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LIFE AND TIMES OF BARON VON STEIN, 
1757—1809. 


So many different views have been entertained about the conduct of 
the great Prussian minister Baron von Stein during the eventful years 
1805-1815, that we hail with glad welcome the very valuable work for 
which we are indebted to the indefatigable researches of Pertz, editor of 
the “ Monumenta Historica Germaniz.”* The statesman who, as con- 
fidential adviser of Frederick William III., and then of the Emperor 
Alexander, did so much to ensure the liberation of Germany = ¥ the 
overthrow of Napoleon, has been very differently regarded by different 
nations; but all have been compelled, voluntarily or involuntarily, to 
recognise him as one of the greatest of the great men of his age. But 
though hundreds of books have been written bearing more or less imme- 
diate reference to Stein, no author had hitherto hit on the idea of writing 
his life in a manner worthy of the great subject. Stein’s repugnance to 
memoir-writing had much to do with this, and when u by personal 
friends to fill up the gap and prevent all possible misunderstanding, the 
old man would reply, gruffly, “I utterly detest the whole genus of 
memoirs. My memoirs must not rank with those of Vidoeq, Samson le 
Bourreau, d’une Contemporaine, Miss Wilson,” &c. After Stein’s death, 
however, his intimate friend Pertz undertook the task of writing his life, 
and has received great assistance from all those persons who came into 
immediate contact with the minister. The result is a very German one : 
the editor has gone to work with that Griindlichkeit peculiar to his 
countrymen, and has produced a thoroughly unreadable book, yet full of 
the most valuable documents, which only a reviewer could have the 
patience to pick out of the surrounding heap of prosy reflections and 
Jaudation of the fatherland. Fortunately for our readers, Stein’s life 
presents three great lines of demarcation in the years 1808, 1814, and 
1816, and in the present paper we propose to regard the tangled web 
of his life from the commencement until his proscription by Napoleon, 
and flight to Russia. A memoir written by Stein himself in 1823, at 
the request of the Crown Prince Louis of Bavaria, supplies a portion of 
the material we purpose to employ. 

CaRL von STEIN was born at the ancestral Castle of Stein, in Nassau, 
on the 26th October, 1757, just ten days before the battle of Rossbach ; 
he was the fourth child of his parents, and the favourite of the whole 
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. His father was disposed to enkindle a true love of his country 
lad, and was himself well acquainted with the tortuous machinations 
life by a residence of forty years at the ecclesiastical court of 

Thence he retired to his estates, and devoted himself to hunt- 
ing and ing, and the education of his-children. Carl spent his time 
in the study of history, and was a passionate admirer of the English 
constitution, and this feeling adhered to him through life. In 1773 he 
proceeded to the University of Gottingen, where he studied jurisprudence 
istory, and eventually proceeded on his travels—like a young baron 
was expected to.do in those days of the grand tour—through Styria and 
Hungary. But a great change took place in his prospects: owing to 
the spendthrift habits of the eldest son, a written family compact was 
made that the family should give up all claim to the family estates on 
behalf of the one whom the parents selected as the future representative 
of the baronial house. The choice fell upon Carl, for no one foresaw 
that the family name was destined to expire with him. : 

The certainty of eventually coming in to -a large estate in one of the 
loveliest portions of Germany would, probably, have satisfied most men ; 
but the young heir only regarded it as active means to promote the wel- 
fare of his fatherland. However, he took advantage of the opportunity 
to give up the proposed plan that he should become a member of the 
Imperial Court of Exchequer, and he applied for an appointment at 
Berlin. On the 2nd February, 1780, Frederick II. nominated him 
chamberlain, and the young man planted his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder up which he was to climb so laboriously to renown. 

His first intment was to the mining department, which was then 
in an unsatis condition ; and so laboriously did he work, and so 
satisfied were the ministers with him, that in two years he was promoted 
to the rank of chief mining counsellor in spite of the opposition of the 
king, who regarded his advancement as too rapid. After a lengthened 
journey of inspection, Stein returned to Berlin in 1784, and was ap- 

inted director of the Westphalian mines and factories. As he himself 
says, “I went to work zealously, but was apt to regard matters only from 
one side, so that I caused dissatisfaction and complaints, which I could 
have avoided by greater mildness, and which I eventually did avoid.” in 
May, 1785, Stein was drawn into the vortex of diplomacy very unex- 
peetedly, and from no desire of his own. Joseph II. had not given up 
his designs for the aggrandisement of his house dominions, which had 
been frustrated by the war of succession and the peace of Teschen. His 
meeting with Catherine II. prepared the way for fresh advances. — 
came to an agreement based on mutual interest: Catherine had full 
liberty of action in the East, where she proposed to overthrow Turkey and 
found a Greek empire for her grandson Constantine, while Joseph directed 
his attention to Germany and the Netherlands. Louis XVI., his brother- 
in-law, did all in his power to promote Joseph’s plans, and as England 
had her hands full of the American war, the ambitious young emperor 
hoped to overreach his sole decided enemy among the great powers, and 

in his object by perseverance. Frederick was well aware of the imminent 
ane and prepared to resist. His position was very awkward: he 
had lost Russia as his ally, and England was too much exhausted to 
come to his assistance; hence the only prospect was to effect a con- 
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federation among the second-rate powers. The first step in this direction 
was a union of the German courts after the pattern of the confederation 
of Schmalkald. Joseph was very active, and his proposition to give the 
Elector Carl Theodore the Netherlands, under the title of a Kingdom of 
Burgundy, in exchange for Bavaria, soon reached the king’s ears. At 
the same time, the Russian ambassador appeared at the court of the next 
agnate, the Duke des Deux Ponts, and demanded his consent to the pro- 
_— change. The King of Prussia immediately appealed to Russia and 
rance, the guarantees of the treaty of Teschen; but as he could not gai 
any definite promise of the withdrawal of the Austrian plan, he fuses 
carrying out the proposed confederation. It was on this occasion that 
the old king made the memorable remark, ‘“‘ My age protects me from 
any apprehension that such things will take place in my time; and if 
I strive to prevent them it is solely through devotion to my country, and 
the duty which every good citizen must feel to maintain his fatherland 
in those rights and privileges which he found existing when he came into 
the world.” The king, however, found an unexpected ally in the Elector 
of Mayence, and Stein was —— to carry out the negotiations. The 
following extract will give a lively idea of the German courts at that 


day : 
The Gallicised Duke Charles des Deux Ponts was, like Louis XV., entirely 


devoted to pleasure. Women, plays, concerts, festivals, the chase, filled up his 
time, and constantly emptied his treasury: he paid but very slight attention to 


business, and his ministers had ae to drive a couple of posts to obtain his 
signature to a document... . . rivy-Councillor von Esebeck had the 


ment.of the loans. The duke’s friends congregated round Madame von Esebeck, 
at, Homburg, while the duchess held her soirées at Karlsburg or the Pheasantry 
but some young beauties were beginning to menace the ageing charms of the 
Esebeck. The duke’s tutor, Abbé Salabert, clever and crafty, a thorough 


Frenchman by education, had been gained by a rich living: he, too, kept a 
harem, as was the custom of the country. Everybody lived exclusively for 


pleasure. 


The Elector of Mayence was in the habit of passing his time in the 
company of his nieces, Mesdames de Coudenhove and De Ferret. Al- 
though he had been long attached to Austria, the Prince Kaunitz had 
offended him by some remark, and he determined to revenge himself by 
adherence to Prussia, although, as Catholic primate, his religion bound 
him to Austria. The Austrian ambassador, Metternich, tried to gain 
over the elector’s mistresses, but, failing in that, raised malicious reports 

inst them, which naturally ended in making the prince-bishop more 
fond of them than before. After a variety of intrigues, Stein succeeded 
in gaining the day, and the treaty between Prussia and Mayence was 
signed. To 1786 the Great Frederick died, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Frederick William I1., whose character Stein thus deseribes : 
“He possessed a powerful memory, enriched by the study of history, a 
clear understanding, and a noble, benevolent character, joined to a lively 
feeling of his dignity. ‘These good qualities were obscured by the sen- 
suality which rendered him dependent on his mistresses, by a propensity 
for mysticism and spirit-seeing, through which men of moderate abilities 
governed, and want of perseverance. A great portion of his mistakes 
must, however, be ascribed to the sees which knelt down and wor- 
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shipped the king’s ministers and mistresses, and made @ most unworthy 
use of his liberality in the division of the Polish estates.” 

In 1786, Stein proceeded to England, where he spent a year in study- 
ing the mines and factories. In 1788 he was appointed Director-General 
of Cleve and Ham, after declining embassies to the Hague and Russia. 
Stein felt a great disinclination for the diplomatic career, for he “ dis- 
liked the mutable policy of courts, the constant necessity of detecting 
secrets, the necessity of living in the great world, with its enjoyments 
and restrictions, littlenesses and ennui, and because he loved indepen- 
dence and frankness.’ For four years he worked hard in the Mark 
district, laid down one hundred miles of roads, and brought the country 
to such a state of prosperity that he was enabled to abolish the corvées, 
which, to his independent spirit, were an abomination. At this time the 
French Revolution broke out, and a new career opened for Stein; the 
following years were devoted by him to an attempted restoration of that 
patriotic spirit which had so utterly sunk in Germany. The Imperial 
army was a clumsy machine, composed of very small parts, and, since 
Rossbach, had been an object of contempt: among the middle powers, 
only Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse kept up regular armies: Saxony had 
been closely allied to Prussia since the treaty of Hubertsburg ; the 
Hanoverians had displayed their bravery under Ferdinand of Brunswick 
in Gibraltar and the Indies; the Hessians in America, for which war 
their regiments had been sold. The Bavarian army was almost dissolved ; 
and the spiritual lords generally were of the same opinion as the Bishop 
of Hildesheim, whose troops wore on their shakos the motto, “‘ Da pacem, 
Domine, in diebus nostris.’”” Such was the empire at the head of which 
Austria and Prussia, still growling about Turkey, placed themselves, 
to strangle the hydra of the Revolution. 

In Austria the Emperor Francis had just mounted the throne, but no 
change had taken place in the imperial policy. The emperor devoted 
his time to carrying out his father’s plan of secret police. No paper was 
safe from inspection. When the Archduke Carl gave an adjutant orders 
to draw up a paper, and the latter expressed an unwillingness to take it 
home with him, the archduke said, “ Do you believe, then, that I can 
lock up anything securely?” On another occasion, an adjutant caught 
the doorkeeper listening at the keyhole of an apartment into which the 
archduke had retired with his wife, and seized him by the ears. The 
archduke said: ‘The servant you caught was listening; but the others 
you do not see are also listening.’’ The natural result of this short-sighted 
policy was the general tendency to sensual enjoyment. The emperor 
allowed in his immediate proximity notorious persons, and preferred them 
to nobler minds as more dependent. The immorality of the higher 
classes rapidly increased, and threw off all external shame. Femmes 
entretenues were seen in the front boxes of the theatres, with their rich 
protectors, close to the emperor and empress. Persons in high positions 
were suspected of forging the Austrian bank-notes. The Viennese were 
right after all in their jest, that the emperor was a great man in little 
things, and a little man in great things. 

e King of Prussia placed himself at the head of the Imperial armies, 
and we all know the miserable spectacle they presented at Verdun and 
Longwy. The entire army only amounted to 100,000 men, of whom 
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15,000 were emigrés, and badly equipped. Stein had been in the mean 
while appointed President of the Mark, and, in 1793, married the 
Countess Walmoden. In 1795 he was entrusted with provisioning 
Mollendorf’s army, which had marched into Westphalia, and began that 
which he afterwards carried out so energetically and beneficial! 
for his country, of preventing the contracts falling into the hands of ri 
men, which system always produces bribery and corruption. In 1797, 
Frederick William II. died, and was succeeded by his son, who, on mount- 
ing the throne, found Prussia in a highly prosperous condition; it had 
9,000,000 inhabitants, a revenue of 6,000,000/., an army of 250,000 
men ; the finances were in good order, trade flourishing, and the nation 
us. But Napoleon was very soon to change all this. The con- 
clusion of the treaty of Campo Formio, and the opening of the Con 
of Rastadt, compelled the king at once to decide on his foreign policy. 
Recent events had proved that the only chance of salvation for Germany 
consisted in firm alliance with Austria; but that was impossible, and the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries at Rastadt, mindful of the old enmity, coalesced 
with the French to prevent Austria obtaining the south-eastern portion 
of Bavaria. The defeat of the French at Abukir induced Austria to 
take up arms again in alliance with England and Russia. In March, 
1799, the Archduke Carl gained a victory at Stockach, which dissolved 
the congress at Rastadt, while an Anglo-Russian army landed in Holland, 
and seized the Dutch fleet. The allies required the assistance of Prussia 
to secure the emancipation of the Rhine, and Sir T. Grenville was sent 
to Berlin to propose that Prussia should attack Holland. But the king, 
fearing the predominance of Russia aud Austria were France to be too 
greatly weakened, declared that he would keep the peace with France : 
Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse followed his example. This decision 
was received with great dissatisfaction in Germany, and the German 
States were defeated in turn by the invader, just as if the history of the 
Horatii and Curiatii had never been written. The confederation was 
soon broken up by the losses of Russia in Italy and Holland; the Em- 
peror Paul became an ally of France ; while the battles of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden produced the treaty of Lunéville, by which England was 
left alone to contend against her great enemy. 

During the next two years we find Stein paying strict attention to his 
duties, and growling at the inactivity of his country. The occupation of 
Hanover by the French, immediately after the declaration of war by 
England, was a bitter blow to him, rendered still more poignant from the 
fact that his father-in-law, Count Walmoden, was generally blamed for 
the inglorious part the Hanoverian army had played. In 1804 he was 
called to the king’s council, to fill the vacancy occasioned by Count 
Struensee’s death, and the struggle commenced between the minister of 
state and Napoleon, in which Stein proved the victor, after years of 
almost hopeless perseverance. 

In 1805, the remonstrances of Pitt with the continental powers pro- 
duced their proper effect, and Austria and Russia again prep for 
action. It was well known that the King of Prussia was disinclined for 
war, and the Russians hoped to win him by a surprise. Their army pre- 
pared to march through Prussian Poland and Silesia without leave, and 
the king was so enraged that he sent his troops to check them; but 
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almost simultaneously the French violated the neutrality of the Prussian 
soil, and the king in his anger listened to the suggestions of Stein, that 
the moment for decided action had arrived. The alliance with France 
was denounced; the Emperor Alexander came to Potsdam, where he 
swore eternal friendship with the king over the Great Frederick’s tomb, 
and the secret treaty was signed on the 3rd of November, by which Prus- 
sia joined the other powers. 

The campaign lasted but a short time ; the Austrians, utterly defeated, 
sued for peace, and Prussia was only too glad to sign an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France, by which Hanover was given up. Stein, 
with bitterness in his heart, ne the course of events, and saw all his 
preparations for the overthrow of Napoleon utterly frustrated. Prussia 
had become entirely dependent on Napoleon, and the French emperor 
soon showed that he intended to interfere actively in the internal ad- 
ministration of the country. The king was compelled to dismiss his 
independent minister Hardenberg, and join the continental blockade. 
Stein, however, determined that he would do his best to open the king's 
eyes as to the vicious nature of his policy, and sent in a long article, in 
which he wrote very openly about the character of his colleagues. No 
attention was paid to this energetic remonstrance, however, and Prussia 
was soon shown, by the establishment of the Rhenish Confederation, and 
the abolition of the empire, that in trusting to French generosity she was 
leaning on a broken reed. The royal princes then drew up a petition to 
the king, in which they spoke openly of the danger to which their 
country was exposed, and which Stein joined them in subscribing. But 
the king still hoped secretly for peace, and was hence very angry with 
the petitioners. They were preparing to return to the charge, and 
lay down their commissions in the event of ill success; but this was 
prevented, by the generals thinking it would not become them to resign 
with a war so near, and the king was left to go on with his old ministry, 
and widen the breach between himself and his people. 

The battle of Jena laid Prussia at the feet of the victor. The authori- 
ties attempted no resistance, and even the fortresses, which might have 
been held until the arrival of the Russians, were surrendered without a 
blow. Kleist and Wartersleben, at the head of nineteen generals, whose 
united ages amounted to thirteen hundred years, gave up Magdeburg, the 
bulwark of the country. Berlin was surrendered, and the immense stores 
of arms and ammunition were left behind, because Prince Hatzfeld did uot 
wish to exeite Napoleon's anger by their removal. Stein, however, not 
affected by such scruples, collected all the money under his charge and 
sent it off to Stettin and Konigsberg. He then proceeded to Dantzig, 
although in a state of serious ill health. By his strong persuasions the 
king was induced to reject the armistice offered by Napoleon, and adhere 
firmly to the alliance with Russia and England. Stein expressed his 
willingness to follow the king in the event of his being compelled to fly 
to Russia, and the reward for his devotion was the ministry of foreign 
affairs. A few weeks later a ministerial crisis happened, aud the king 
compelled Stein to hand in his resignation. The letter Stein wrote in 
reply to the king’s intemperate attack upon him was very manly: he 
merel quoted the strongest passages, and said that, as the king enter- 
tained such views about him, his resignation was absolutely necessary. 
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The king accepted it, and was thus left without a friend, at the moment 
of his greatest danger and difficulty. The sympathy which Stein met 
with from all his honest countrymen was a attering compensation for 
the royal disgrace, and he sation’ to his estates in Nassau, where he de- 
voted his time to the recovery of his health, and speculations as to the 
fate of Germany. Soon after, he received an offer to enter the Russian 
service, which he was prepared to accept, when the Emperor Alexander 
suddenly turned round, and listened to Napoleon’s offers that they should 
divide Europe between them. 

Prussia having thus lost her only effective ally, the French could easily 

ress for negotiations, which, however, Napoleon would not enter into 
unless Hardenberg were dismissed. He said that he would sooner go on 
fighting for forty years than negotiate with him. On the king stating 
that he could not give up his minister, Napoleon told him to take Stein, 
who was ux homme d’esprit. ‘The king was obliged to give way, and 
the treaty was sigued which robbed Prussia of one half her estates, and 
compelled her to close her ports again against English commerce. The 
country surrendered to the west of the Elbe, with Hesse and Brunswick, 
was given to Jérdme Bonaparte, under the name of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia. On the signature of the treaty, the French ordered a public 
Te Deum in Berlin, and illuminations; and the general alarm and deep 
humiliation felt by the mation are quite indescribable. Every one, 
even the French themselves, were startled by the terms, and wondered 
how Field-Marshal von Kalkreuth could have signed such a convention 
without blushing for himself and his nation. In this deep misfortune a 
saviour was required, and on the same day that the treaty of Tilsit was 
signed, the Princess Louise wrote to implore Stein to return to office, 
This was accompanied by an urgent letter from Hardenberg, written by 
the king’s express command. These letters reached Stein in August, and 
he did not hesitate for a moment; he expressed his readiness to accept 
the office without the slightest conditions, and his wife wrote to that 
effect to the king, for Stein was very ill. The idea of doing his duty, and 
sacrificing all personal feelings, strengthened him in the separation from 
all that he loved, and in entering upon the dangerous and repugnant 
career in which he felt it would be impossible for him to escape personal 
persecution. With the receipt of the order his health rapidly recovered, 
and by the beginning of September he felt strong enough to undertake 
the journey to Memel. 

When Stein arrived at Berlin, he found the nation in the highest 
degree desponding and embittered. ‘Three French corps d’armée were 
consuming the resources of the country between the Elbe and the 
Vistula; and the troops of the Confederation were the worst of all, At 
the head of the French administration was Daru, a man who was in- 
dustrious, well educated, and prepared for the bustle of life by the storms 
of the Revolution, well acquainted with Napoleon’s sentiments, cold, in- 
exorable, and thoroughly versed in all the arts of oppression, Stein visited 
him: he inquired after the arrangements for the payment of the war 
contribution, and Stein pressed for a reduction and payment by instal- 
ments. On the 30th of September, Stein arrived at Memel, and had an 
immediate audience with the king. He found him greatly cast down, 
convinced that an inexorable destiny pursued him, that everything he 
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undertook would fail, and disposed to retire into private life to conciliate 
this destiny and avert it from his — The queen was gentle, 
melancholy, full of apprehension, and yet full of hope. But the king re- 
ceived the minister very graciously, and stated in the first interview that 
he intended to entrust to him the supreme administration of all civil 
affairs, to which Stein acquiesced, on condition that Beyme should be 
removed from his majesty’s councils. This was assented to, and Stein 
entered on his new duties. The fundamental idea that guided him was 
to promote a moral, religious, and patriotic feeling im the nation; to 
restore courage, self-dependence, readiness to make any sacrifice to obtain 
independence from foreigners ; and raise the national honour, so that he 
might seize the first opportunity to commence a sanguinary and daring 
struggle for both. He calculated, to effect this, on the assistance of 
England, while he trusted in Russia and possible eventualities ; which, in 
fact, at length came to his assistance, or Prussia would not have been 
able to assert her liberty. The first great step in advance was the 
abolition of the feudal system through the whole of Prussia, and con- 
version of all the domain peasants in East and West Prussia into free- 
holders. This was accompanied by important changes made in the 
military system by the council of war, the principal being the extension 
of service to all classes without favour, the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, and promotion thrown open to all, without reference to birth. 

By the end of October, Stein’s appointment was regulated, and he now 
declined the Russian overtures entirely, informing the king of the fact. 
This drew from Frederick William the following letter, which Stein 
justly regarded as a full compensation for his former dismissal: “ I have 
just received your report of the offers recently made you to enter the 
Russian service. I do not feel at all surprised at them, for men like 
yourself must be welcome in any state. You have again proved your 
devotion to my country, by declining those offers, and by undertaking 
your present post at the most difficult and eventful moment. It will 
always be your ambition, I am well convinced, to fulfil the expectations 
and just confidence which the state and myself place in you.—Frederick 
William.” This letter was accompanied by a salary of 10,200 thalers ; 
which Stein, however, two months later, cut down one half. The terms 
on which the king and his minister stood to each other were very satis- 
factory: the king, in his strong religious feelings, gave him his con- 
fidence, and the minister induced him to make sacrifices, which were very 
oppressive, and for which Stein could offer no compensation. He 
succeeded in making the king industrious and attentive to business, and 
though considerable differences of opinion took place during the first 
months, and the king seemed to fear him more than he loved him, the court 
cabals were the cause of this misunderstanding. To put a stop to these, 
Stein pressed for the promised removal of Beyme; the king objected, and 
for a short time there was a serious disagreement. The queen then 
wrote to Stein: “I implore you to have patience for the first few 
months : the king will surely keep his word, Beyme will be removed, but 
it must take place in Berl. Give way so long. But for God’s sake 
let not the good be overthrown because of three months’ delay. | 
implore you, for your king, country, my children, myself, to have 
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patience.—Louise.” Stein was tranquillised, the danger passed over, 
and time and association soon improved the temper of both parties; for 
the king’s character, on closer acquaintance with him, caused Stein to 
feel still greater reverence, and the ability, will, and success of the 
minister heightened the confidence the king placed in him. 

But Napoleon’s enmity to Prussia had not been extinguished by the 
treaty of Tilsit. He regarded it merely as an armistice, which left the 
Prussian monarchy at his disposal, until the time arrived when he should 
annihilate it. Daru was ordered to regulate the war contribution, which 
was to be paid prior to the French troops quitting the country. Daru 
calculated it at 120 millions of francs. Stein advised the king not to 
regard the amount, if time could be obtained in which to pay it. At 
length, Daru offered to give up possession of Prussia, on condition that 
five fortresses were left to France, and an army of 40,000 men maintained, 
together with the payment of 120 millions, half in money, half in crown 
Jands. As this proposal could not be accepted, Daru proceeded to collect 
the public revenue in behalf of the French government, while Napoleon, 
in express contradiction to the treaty of Tilsit, seized the province of 
New Silesia. 

At the commencement of 1808, the king and court removed from 
Memel to Ko6nigsberg, and Prince William, the king’s brother, pro- 
ceeded to Paris in the hope of personally influencing Napoleon. In the 
first interview with the prince, the emperor spoke very bitterly of the 
king and queen; but the prince employed all his eloquence to pacify him. 
At length, when he found that Napoleon was in a gentler mood, he de- 
clared that he was willing, with his wife, to be a hostage for the payment 
of the contribution. Napoleon embraced him, and said, “ That is very 
noble of you, but it is impossible.’ He would enter into no arrange- 
ments with the prince, but referred him to Champagny, who in turn de- 
clined to enter into matters until Daru had reported that the monetary 
transactions were in a satisfactory condition. Stein then reopened negotia- 
tions with Berlin, and Daru consented to withdraw the French troops if 
Prussia would give up crown lands of the value of 100 millions. But to 
this the minister could not assent; for the country would thus be covered 
by French employés, who could detect all the measures taken for libera- 
tion. At last Stein decided on going to Berlin and judging for him- 
self, and he was very well received by Daru. He cleverly flattered the 
French governor’s vanity, and at length brought him to consent to re- 
ceive the amount of the contribution in mortgages and bills of exchange, 
on the proviso that if the emperor consented, Prussia should be evacuated 
by the end of April. But the answer from Paris was purposely delayed ; 
for Napoleon had no wish to give up Prussia so long as money was to 
be drawn from her. At first he demanded better securities, and when 
these were offered at the end of April, he deferred any decided answer 
until the 20th of August. As soon as this matter was so far settled, 
Stein proceeded to make arrangements for the payment of the war-tax. 
Fifty millions of francs were covered by mortgages on the crown lands, 
while the other fifty millions were obtained by bills, which the various 
cities and towns undertook to meet. ‘The merchants of Stettin provided 
2 millions; Breslau 15 millions; four bankers in Berlin 15 millions ; 
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Elb 3; Kénigsberg 15, and Memel 3 millions, forming a total of 
53 millions of francs. During the negotiations, Stein found great dif- 
ficulty in keeping the country quiet, for the French had deluged it 
with a quantity of debased currency, which they coined in Berlin, and 
refused to take in payment. There was an immediate crisis: the French 
coinage sank fifty-eight per cent., and the people of Berlin were pre- 
paring to rise against the French, when Stein, by his energetic measures, 
induced Daru to recal the currency, and thus restored peace. 

In the mean while, the French army had marched into Spein, and the 
rising of the populace of Madrid created an extraordinary excitement 
over the whole of the Continent, while the increasing misery in Prussia 
showed a crisis was impending which any unforeseen event might pre- 
cipitate. Hence it was absolutely necessary that Stein should return to 
Konigsberg ; and the king wrote to him a letter urging him to come 
back, while the queen advised him of a cabal which had been formed 
against him, and which his presence could alone crush. But the condition 
of Prussia will be best seen from an extract of a letter written by Stein 
at this period to his wife: “ The sufferings of this country are un- 
endurable, and the number of ruined and impoverished families daily 
increases. Landowners, moneyed men, pensioners, officials, all are 
weighed down by war taxes, nourishment of troops, corvées, &e., and the 
consequences cannot be foreseen. All domestic and public happiness is 
destroyed ; but the devotion of the nation to its ruler is still great, and 
the most insupportable pressure is endured without a murmur.” 

While Stem was engaged in carrying out those internal measures 
which he considered absolutely necessary for the edification of the 
Prussian nation, and making the most important changes in the relations 
of the nobility and the people, the army was undergoing a thorough and 
radical reform under the auspices of the war ministry, to the head of 
which the king had summoned Major-General von Scharnhorst, giving 
him the assistance of Von Gneisenau and Clausewitz. 


ScHarnuorst, a Hanoverian by birth, and son of a peasant, had been favour- 
ably regarded in the Hanoverian artillery as a talented and ambitious officer. He 
left the Hanoverian service in 1801, disgusted by the caste prejudices which 
prevented his well-merited promotion, and entered the Prussian. He had served 
with the Duke of Brunswick as adjutant-general at Auerstadt, was taken prisoner 
at Liibeck, but soon after exchanged, and, at Bylau, had restored the lustre of 
the Prussian arms with Lestocq. At the present time the renovated Prussian 
army sprang from his head, like a new Pallas, prepared for victory. As he had 
worked his way up against external pressure and privations, he had brought the 
calm, certain glance, the economy and disinterestedness, from his father’s cabin 
to the steps of the throne. Careful observation and uninterrupted increase of 
his scientific attainments had given him that eminent precaution and reserve 
which are requisite for the success of all great creations. A modest, unpretend- 
ing, even careless exterior, concealed the great plans, the glowing feelings, which 
pervaded his breast. A life of difficulty had taught him the art of enduring an 
managing the views, prejudices, and self-will of higher persons. His clear 
intellect led him, though often slowly, to success which would have been refused 
to violence, and when once penetrated with the goodness and importance of his 
cause, even if he did not succeed at the first trial, he never wearied to return to 
it with calmness and patience until a favourable moment secured the result. By 
this art he overcame the king’s original repugnanee to his Hanoverian birth, and 
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his slow mode of speaking and careless demeanour, and the still ter indispo- 
sition to radical changes. ....... In conclusion, he was perfeotiy free from 
selfish motives, and all his energies were devoted to the country for which he 
lived and died. 


Gneisenau, his coadjutor, had also been hardened by youthful trials. 
He was the son of an Austrian captain, and had been born almost on the 
battle-field. He entered the service of the Margrave of Anspach, and in 
1780 went with his regiment to America, where he was engaged in 
fighting against the independence of the United States. On the si 
of peace he returned home, and presented himself to Frederick the Great, 
in 1785, who was pleased with his appearance, and appointed him first 
lieutenant @ da suite. Under Frederick II. he served in the Polish cam- 
paign, and in 1806 he was captain in the army engaged in Franconia. 
“J had always a lump of black bread, but rarely soles to my shoes,” was 
his account of this campaign. He was quartered in a peasant’s house, 
and took great delight in the children. One day, all the grown persons 
went to a festival, and the master of the house was obliged to stay at 
home to look after the children; but Gneisenau bade him go and enjoy 
himself, “ he would stop at home for the day, and keep the children from 
mischief.” After the battle of Saalfeld he followed the king to Prussia, 
and gained his majority. The king then sent him to Dantzig, and 
thence to Colberg, where his heroic defence of the town, by the assistance 
of the citizens, laid the foundation of his renown. He now brought all 
his experience, his perseverance, and the resources of a well-cultivated 
mind to the council of war. 

The army had melted down to a very small number through the acci- 
dents of war, and must be newly created: but the idea emanated from 
the king himself. Only a few days after the peace of Tilsit, he had put 
his views on paper, and drawn up the new regulations, which were to 
restore the spirit of the troops. In accordance with the king’s wishes, 
all commanders incapacitated by age or ignorance were removed ; a great 
number of the officers who had been French prisoners, and released after 
the signature of peace, were placed on half-pay ; and courts-martial in- 
stituted under the presidency of the king’s brother to examine into the 
conduct of the officers during the last campaign. The court acquitted 
Bliicher, and condemned several cowardly commandants to a well- 
merited punishment and degradation. Scharnhorst then proceeded to 
introduce his new measures. He estimated the total strength of the 
army at 70,000, and proposed that a portion should be dismissed annually, 
and their place supplemented by recruits. ‘Thus originated what was 
termed the “ Kriimper” system, by which the terms of the treaty were 
evaded, and the whole Prussian nation prepared for that gallant uprising 
which eventually ensured the liberation of their fatherland. At the 
same time, a militia was instituted, consisting of a portion of the young 
men recently discharged from service, who had to equip and support 
themselves : they were inspected once a year, and exercised at the mark, 
and were intended to garrison the strong places during war. As inay be 
supposed, Stein did everything in his power to promote this laudable 
object, and ordered that the greatest attention should be paid by the 
teachers to promote a martial feeling among their scholars, and bring out 
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their strength by gymnastic exercises. The result of Scharnhorst’s inde- 
poe was, that within a year after the signature of the treaty 
of Tilsit the Prussian army again amounted to 50,000 men, with 1370 
heavy guns, and six fortresses in good condition as places d’armes and 
points of junction. Colberg was strengthened to keep up the maritime 
connexion with England; the army could be raised at any moment to 
80,000 by calling in the troops on furlough, and was to be supported by 
a Landwehr of 150,000, for whose armament English and Austrian 
assistance was calculated on: and it was hoped that this force would be 
strengthened by simultaneous insurrections in Westphalia, Franconia, and 
Thuringia. Plans were drawn up for the formation of the Landwehr 
and Landsturm, which were then kept very secret, but bore fruit five 
years later; and, indeed, so embittered was the nation against the French, 
that Stein found great difficulty in keeping the leaders from premature 
action. At the same time, the 7'ugend Bund was established in Konigs- 
berg, and extended its ramifications through the whole of Prussia. The 
first members only amounted to twenty, and they laid their plans before the 
king, who sanctioned them, against the advice of Stein, who foresaw no 
advantage from secret societies. Still, the Tugend Bund moved rapidly 
onward, and was joined by a great number of members, until, in 1810, the 
king was forced to dissolve it by Napoleon’s orders. 

In the mean while, the king and his ministers were preparing for the 
inevitable war, and overtures were made to Russia and England for sup- 
port. Canning promised assistance, but with the warning that no insur- 
rection should be attempted until the Prussian strength had been accurately 
gauged, for England would not undertake the responsibility of the result. 
This answer, however, made no change in the Prussian views, as the 
position of the country necessitated a struggle for life or death. While 
the preparations were being made with the greatest secrecy at Konigs- 
berg for war, Napoleon once more turned his attention to Prussia. At 
Bayonne, he promised the Russian ambassador most distinctly the evacua- 
tion of Prussia, and made propositions to that effect to Prince William, 
who was still at Paris: the evacuation should take place if» Prussia 
would limit her army to thirty thousand men, and join the Confederation. 
In the discussions that ensued, Stein most urgently entreated the king 
not to give way, and Frederick William followed his advice. But the 
Emperor Alexander soon after came to Kénigsberg on his road to Erfiirt, 
and undid all the good which Stein’s remonstrances had effected. He 
strenuously urged that everything must be avoided which might induce 
a rupture between France and Austria; and although Stein proved that 
the present policy would infallibly cause the destruction of every Euro- 
pean state in succession, ‘the emperor remained faithful to that system of 
unbounded concession on which he set the seal at Erfiirt. He recom- 
mended the king to have patience, and wait for favourable circumstances. 
and promised that he would try to reduce the French claims while at 
Erfurt. 

But Stein was himself exposed to great danger and difficulty at this 
decisive moment for his country: the Moniteur of the 21st of September 
published a letter written by him to Prince Wittgenstein, at Hamburg, 
in which he recommended that the spirit of discontent should be kept up 
in the kingdom of Westphalia. Immediately on receiving information of 
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this, Stein drove to the king and begged for his dismissal, as his remain- 
ing in office could only be injurious to king and country. The king de- 
clared that he could not spare him at that moment, and must wait for the 
return of the emperor. He gave up, however, his original intention of 
sending Stein to Erfiirt, and chose in his place Count Golz, the minister 
of foreign affairs. Napoleon did not express any desire for Stein’s retire- 
ment, and Daru thought that the emperor did not regard the matter as 
peculiarly important, and would probably overlook it. Napoleon’s object 
was to draw all possible benefit from Prussia, and he knew that Stein's 
advice was valuable to procure the payment of the war contribution ; but 
he bided his time, and was not the man to forgive or forget any insult. 

The effect produced by the publication of the letter was very great. 
The partisans of France expressed their indignation that the minister of 
an independent state should have dared to write such a letter; but those 
well-meaning persons, to whom the hoped-for regeneration of Prussia 
had hitherto been a secret, drew from it fresh hopes for the future. The 
king was most unpleasantly affected by the article of the Moniteur, and 
the repeated applications made to him to dismiss Stein by all those who 
apprehended the outbreak of Napoleon’s anger, increased his disquietude. 
But he was roused from all thoughts of this nature by a pressing request 
from Count Golz, that he would sign the treaty and secret articles, and 
send them in by the 8th of October. The decision the king had to make 
was a very painful one: on the one side lay the acknowledgment of an 
immense debt which would exhaust his country, and discussion about the 
other demands ; to this was certainly attached the prospect of getting rid 
of the French down to ten thousand men, but no hope of an honest 
reconciliation, and the fate of the Spanish Bourbons seemed to hang over 
him—on the other side the only prospect was a bold insurrection, and a 
death-struggle in connexion with Austria, England, Sweden, and Spain. 
The bolder and more dangerous course was also recommended by the fact 
that secret articles of the French treaty bound the king to keep his army 
under forty thousand men during the next ten years, give up the forma- 
tion of the Landwehr, and assist the French in any war against Austria 
with sixteen thousand troops, though, as an exceptional case, only twelve 
thousand were demanded for the year 1809. In this painful position the 
king thought that he must listen to no suggestions, but trust solely to his 
own judgment. He decided with unusual rapidity, and without inform- 
ing Stein sent Golz full powers to ratify the treaty. 

The suspense the king endured was frightful until news arrived from 
Erfiirt. Count Golz had tried in vain to obtain any alleviation; the 
French minister, Champagny, insisted on the exchange of ratifications 
taking place prior to any discussion, and spoke bitterly against Stein, 
who, he said, must be dismissed. The Emperor Alexander had taken 
great trouble to remove the unfavourable effect produced by the letter, 
but had gained nothing from Napoleon save a promise of speedy evacua- 
tion. Golz, consequently, exchanged the ratifications, and had ap audi- 
ence with Napoleon on the 9th of October. From the emperor’s own 
lips he received the conviction that even the conseat to the greatest 
sacrifices had not produced any milder feelings in his mind. Napoleon 
made a violent attack upon him, and asked how Stein had been allowed 
to hold such views without being punished? and made Golz believe 
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personal regard for Alexander had prevented him taking severe 
steps. then wrote to Kénigsberg, stating that it would be high! 
advisable for Stein to retire voluntarily, and settle his estates on his wife 
or one of his daughters. He could still reside in the proximity of the 
court, and give the king the benefit of his counsels; but on his decision 
the ity of his property and the king’s welfare would depend, for 
Napoleon only refrained from ordering Stein’s dismissal that he 
might be able to judge the king’s policy from his conduct. 

At length matters were settled as regarded the evacuation, and Golz 
reported home, that, by the Emperor of Russia’s instances, twenty million 
franes had been remitted from the war contribution. The total amount 
of the French exactions, so far as they had passed through Daru’s hands, 
amounted, according to that officer's own statement, to 513,744,410 
francs in money—of which forty millions remained to pay at the close of 
1808—and 90,483,511 francs in the shape of provisions, clothing, horses, 
and wood; forming a sum total of just twenty-five million pounds 
sterling, without taking into calculation what the different towns had 
a to give to the commanders, officers, commissaries, and 
so . 

The Emperor Alexander visited Konigsberg on his return from Erfiirt, 
and still strongly advised friendship with France ; he also agreed with 
Count Golz’s idea that Stein should be allowed to retire, without giving 
up his communication with the king. The news of Stein’s retirement 
was received by the patriots with great alarm, and petitions flocked in to 
the king, begging him to retain the only minister who would be able to 
save Prussia from destruction. But the thin edge of the wedge had 
been inserted, and Stein’s enemies pressed for the acceptance of his resig- 
nation ; a cabal succeeded in carrying over the queen to the opposing 
faction, and at last, on the 24th of November, 1808, the king wrote to 
his “dear minister of state, Baron von Stein,” and told him that his re- 
tirement had become a political necessity, and hence his resignation was 
accepted. But Stein was not cast down by this measure ; he wrote in 
the best possible spirits to the Princess William, urging her not to feel 
alarmed at the present aspect of affairs, and adds, “I am certain that the 
exertions of the good and the patriotic men are not lost, and it is an eternal 
truth that 


The firm patriot, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune cross’d, 
Shall find the generous labour was not lost.” 


On the 5th of December, the day of Napoleon’s entry into Madrid, 
Stein quitted Kénigsberg for Berlin, and neither himself nor any of his 
contemporaries had the remotest idea that Heaven destined him four 
years later to return to that city, to lay hand again to the good work of 
the regeneration of Germany, and carry it to a successful issue. Stein 
intended to remain in Berlin for awhile, and then retire with his family 
to Breslau, to accept a residence offered him there by the bishop, and 
await patiently the events which every one expected would distinguish 
the year 1809. But, at the commencement of January, the new F rench 
ambassador, M. de Marsan, arrived at Berlin, bringing with him Napo- 
leon’s latest decree. It was as follows : 
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"DECRET IMPERIAL. 


1. Le nommé Stein cherchant 4 exciter des troubles en Allemagne, est 
déclaré ennemi de la France et de la Confédérat’ du Rhin. 

2. Les biens que ledit Stein posséderait, so’ 1 France, soit dans les pays de 
Ja Confédération du Rhin, seront sequestrés. edit Stein sera saisi de sa per- 
sonne, partout od il pourra étre atteint par nos troupes ou celles de nos alligs. 

En notre camp impérial de Madrid, ce 16 Décembre 1808, 

. (Signé) Naro.ton. 


This proscription was also posted up in every portion of German 
occupied by French troops, in German and French. The population re 
with astonishment and timid anxiety the declaration of war published by 
the conqueror of Europe against one powerless Prussian. But the 
measure was far from producing the effect anticipated by Napoleon, and 
his enmity against Stein pointed out the natural leader of the German 

ys Countless persons read the imperial proclamation who had never 
even heard of Stein, but the proscription immediately invested him with 
a crown of martyrdom. How strange that six years later Stein should 
be the instigation of that European proscription which overthrew the 
emperor of the Hundred Days! Surely, the whirligigs of time bring 
strange revenges. 

But the French ambassador was a merciful man, and though he stated 
that he was authorised to break off all communication with the Prussian 
king if he found Stein still residing in Prussia, or engaged in the public 
service, he hinted to him that if he would depart at once he would 
assume his absence at the period of his arrival. Stein was obliged to 
form a speedy decision, and after writing to the king and stating that he 
was going to the Bohemian frontier, where he would await further orders 
through Scharnhorst, he quitted Berlin. But there was no chance of 
safety in Prussia: on the 12th of January he was compelled to cross the 
frontier, the last letter he wrote being the following, addressed to the 
Princess Louise: “In a few hours I quit a country to whose service I 
have devoted thirty years of my life, and in which i now find my ruin. 
Possessions which have belonged to my family for 675 years are torn 
from me—connexions of every sort which have influence on my life are 
severed—and I am banished from my country, without any certainty of 
a place of safety for myself and family. If, however, my ruin prove of 
any benefit to my unhappy country, I will endure it with a joyful spirit. 
I heg your royal highness to receive kindly and sympathisingly the ex- 
pression of my deepest veneration for your great and noble character, for 
your powerful and developed mind : may it ever exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence over those who are in immediate contact with you. I trust I 
shall always deserve a nook in your remembrance.” 

_ Stein then proceeded to Prague, and was granted permission to reside 
in the Austrian dominions by the government. Here he devoted much 
of his time to speculating on the future prospects of his country with the 
celebrated Gentz, and consoled himself in his exile by the feeling so 
gloriously described in Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell :”’ 
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Sendet doch der Mensch zuriick— 

Greift fréhlich denn zum Wanderstabe ; 
Was Feuer’s Wuth Ihm auch geraubt, 
Ein siisser Trost ist Ihm geblieben: 

Er zablt die Hiupter seiner Licben, 

Und sieh! Ihm fehlt kein theures Haupt. 


In the mean time, the French carried out to the fullest extent the con- 
fiscation of Stein’s property ; and Napoleon even went so far as to employ 
Prussia as the implement of his revenge. The king must be compelled 
not only to dismiss his minister, but must even persecute and deliver him 
up. And so wretched was the condition of Europe at this disgraceful 

iod, that the king, although enjoying personal safety at the capital of 
nat ally, Alexander, did not dare to reject such a demand on 
the part of Napoleon. How bitterly must Stein have felt the truth of the 
warning, “ Put not thy faith in princes,” when he received the following 
letter as the reward of all the sacrifices he had made for Prussia: 


“‘My pear Baron von Stein,—I had already been informed of the 
measures which the Emperor Napoleon had taken against you when I 
received your letter of the 16th ultimo, and I had requested the Em- 

of Russia to apply on your behalf to the Emperor Napoleon. 

he former has promised me to do everything which circumstances will 
permit: still I have renewed this request, and I hope from my heart that 
the affair will have a favourable result. It is very pleasing to me that 
you formed the resolution to quit my states immediately, so that now no 
evil or compromising consequences can ensue. I must request you also, 
for the future, to remain faithful to this determination, as, owing to 
imperious and very melancholy circumstances, no other measure is recon- 


cilable with your personal safety. 


“ St. Petersburg, 16th January, 1809.” 


‘ FRepERick WILLIAM. 


To this letter, written by Scharnhorst, the king added, in his own 
handwriting : ‘ The emperor will be very willing to. grant you an asylum 
in his states ; but he wishes you to enter the Russian Empire through 
Gallicia.” Even Scharnhorst seemed afflicted by the general fear of 
being compromised; for, although he assured Stein that his pension 
would be paid him, and told him to write if he required money or any- 
thing, he added: “When you write, I must recommend you tv be 
cautious about using your family seal.” 

Thus, then, ended Stein’s energetic attempts to rescue Prussia from 
the foreign yoke: he had been forced to yield to the power of his great 
opponent. Years will elapse before the time comes for his revenge, but 
it is rendered the more overwhelming by the delay. How often must 
Napoleon have thought, as he gazed over the sea from his rocky exile, of 
the man whom he contemptuously called le nommé Stein, and in whom 
he could not foresee the chosen minister, predestined to overthrow all his 
plans, foil all his intrigues, and who never ceased for a moment in his 
endeavours to requite Napoleon for the injury done himself, by foreig 
a e powers to drive him into a still more fewrnth exile than his own 

ad been. 
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THE COUNTRYWOMAN AND THE CHILD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


THERE appeared one day before the gate of a rather handsome house 
in St. John’s Wood, a countrywoman carrying a child and a bundle. The 
moment she was inside the gate, she put the child down, and, with a 
movement that bespoke fatigue, led him to the door and rang—a humble 
ring. 

“T want to see the missus, please,” she said to the maid-servant who 
answered it, her accent being very broad. 

“What for ?” inquired the girl, scanning the applicant ; who, however, 
looked far too respectable for one of the begging fraternity. ‘‘ She’s not 
at liberty to anybody this morning. I can’t admit you.” 

“Then I must just sit down with the child on this here step, and wait 
till she can see me,” returned the woman, in a perfectly civil, but deter- 
mined voice. 

“It’s not of any use your waiting. This is the day the new people 
come in, and the rooms arn’t ready for them, consequence of missis being 
called out last week, to stop with her sister, who was took ill. Me and 
the cook and missis are all busy, and she can’t be interrupted.” 

“I’m sorry to hinder work,” returned the stranger, “but it’s your 
missus’s own fault, for changing her house and never telling me. If it’s 
not convenient for me to sit down in the kitchen, I’ll wait here, but see 
her I must, for this is a’most my last day. Perhaps, young woman, you'd 
be so obleeging as mention that it’s Mrs. Thrupp with little Ran.” 

The servant began to think she might be doing wrong to refuse, and 
leaving the visitor standing there, proceeded to inform her mistress. She 
returned almost immediately. ‘ You are to walk in,” she said; ‘ but my 
missis says she don’t know anybody of your name.” 

The countrywoman was shown into a nicely furnished parlour, and Mrs. 
Cooke came to her. A tall, stately widow in a black silk dress that 
rustled as she walked, quite a lady. She had recently lost her husband, 
and, with him, a large portion of her income. Unwilling to vacate her 
house, which was her own, and by far too large for her reduced means, 
she had come to the resolution of letting part of it. Me 

The countrywoman dropped a curtsey. ‘‘I should be glad, mum, if 
you please, to see the missus.” 

“T am the mistress,” answered Mrs. Cooke. 

The stranger looked confounded. She put the child down, whom she 
had again taken in her arms, and telling him to be still, searched in her 
pocket, and drew forth a piece of paper. 

“ Be so obleeging as to read it, mum,” she said. ‘ ‘That’s the direction 
as they give me, and I’m sure I thought I had come right. If not, per- 
haps you’d direct me, for I’m a’most moithered in this great Lunnon 
town, and half dead a carrying of the child, There seems to be no end 
to the streets and turnings.” 

“This is my address, certainly,” said the lady, looking at the paper. 
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“ Who gave it you? What is your business? I have lived here many 
years. J am Mrs. Cooke.” 

“The missus I want is not you at all, mum. She is young. They 
told me she lived here. She used to live there,” showing the back of a 
letter, “and that’s where I went after her, yesterday. But they said she 
had left them some weeks, and had got a house of her own, and it was 
here; and they only knew it by the man as came for her piano telling 
them where he was going to take it to, for she did not tell them her- 
self.” 

“‘ Now it is explained,” said Mrs. Cooke. ‘The lady you speak of 
has taken part of my house. Mrs. Lyvett.” 

‘‘ That's not the name,” quickly observed the woman. 

‘“‘ Perhaps not the one you knew her by. She is just married.” 

‘Married again, is she! Well, mum, I must see her, if you please.” 

*‘ She is not here yet. They are in the country, and are coming home 
to-day.” 

“6 That's bad news for me,” said the stranger, after a pause. ‘‘ What 
time is she expected ?” 

“It is uncertain. Probably not much before six. They have ordered 
dinner for that hour.” 

“Good patience! what am I todo? And the ship a going to sail on 
Saturday, and not a thing yet got together! Mum! if you’d let me leave 
them with you ?” 

** Leave what P” 

“The child and his bundle of things, and a little matter of money I 
have got to return.” 

** My good woman,” said Mrs. Cooke, ‘I do not understand you. Leave 
them for what purpose ?” 

“‘To hand over to—what did you please to say her name was now?” 

“Mrs, Lyvett.” 

‘Ay, Mrs. Lyvett. Iam a rare bad one at minding names. He’s a 
year and nine months old, and we have had the care of him since he 
was born. But now, me and my husband have joined the Land Emigrant 
Society to Sydney, and I can’t keep him no longer.” 

“ Whose child is it?” inquired the astonished Mrs. Cooke. 

“It’s hers. Over young she was when it was born, and her husband 
was abroad, fighting. A soldier officer he was. I nursed her and kept 
the child, and she went back to Lunnon.” 

The woman stopped to wipe her hot face, and Mrs. Cooke listened in 
a maze of perplexity. 

‘*A month or more ago,” proceeded the woman, “there come a man 
down to our country; a agent, they called him, of the Foreign Land 
Society, and he persuaded a many of us to go out; so I wrote to tell her 
of it, and that she must find another place for little Randy. No answer 
came, mum, and we wrote again, and then we wrote a third time, and 
still no notice was took. Very ill-convenient it was for me to keep him 
while we sold off our things and journeyed up here, but what was I to 
do? We got up yesterday, and I went to the place where she used to 
live, and found she had moved here.” 

“I think there must be some mistake. I do not believe we can be 


speaking of the same party,” said Mrs. Cooke. 
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“Oh yes, mum, we are. There ain’t no doubt of it. I saw our own 
letters to her a waiting there at the old place, for her to send for ’em, 
which she hadn’t done,” 

“ Have you any objection to tell me the name of this lady—by which 

ou knew her ?” 

“It was Mrs. Penryn, But after her husband died, which, as she sent 
us word, was very soon, she got backward in her payments, and my 
husband come all the way up to Lunnon to see about it; and then he 
learnt as she went by her maiden name, which was Miss May, and taught 
music and school-learning. She has paid better lately, and some that’s 
remaining in hand I have brought back. It’s sixteen shilling, mum, 
which I’d leave, please, with the child.” 

“You cannot leave the child. It is quite impossible that I can receive 
so extraordinary a charge. I must decline to interfere. Indeed, I am 
sorry to have been told this.” 

“Dear, good lady, pray be merciful! Not a thing can I set about 
while I’m saddled with this child; and we a going out o’ dock on Satur- 
day. He’s such a dreadful weight to carry about, and we are a stopping 
all down in Rotherhithe.” 

Mrs. Cooke considered. She saw that the person before her was, 
beyond doubt, a decent and honest countrywoman. The story was a 
very curious one. Mr. Frederick Lyvett’s connexions were so highly 
respectable: could it be that the wife he had just married was less so ? 
“ All I can do,” she said aloud, “is to allow you to wait here till Mrs. 
Lyvett returns. You can have some dinner with my servants, But I 
must request you not to speak of this matter to them, for it would not 
be prudent.” 

Early in the afternoon, and before the house was well ready to receive 
them, the travellers arrived. Mr. Lyvett handed his bride from the 
carriage, and then hastened away to his office, for he was the junior 
partner in an eminent legal firm. The servants carried the luggage 
— and Mrs. Lyvett cast scrutinising glances over her new home, 
which she had not yet seen. The drawing-rooms were handsome enough 
to satisfy even her, and she was tolerably particular. She then went into 
the sleeping rooms, and told the servants to uncord the boxes. 

They obeyed her and retreated. Mrs. Lyvett knelt down before one 
of the trunks, and was taking out some of the things, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and the countrywoman entered. She was leading 
the boy, who was dressed in a blue cotton frock and pinafore, his light 
hair dispersed in pretty curls over his little head. She carried the bundle 
in her hand, and his hat and cape. Mrs, Lyvett stared in amazement. 

“Mum, you have forgot me, I see, but sure you have not forgot your 
own child, Randy, give your hand to your ma, and hold up your pretty 
face. It’s the image of yourn, mum.” 

To describe the startling effect this had upon Mrs, Lyvett would be a 
difficult task. The muscles of her throat stood out, her eyes dilated, a 
spasm took her face, and its colour became livid, as if ready for the 
grave. The child, led up to her by Mrs. Thrupp, held out his hand, but 
she started from him with a ery of agony. 

“Why have you come here? Why have you brought him ?’’ were 
the first connected words she gasped forth, And the woman explained ; 
as she had done to Mrs. Cooke. 
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Then her mood changed, and all the signs of uncontrolled passion, 
fierce, satanic anger shook her as she stood. Threats, reproaches, en- 
treaties, promises, were in turn resorted to, to induce Mrs. Thrupp to 
take away the child and keep him; to take him to Australia; to put him 
out to nurse in London ; anywhere, with anybody; do with him what 
she would. But Mrs. Thrupp, when her first astonishment ‘at this re- 
ception was overcome, steadily refused to comply. Not, she said, that 
she did not feel the parting with him: she loved him as a child of her 
own. The boy was frightened, hid his face in his nurse’s dress, and cried 
out aloud. Mrs. Lyvett, by way of stopping the noise, sprang upon him 
like a tigress, acted, and shook him. ‘The child screamed out all the 
louder, for very terror, and she beat him about the ears, and shook him 
still till his breath was gone. 

“ Good mercy !” uttered the Suffolk woman, as she tore him from Mrs. 
Lyvett, and folded him in her sheltering arms, “ there'll be murder com- 
mitted next. Why, you have got no kin o’ nature about you! The 
brute animals have kindness for their own.” 

“You must take him with you,” she continued to urge, but in a sub- 
dued voice, as if fearful it should be heard outside. ‘* You must.” 

“‘T have said I cannot,” returned the woman; “ where’s the good 0 
my repeating it? We have hired ourselves out, over seas, to do hand 
labour, and it’s not possible.” 

“Put him out in London then,” again frantically urged Mrs. Lyvett. 
‘“‘ Find people to take him; I will pay you well. Look here,” she added, 
opening a purse and pouring out the sovereigns with her shaking hands, 
* you shall have it all. Here’s a note as well.” 

“Mum, I thank ye, but I have not a minute of my own, and we don't 
know a soul in this big city. The time I’m a losing to-day, my husband 
will be a’most ready to beat me for. Money is not of so much value to 
us, NOW we are a going where they say we shall get plenty. And now! 
must say good-by to you, Randy. Lord help ye, child, and raise you up 
a friend in your need.” 

She tried to unwind his arms, but the child sobbed, and moaned, and 
clung to her. 

*T haven’t got the heart to do it,” she sobbed. “ I'll get him to sleep 
afore I go, and we’ll part that way.” 

She untied the strings of her bonnet, leaned her face on the little 
child’s, rocked him in her arms, and began a low, chanting sort of ditty. 
It was her favourite mode of hushing him to sleep, and the boy, ex- 
hausted by the recent scene, was soon soothed to it. 

“He’s as fast as a church now,” she whispered. “I suppose | may 
lay him down on the bed.” 

Mrs. Lyvett offered no opposition. Her passion spent, she had sat 
like one stupified, opposite to the woman and child, looking at them and 
biting her lips. Mrs. Thrupp turned down the coverlid of the bed, 
gently laid the child on the blanket, kissed him, and covered him up. 

“ Now, mum, I'll wish you good day,” she said, “and good luck im 
this world, if we should never meet again. But oh! think better of the 
hard things you have said, and be kind to little Randy.” 

She had got out of the room, when Mrs. Lyvett, as if a sudden 
thought struck her, sprang to the door and called her back. The woman 
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returned, but somewhat reluctantly, for she was indeed pressed for 
time. 

“You will oblige me,” said Mrs. Lyvett—and she was now as calm as 
the sky in summer—“by going out of this house at once, waiting to 
speak to no one.” 

“ And that’s what I mean to do, mum. To-day ain't no day of gos- 
siping for me.” 

“Then go down quietly, without their hearing you, and let yourself 
out. 1 wish it. Here is something to drink Randolphe’s health on his 
next birthday,” she added, putting a sovereign in her hand. 

“Mum, I thank you, and we'll do it heartily. It’s in September, and 
I hope we shall then be nearing the other side. Mum,” she added, the 
tears rising to her eyes, “ you will surely be kind to him ?” 

“ Of course I shall be kind. But I was put out just now. You ought 
to have given me notice of bringing him, and then I would have provided 
for it. I wish you a safe journey.” 

The woman, obedient to Mrs. Lyvett’s wishes, went quietly down the 
stairs and left the house. The hall door was somewhat difficult to shut, 
outside, and as she proceeded along the garden path, she turned round— 
to make sure she had not left it open. Mrs. Cooke was standing at her 
parlour window, watching her over the blind. It was a warm June day, 
and the window was open. 

Mrs. Thrupp dropped a curtsey. “I’m obleeged, mum, for your 
hospitality, and feel it was kind of you to bestow it on a stranger, such 
as me.” The lady nodded, and the countrywoman passed out at the 
gate, just as the clocks were chiming four. 

Now we cannot follow the acts of Mrs. Lyvett: what really passed in 
that chamber, after the departure of the woman, was seen by none. 
That she was in a fearful strait, it would be folly to deny. Any minute, 
between then and six o'clock, she might expect home her husband. A 
few days previously, when she had knelt at the altar, and the officiating 
minister had adjured her to declare whether there was any impediment 
why she might not be wedded in holy matrimony, and to answer as she 
would answer at the dreadful Day of Judgment, she had held her “per 
Yet was this no impediment? How could she meet her husband and 
show him that little child? Why, he would cast her away to the scorn 
of the world, turn her out, it might be that very night, with loathing, 
and she must slink back to a far worse lot than that from which he had 
raised her! It is probable that the suggestion came across her to avowa 
previous marriage, and was abandoned as worse than impracticable, for 
he would too surely require legal proofs of it, and such had never existed. 
It is certain that she was in a state of mind bordering upon distraction : 
there are casuists who may have declared her to be, just then, irrespon- 
sible for her actions. 

Frederick Lyvett, meanwhile, had proceeded to the office. Upon 
entering the room which contained his own desk, he was surprised 
to see it occupied. A Mr. Jones, long attached to the firm, was sitting 
before it. 

“ How are you?” said Mr. Lyvett, shaking him by the hand. ‘“ What's 
going on, out of the common ?” 


“ Nothing. Why?” 
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“That you are in this room?” 

“ That’s the governor’s doing. Wish you joy, Fred. How's madam?” 

“ Quite well. Let me come there.” 

“J say, it was too bad to steal a march upon us all, ”*Twould have 
been but civil to invite a fellow to the wedding.” 

“ Get out of the way, Jones. I want to come to my place. Pretty 
strong, I think, your usurping it.” 

Mr. Jones laughed. ‘I dare not get out, Fred. The governor has 
assigned this place to me, for good and all, I am one of the firm now.” 

“ A white one.” 

“It’s true. I signed articles yesterday.” 

Frederick Lyvett looked at him for a few moments, as if unable to 
take in the information, “Is my father in his room?” was his next 
question. 

‘J suppose so, I say, stop a minute. How you whirl off from one !” 

“Well ?” 

Mr. Jones suddenly took his hand, speaking in a low tone. “ If they 
have put you out, and me in, Fred, believe me, it is no fault of mine. | 
never should have sought to raise myself on your downfal, You will 
hear more from Mr. Lyvett and James.” 

Frederick Lyvett went up-stairs, and opened the door of his father’s 
private room. The latter waved him away, for a client was sitting there 
in eager converse. He looked for his brother James. Mr. James was 
notin. He then went down to the old confidential clerk, Mr. Rowley. 

* Rowley, what is all this up? Jones has got my desk, and says it is 
by my father’s orders.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Frederick, Iam as much grieved as if you were my own 
son. I did try to say a word for you to Mr. Lyvett, but he would not 
hear me. Perhaps time may make things right. I hope and trust it 
will, You have not seen him ?”’ , 

“No. Sir Charles Dalrymple is there.” 

* He will not stop long. I know what he wants to-day. Mr. Frederick, 
I must say a word of counsel to you. It will not be the first, you 
know.” 

“‘ Not by a good many,” laughed Frederick. 

‘Your father is very much put out. This has been the worst blow he 
has ever had. He feels it for you, not for himself———” 

“ Then he has no cause to feel it for me,” interrupted Frederick, “for 
the step I have taken has assured my happiness.” But Mr. Rowley 
held up his finger for silence. 

“T would ask you to be prepared for any ebullition of anger, and to 
bear it without retort,” he continued to say. ‘In his vexation, he may 
speak hasty words ; but don’t you retaliate, Mr. Fred, for that would only 
make matters worse. When his anger has had time to calm down, say 
in a few months, he may set things again on the old footing for you.” 

“‘ But Jones is in.” 

“There’s room for you and him too. The business is large enough. 
See your father, and be submissive to him. If——There goes some- 
body. Wells.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Was that Sir Charles Dalrymple who went out ?” 
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“ Yes it was, sir.” 

“Now's your time, Mr. Frederick, before anybody else comes in.” 

Away tore Frederick up the stairs, a flight at a time, anxious to 
“stand the governor's firing and get it over.” 

The “firing” was not that anticipated. Mr. Lyvett said little, and 
that little calmly: it was apparent that his feeling of anger had — 
into the deeper one of sorrow, He quietly explained to his son that 
after the marriage he had made—had persisted in making, in express de~ 
fiance of his mother’s wishes and his own commands—he could no longer 
remain a member of the respectable firm of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and 
Lyvett, and that he, Mr. Lyvett, had exercised the power he held in his 
hands to dissolve the partnership, so far as his youngest son was con- 
cerned. But he did not wish to - harsh, more so than the proprieties 
of the case demanded, and a certain sum of money (6000/., being a por- 
tion of what Frederick would inherit hereafter) he had caused to be 
placed to Frederick’s account at the banker’s. The interest of this would 
supply household exigencies (for the wife he had married, not having 
been reared in a sphere accustomed to refinements, could not require 
them), and he would recommend Frederick to commence practice on his 
own account. 

Mr. Frederick Lyvett heard his father to an end, and then spoke. 
‘“* My marriage,” he said, “is an act that concerns only my private life. 
How can it affect my remaining, or not remaining, in the fem “4 

‘“‘ The person you have married is particularly objectionable to us ; and 
you were aware of this. As the daughter of the man and his wife who 
were our servants for many years in these offices, it is impossible that we 
can ever associate with her. If they gave her an accomplished educa- 
tion, why it only served to render her miserable, and themselves ridicu- 
lous. There were other and more weighty objections to her, of which I 
informed you——” 

“They were not true: she disproved them all,” eagerly interrupted 
Frederick, 

“‘ They were true. But she is now your wife, and I will not again 
allude to them. Your brother felt—I felt—your mother and sisters felt 
—Mr, Castlerosse felt—that your giving your name to this person cast a 
slur upon yourself, so great, as to render it inexpedient for you to remain 
a member of this firm; indeed, it could not be permitted. I can only say 
I hope you will do well, alone. We can no doubt put some odds and 
ends of practice into your hands, and we will do so.” 

Frederick Lyvett did not answer, He was reflecting on his father’s 
words ; revolving the prospect before him. 

“ Upon one point, Frederick,” Mr. Lyvett went on, ‘ we must have a 
thorough understanding. Upon no pretext seek or attempt to introduce 
her to the family: it would be derogatory to your mother and sisters 
and to James’s wife: neither at present nor in future shall we ever sub- 
mit to know her. Yourself we will receive. Come and see us whenever 
you please, your mother wishes it; remembering that her name, and all 
allusion to her, is an interdicted topic. Come and dine with us to- 
morrow if you will, This evening we are going out,” 

“TJ will not promise to come,” answered Frederick. ‘ Of course, it 
would cause me great pain to be on estranged terms with my mother. 
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I think I am treated ill in this affair, but for my mother’s sake I will not 
resent it.” . . * . . 

“ My boy !” cried Mr. Lyvett, the agitation of his voice betraying that 
his wounds were sharp just then, “I trust that should children be born 
to you, they may never bring the grief to you that you have brought 
home to us.” 

As Frederick went down stairs, the old clerk was looking out for him. 
“ How have you sped?” he whispered. 

“Sped! That farce of turning me out! It is to stand.” 

Mr. Rowley shook his head. “I knew it was to, when they did it. 
Mr. Lyvett talks to me of most things. Was he very outrageous ?” 

“Cool and calm. The family don’t want to break with me. He 
asked me to dinner to-morrow.” 

“ That’s better than I hoped for,” was the hearty response. ‘‘ Pray 
go. You will, won’t you?” 

“No, of course I shan’t. A pretty compliment to my wife—to go 
home to dinner and leave her behind, before we have been married a 
fortnight !” 

“ It is the only way to conciliate, and it all lies in that. You don’t 
know the feuds that time and conciliation have reconciled. Go, Mr. 
Fred, go; take old Rowley’s advice for once.” 

“T think I have taken it pretty often. I say, Rowley, just look about 
for what’s mine. Here’s the key of the private drawer in the desk Jones 
has got. Put the things in a parcel, with anything else you may find, 
and I'll send for it. There ought to be a few books of mine some- 
where.” 

Mr. Frederick Lyvett returned home, not getting there till six. The 
dinner was ready to be brought on the table, and he hastily went to wash 
his hands. The bedroom and dressing-room were in disorder, things 
half in, half out of the trunks, the floor strewed. Fred Lyvett had the 
bump of order, and the sight jarred on that organ’s sensitive nerves. He 
kissed his wife, a young, fair, handsome woman, and said something 
about her fatigue. She was in the dress she had worn on the journey, 
quite a noticeable event, for she was so fond of finery. 

“ Sophia!” he suddenly exclaimed, as they were beginning dinner, 
“are you ill ?” 

She was attempting to eat her fish, but her face had turned livid, and 
a fit of trembling seemed to have seized on her. 

“It is only the fatigue of the journey,” she said, her teeth chattering 
as she spoke, “and I exerted myself unpacking.” 

“You should not have attempted to unpack to-day. I see you have 
been unable to put anything away.” 

“T felt ill,” she murmured. 

Frederick Lyvett rose and approached his wife. The very chair shook 
under her. 

“Once or twice before—when I have been much fatigued—I have 
been attacked—like this,” said Mrs. Lyvett, in disjointed sentences. 

_ “Can I bring you anything up, ma’am?” inquired the maid who was 
in waiting. ‘ Anything warm?” she added, looking on with com- 


passion. 
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“ Yes,” cried Mr. Lyvett, “some brandy-and-water.—Did the brandy 
and wine come that I ordered ?” 

“ Tt is placed in your cellar, sir.” : 

“ Bring up a tumbler directly. Hot and strong. My dearest Sophi 
what onits be ?”” , . — 

*T shall be better soon,” she faintly answered. 

Mrs. Lyvett drank the brandy-and-water and became better, but she 
refused her dinner, and leaned back in an arm-chair while Mr. Lyvett 
finished his. After the servant had cleared away the things, she appeared 
again at the door. 

“ Can I speak to you, if you please, ma’am ?” 

“To me?” asked Mrs. Lyvett. She rose and approached the door, a 
nervous movement running all through her frame. 

The girl pulled the door to behind Mrs. Lyvett, before she spoke, but 
did not close it. ‘‘ My mistress wished me to ask, ma’am, if we should 
make some bread-and-milk for the baby’s supper.” 

*“* The—baby’s—supper ?”’ she stammered. 

“Or is there anything else he would like better ?” 

Mrs. Lyvett fell against the door-post for support. “ The woman took 
her child away with her,” she gasped. 

“ Took it away Oh, then,” added the girl, breaking off her sentence, 
“my mistress must have been mistaken. She thought it was left.” 

Frederick Lyvett had quick ears. “‘ What was that consultation about 
a baby, Sophy ?” he said, when his wife returned. ‘ You might have 
told her we had not got any yet.” 

Mrs. Lyvett strove to smile, but when her lips were drawn away from 
her teeth she could not get them back again. “ People do make such 
stupid mistakes,” she attempted to mutter. “ A woman who—knew my 
mother—called here this afternoon—with her baby—and the servant 
thought she had not gone.” 

The words and the matter passed away from his mind. Mrs. Lyvett 
threw herself into the easy-chair again, and he related to her the sub- 
stance of what passed at the office, suppressing only the stern probibition 
as to all future intercourse with herself. “ They are on the corky system 
just now, Sophy,”’ he concluded, “ but they’ll come down. Don't be dis- 
heartened.” 

She urged his acceptance of the following evening’s invitation—urged 
it so strongly, in so agitated and eager a manner, that it turned the scale 
of his mind in favour of going. ‘ But I don’t like to leave we alone for 
a whole evening,” he repeated. ‘“‘ They dine at seven, I should not get 
home till ten, or later, for it won’t do to run away the minute dinner’s 
over. A disgraced child must be on its good behaviour.” 

Mrs. Lyvett only pressed it the more urgently. She should be happier 
alone, knowing he was there, than if he remained away for her gratifica- 
tion. 

When they retired to rest, Mr. Lyvett saw that the clothes and 
packages had been put tolerably straight by the servants. In the middle 
of the night his wife was taken with a second fit of trembling, so violent 
that it woke him up in a fright. 

In the morning she was pretty well, and was nearly dressed, when she 
heard a noise, as of shaking, in the dressing-room. She sprang towards 
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it with a gesture of terror. Mr. Lyvett, with some coats on his arm, had 
hold of the brass knob of one of the closets, and was shaking to get it 
«Qh, don’t do that!” she uttered, seizing his arm. 

«‘ Why, what is the matter ?” he inquired, for her face looked a mass 
of ghastly terror. 

“ 1 break the lock,” 

“ Sophy, dear, what ails you? Break the lock! NotI. And if I 
did, it need not put you out, This is a capital closet. I noticed it when 
I took the rooms. Lots of brass pegs in it, the very place for my clothes, 
You will want the other one and the wardrobe. Where's the key of this 
closet ?” he demanded of the servant who appeared in answer to his peal 
at the bell. 

“I don’t know, sir,” she replied. “It was in the door when we made 
the rooms ready.” 

“Tt is out now,” was Mr. Lyvett’s remark. 

“‘T have not touched it, sir. I noticed last night that it was out.” 

“I must have it,” said Mr. Lyvett, 

Mrs, Lyvett interrupted. “Perhaps I took it out,” she said, “I 
know I was looking in the closet. I will seareh for it after breakfast.” 
She had got her face buried in a drawer as she spoke, and they could not 
see its shivering whiteness. 

They went in to breakfast. When it was over, Mr. Lyvettirose. “ Now, 
Sophy, this key.” 

“] will look for it by-and-by.” 

“ But I want it now. I want to arrange my things at once.” 

She rose and left the room. But the moment she was in the bedroom, 
far from searching for the key, she sank down on a chair wringing her 
hands, her whole appearance, her face, her attitude, bespeaking a state of 
wild alarm. Mr. Lyvett suddenly opened the door, and saw her. 

“ My dear Sophia, what is the matter?” A fit of trembling, violent 
as that of the previous evening, was shaking her now. 

“What can it possibly be? You must have medical advice. When 
was it you experienced these seizures before ?” 

“ It is nothing—nothing,”’ she panted, “I did have them, some years 

Frederick-——”” 

“ My love ?” 

“ Do not tease me to look just now for the key. I will get it for you 
by this evening.”’ 

“Oh, never mind the key. My things will do any time. Think of 
pa I'll ask Mrs. Cooke to recommend a medical man, and we will 

ave him in at once. She is sure to employ one in the neighbourhood.” 

He was hastening from the room, but Mrs. Lyvett arrested him by a 
gesture and a groan—for it could not be called a word, “ Call no one,” 
she murmured. “ Let me only be quiet, and it will pass away. It is an 
attack of the nerves, brought on by fatigue.” 

He stood and watched her, and presently she arose, languid but com- 

She took his arm, and they went back to the breakfast-room. 

wo dark circles were round her eyes, and altogether she looked as her 
husband had never seen her look. He gently put her into the easy-chair, 
and drew a footstool before her, 
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« Now I tell you what, Sophy, don’t you stir out of that chair all day- 
And if the trembling comes on again, take some brandy-and-water im- 
mediately. It did you good last night. You must not go travelling 
again, if this is to be it. Shall I remain at home with you?” 

‘No, oh no,” she eagerly answered, “ you could do me no good. I 
only want quiet. You know you have a deal to arrange to-day, and several 

le to see. Pray do not neglect it.” 

“ Well, I shall not go home this evening.” 

“ You must go—you shall go !” she exclaimed, with a vehemence that 
positively startled Mr. Lyvett. “TI tell you, Frederick, any worry would 
only make me worse, and it would worry me dreadfully to oe at you 
neglected this first invitation of your father’s. It might render the breach 
irrevocable.” 

“ Good-by, then,” he said, stooping to take his farewell. ‘ But I can 
tell you it depends upon whether you are better.” 

r. Lyvett passed down the stairs, and as he was crossing the hall, met 
Mrs. Cooke. He had known her many years. Her son, now dead, had 
been articled to his father’s house. He stopped to shake hands. 

‘“‘T am sorry to hear Mrs. Frederick Lyvett is not well,” she said. 

“Not very. From fatigue of travelling, I believe. She says it will 
soon pass off. I wish you would go up and see her, Mrs. Cooke. And,” 
he added, dropping his voice to a whisper, “if you think it anything 
“i ey just send for a doctor, and say nothing about it to my wife till he 
is here.” 

In a short time Mrs. Cooke went up-stairs. Mrs. Lyvett seemed very 
well then. She received her haughtily, not to say ungraciously; and 
spoke in a resentful tone of her husband’s having thought she needed 
assistance. 

‘Did the countrywoman take away the child yesterday ?” asked Mrs. 
Cooke, in a friendly tone. 

‘Of course she did,” was Mrs. Lyvett’s reply, looking steadily at her, 
but she was taken directly with a fit of coughing, and had to rub her hand- 
kerchief over her face. 

“So Ann brought me word, when I sent up to ask if you would like 
some food for him. But I do not know how my sight could so have de- 
ceived me. I saw her go away, and it seemed she had nothing with her. 
Where he was hidden, will, to me, always be a mystery.” 

** He was asleep in her arms under her shawl.” 

“ Well, no, that could hardly be. Both her arms were hanging down. 
I noticed her hands: she had one glove on, and was carrying the other.”’ 

‘She would scarcely leave her child a present for me,” returned Mrs. 
Lyvett, with a forced, repelling laugh. 

Mrs. Cooke cleared her throat, and looked another way, speaking hur- 
fiedly. “The woman mentioned to me some particulars; and said she 
had brought the child home; to leave him. I regret much that she should 
have spoken, for of course it is no business of mine, but I beg to assure 
you that I shall never think of mentioning to any one what she said.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what she said to you,” was the answer, de- 
livered in a curt, discourteous tone. “And it is of no consequence. She 
8 @ woman who is deranged at times, and is then given to say strange 


things: but nobody notices her. I have occasionally given her charity, 
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that is what she wanted yesterday. The child is her own, her 
; but when the mania is upon her she disowns him.”’ 
Cooke found much food for reflection that day. Was she to be- 
eve the countrywoman’s tale, or Mrs. Frederick Lyvett’s? She inclined 
that of the former, who not only appeared Pony sane and sensible, 
but she had honesty written on her face, which Mrs. Lyvett had not. In 
the next place, she could almost swear, if necessary, that the woman had 
not the child when she departed. Carrying it, she certainly was not, yet 
where could it have been hidden? Under her petticoats? No. She 
was of slender make, and her lavender cotton gown hung down, flat and 
scanty, as peasants’ gowns generally do. Yet it was equally certain that 
the chuld had gone, for Mrs. Lyvett could not have got him hidden in the 
house. However, as she repeated to herself, it was no business of hers, 
so she would not wonder any more about it. But the more she strove to 
follow this resolve, the less was she able to do it. The affair was deter- 
mined to haunt her. 

Mr. Frederick Lyvett came home in his cab to dress. He found the 
closet open, and his things placed nicely in it. His wife had done it. 
She appeared to have recovered, and insisted that he should not hurry 
home: she should not wish to see him one moment before eleven. He 
was elated at her being so well, and descended at half-past six to his cab, 
which had waited for him. 

It was the dusk hour of the same evening. That is, nine o’clock had 
struck, when a figure wrapped in a large shawl, and carrying what 
seemed a heavy, cumbersome bundle under it, stole down the stairs at 
Mrs. Cooke's; stealthily, slowly, cautiously, as if she dreaded even the 
creaking of a board; stole across the hall, whose lamp was not yet 
lighted, and noiselessly out at the front door. She pulled it to, but did 
not close it after her, probably dreading the sound, sped through the 
gate, and turned to the left. The road-lamp flashed on her face, its 
colour, as seen through her veil, was white as death, and her mouth 
opened with every laboured breath she drew, 

She bore steadily on her road, but with difficulty, for she was not 
accustomed to heavy burdens. The road is tolerably lonely there, and 
every now and then, when not a soul was in sight, she leaned against a 
dead wall, or a railing, or a stone gate-post for rest. Once, when she 
was well-nigh exhausted, she sat down on a garden step. An unin- 
tentional movement partially displaced the shawl and exposed the bundle. 
A curious looking bundle it was, wrapped up in what seemed to be 
flannel, clumsy, and tied round with much string. She had not sat a 
minute when a policeman appeared, coming round the corner she had 
passed. She sprang up and darted away, helped on by unnatural 
strength. 

She came to the Regent’s Park; it was no great distance; and was 
entering it, when another policeman appeared, coming from it. She 
turned short round, and cowered under the shelter of a dark wall, He 
went the other way, and as the echo of his footsteps died on her ear, she 
came out of hiding and stole on again. Scarcely any people were in the 
Park at that hour, and she chose a path which took her to the water. 
She soon came near it: it looked dull and dark, not glimmering, and 
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she stood still. Some railings intervened; she got over them, and ap- 
it. 

A few moments, and she reap . Extending her head over the 
railings, she peered cautiously, this way and that, in the dusky night. 
Nothing, human or animal, was near, and she tumbled over them in 
haste and confusion, and sped back the way she had come. Ever and 
anon, as she tore along, her head was turned back over her shoulder, as 
if she were fleeing from some darksome thing, and feared its following 
her. Her movements were free now, and her step was lighter. Yes, 
surely ; for the burden was no longer with her. Where had she left it? 

A cab was passing as she emerged from the Park by the nearest gate. 
She hailed it, and got in, giving the driver only a word of direction : 
that of the road where her house was si . 

“ What part of it?” he inquired. 

“Drive on, I'll tell you when to stop.” 

She sat in it, panting and breathless, shaking as she had shaken at 
home. She let the man drive past her house some slight distance, and 
then stopped the cab. The fare was very trifling, but she put half a 
crown into his hand, and walked on, away still from home. Cabmen are 
suspicious men, remarkably wide awake. This one glanced keenly at 
her face through her veil, and stood watching her. Then he turned his 
cab, and drove slowly back, looking out for a fare. 

When the cab was out of sight she turned and approached her home. 
No lights were in the drawing-room, so her husband had not returned. 
That was fortunate, but another circumstance was less so. The door, 
which she had hoped to find on the jar, as she left it, was closed, and she 
could not get in unseen, The hour she did not know, but thought it 
might be half-past ten. 

hat should she do? She scarcely dared to knock and enter, and 
face the surprise as to her proceedings at so late an hour. The parlour 
shutters were closed, so no prying eyes were on her, and she paced back 
to the gate in indecision, and paused there, in the full light of the gas- 
lamp. At that moment a cab drove past. She did not recognise it, but 
the driver recognised her as the liberal fare he had recently set down. 
He had met another fare, a cab full, whom he was driving home. He 
turned round on his box, and noted the house: no fear that he would not 
know it again. 

Another cab came up, a private one, and stopped at the gate. Mr. 
Lyvett jumped from it, and his groom drove off immediately. 

oe Why, Sophia !” he exclaimed, in the very excess of astonishment, as 
he entered the gate and encountered her. “Is it you?” 

She laughed loudly. “I put on my great shawl, and came out to 
walk up and down before the gate, waiting for you. It was hot in-doors, 
and the night air is pleasant.” 

But he seemed rather cross, seemed to think the proceeding an extra- 
ordinary one, and recommended her not to doit again. She thought the 
servants stared curiously at her, but they ventured no remark. Both were 
there ; one opened the door, the other was in the hall. Mrs. Cooke was 
sitting in her parlour as they passed it, the door being put back. 
“Good night,” said Mr. Lyvett to her. “A warm night, is it not ?” 
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Mrs. Cooke came forward: “Yes it is, very warm. You gave us a 
fright,” she added to Mrs. Lyvett, who was hastening up the stairs, but 
at these words felt compelled to turn. ‘When Ann came up to light 
the hall-lamp, she found a beggar-boy in the hall : a young man, indeed, 
a great, strong, ill-looking fellow. He pretended to ask for bread, but 
it is a mercy she saw him, or we might all have been murdered in our 
beds to-night.” 

‘‘ How did he get in ?” exclaimed Mr. Lyvett. 

“ We could not imagine how, till we found Mrs. Lyvett was out. You 
must have left the door open,” she added, looking at the lady. “If you 
will kindly take the trouble to ring when you are going out, one of the 
servants will be at hand to show you out and close the door after you, 
Perhaps,” she continued, smiling, ‘Mrs. Lyvett is not accustomed to 
London, and little thinks that the streets are infested with thieves and 
vagabonds, ever on the watch for plunder.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Lyvett has lived in London all her life,” was Mr. Lyvett’s 
reply. Had you much trouble in getting rid of him ?” 

“No. I thought it best to conciliate the gentleman, and called the 
cook to give him some broken victuals. He then asked for old shoes, and 
I threatened him with a policeman unless he quitted the house.” 

“Tt is the police who are to blame,” returned Mr. Lyvett. ‘‘ What 
right have they to suffer these sort of fellows to be prowling about the 
roads at eleven o’clock at night ?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Cooke, * it is an hour and a half ago.” 

“T hope you will not be troubled again with such a customer,” he con- 
cluded. ‘ Good night, ma’am.” 

His wife had run up-stairs, and he followed her. The seryant had also 
gone up with lights. “Sophy,” he said, as the girl withdrew, ‘‘ you 
must have been out a long while. "Where can you have been?” 

“ Only walking about, watching for you. I told you so.” 

“ Don’t go letting yourself out again, my dear, in that odd sort of clan- 
destine way. Ring * ome up and let them wait upon you. It is different 
here from that place you were in at Brompton. Mrs. Cooke is a gentle- 
woman, you know, and accustomed to proper ways. Besides, you are 
Mrs. Frederick Lyvett now : don’t be afraid of giving trouble.” 

Mrs. Lyvett had no further attack of trembling that night. But she 
tossed and turned from side to side; and, when she did get to sleep, 
moaned and started so repeatedly that her husband obtained no rest. 

A day afterwards, London was ringing with the news of a dreadful 
crime. A child was dragged out of the water in the Regent’s Park, 
foully oe the cord and its fatal knot being still tightened round its 
neck. And the police were throwing out all their energies to discover 
where the child had come from, and who had committed the murder. 
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SAINT SIMON’S MEMOIRS.* 


Mr. Bay e Sr. Jon tells us that a friend of his, talking to a literary 
man the other day on the subject of Saint Simon, was informed that the 
Duke in question was “a great republican, a friend of Robespierre, who 
left very voluminous memoirs ;” and that a person of cultivated mind and 
wide reading, on hearing of this present translation, asked: “ Why did 
they make him a saint ?” We are also told that an amusing article was 
once written in France, called ‘“* The Two Saint Simons,” in which a dis- 
ciple of the new religion and an admirer of the Memoir-writer are made 
to talk for hours in rapturous tones of their idols without ever discovering 
their mistake. 

And yet with equal propriety might we identify the Sydney Smith of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Green-street, and the Edinburgh Review, with his 
namesake, the hero of Acre; or the D’Aubigné who fought for and 
quarrelled with Henri Quatre, with the D’Aubigné who writes the his- 
tory and romance of the Reformation ; or Sir Robert Peel jils, ex-Lord 
of the Admiralty, with Sir Robert Peel pére, sometime First Lord of the 
Treasury. But we will not pay our readers so poor a compliment as to 
suppose them unaware of the distinction, not only chronological but po- 
litical, social, personal, in one word, total, between the two Saint Simons. 
At any rate the chances are, we take it, that if the reader be unac- 
quainted with either, he is so with both. In which case he now enjoys 
an opportunity, thanks to Mr. Bayle St. John, of coming into close, 
familiar, and profitable contact with the illustrious writer of the Memoirs. 

No one can come to know much about Louis XIV. and his times, 
without ¢pso facto knowing a good deal about the Duke of Saint Simon. 
The Duke’s Memoirs are an indispensable condition to our acquaintance 
with the Grand Monarque. But the Memoirs as they come undocked, 
uncurtailed, unpruned from the pen of their ready writer, are far too 
diffuse for the general reader. Abridgments, indeed, always have their 
evil; but there are cases, and Saint Simon’s appears to be one, where they 
become a necessary evil—where we must have them, or nothing. Of 
course the student of history will still resort to the original work, in its 
twenty large octavo volumes of some 450 pages each. But whoso reads 
without a purposeat— any rate, without that purpose—will be glad of a 
condensation so judiciously managed as the present, wherein the clever 
translator reduces the given quantity to its lowest terms, while carefully 
on his guard against unduly impairing its quality ; endeavouring in effect 
to supply us with the concentrated essence of a too bulky original. The 
entire abridgment, in four volumes, will be equal to x Boon one-sixth of 
that original. Of course it is the spirit rather than the substance that is 
here reproduced, the Duke’s scattered facts being so collected together as 
to form one continuous narrative. The translator’s aim has been to let Saint 
Simon “retain as much as possible some of his French garments with 
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all his French ways and peculiarities. Whenever practicable,” he adds, 
‘«] have exactly translated his expressions ; when they were untransla- 
table I have rendered them into the language that seemed best to express 
his meaning—without being troubled with the idea of elegance. Always, 
too, I have adhered rigorously to my text. Not a thought, not a reflec- 
tion, not a phrase, have I willingly given that Saint Simon’s words do not 
justify. .... Except in the notes it is Saint Simon who speaks through- 
out.” Of a portion of these notes we shall have a word to say presently ; 
meanwhile the translator may be congratulated on the tact, the spirit, 
and the judgment with which he has (thus far) Aadf-accomplished his 


Mr. St. John has done well in making short work of the Duke’s long- 
winded digressions on the subject of “ precedence,” and his prolixity on 
whatever related to the order to which he belonged, and to all the rights 
of which he was so touchily sensitive. The dissertations on matters of 
this kind are the dullest part—and a very large part too—of the original 
Memoirs ; to reproduce them for the general reader in this country, 
would be reproductive industry of a most unprofitable sort. Quite sufli- 
cient is retained in the present volumes to give a taste of Saint Simon's 
quality in this respect—as for example, the account of M. de Luxem- 
bourg’s claim of precedence, which interested the Duke so nearly, and 
aggravated him so entirely ; and that of the quarrel about precedence 
between his mother and another duchesse at the funeral of Madlle. de 
Condé—or that other quarrel, on the same sore question, between M. de 
Coislin and the president of the parliament; or, again, the conflict at 
Court as to precedence at the Communion Table, and at the King’s 
dinner-table, and at the After-Suppers—each feud, sacred or profane, 
being contested with a tenacity, violence, and rancour that will rather re- 
pel than repay study. Saint Simon had a very cordial contempt for 
parvenus, and lost no opportunity of giving it practical expression. De- 
plorable in his eyes was the fact, to which those eyes could not be shut, 
that ‘there are in all Courts persons who, without wit and without dis- 
tinguished birth, without patrons or service rendered, pierce into the in- 
timacy of the most brilliant, and,” he continues, ‘“ succeed at last, 1 know 
not how, in forcing the world to look upon them as somebody.” A brave 
Cavoye, of this class—a truckling Saumery—a Duc de Gesvres, grandson 
of a “ pedlar, or something worse”—a Maréchal de Villeroy, grandson o1 
a “dealer in fresh fish at the markets”—a Secretary Voysin, blessed with 
“the one indispensable quality for admission mto the counsels of 
Louis XIV.—not a drop of noble blood in his veins”—faugh! these 
creatures are an offence to the nostrils of Saint Simon. He has no pa- 
tience with the King’s sanction of any such method of rise and progress. 
He is all indignation at the King’s patronage of his own illegitimate 
children. The Montespan pretenders he cannot away with; he will go 
all lengths to crush their claims, and uphold the cause of legitimate 
aura And oh the scorn he cherishes for your supple courtiers— 

or the race of toad-eaters in ordinary, tuft-hunters of every complexion, 
lickspittles of every degree !—whether it be the “ infamous act of personal 
adoration” by which Alberoni won the heart of Vendéme, or the intrigues 
of the cabal which beslavered the heir-apparent—or the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne herself, “crawling before that creature” Madlle. Choin, 
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Monseigneur’s favourite—or the truckling mob who deserted and decried 
Chamillart, when it became the policy of De Maintenon to turn the 
minister out of office. Not that Saint Simon, after all, was himself sub- 
limely superior to the charm of Court existence. It was the potency of 
that charm which gave such intensity to his interest in whatever concerned 
the “ dignity” of his order, and the “ respectability” of its environments. 
And when was man more keenly interested in every topie of the kind— 
in all the highways and byways of the subject—in all its branch lines, 
ramifications, offshoots, subdivisions, subsections, and most distant rela- 
tionships ? He was conscious of the keenness of his spirit of curiosity, 
and avows it once and again in the course of these Memoirs. Thus, 
when the Court witnessed the sham fight at Compiégne, “the most 
beautiful sight that can be imagined”—the Duke breaks off from his 
deseription of the military display, to observe: ‘But a spectacle of 
another sort, that I could paint forty years hence as well as to-day, so 
strongly did it strike me, was’ the manner of the King as he every now 
and then stooped to speak to Madame de Maintenon in her sedan-chair : 
“ Each time that he did so she was obliging enough to open the window 
four or five inches, but never half way; for I noticed particularly, and I 
admit that I was more attentive to this spectacle than to that of the 
troops.” So again when Madame de Lude brought word to the King, as 
he amused himself at the carp basin, of the accident that had happened 
to the young Duchesse de Bourgogne—and when Louis had exhibited in 
most unseemly fashion his selfishness, choler, and utter want of feeling, 
and then, after a while, left the astounded courtiers to themselves—*“ as 
soon,” says the Duke, “as we dared look at each other out of his sight, 
our eyes met and told all... .. However distant may be that scene, it 
is always equally present to me... .. I myself examined everybody 
with my eyes and ears, and was satisfied with myself for having long sinee 
thought that the king loved and cared for himself alone, and was himself 
his only object in life.” Very characteristic, too, is Saint Simon’s exela- 
mation, when reporting the King’s decision that the Duc de Berry should 
marry the daughter of Orleans: ‘‘ What must have been the state of 
Madame la Duchesse [de Bourbon, whose daughter was thus set aside | ! 
I never knew what took place in her house at this strange moment ; and 
would have dearly paid for a hiding-place behind the tapestry.” And 
once more, take Saint Simon’s account of his feelings and demeanour on 
learnmg the death of Monsiegneur: “ Thus answered, | tried not to be 
glad. I know not if 1 sueceeded well, but at least it is certain, that 
neither joy nor sorrow blunted my curiosity, and that while taking due 
care to preserve all decorum, I did not consider myself in any way foreed 
to play the doleful. . . . . J felt under no constraint, and followed ever 
face with my glances, and tried to scrutimise them unobserved.’’ Wit 
almost rapture he then dilates upon the sensations enjoyed during such 
an inquest of human faces—the absorbing gratification he then and there 
derived from watching, like a spy whom nothing eseapes, the signs and 
wonders expressed on the visages that surrounded him—whether the ex- 
pressions were assumed or genuine, involuatary or put on; a true thing, 
that did not lie, or a hollow sham, that might deceive others, but could 
y impose upon hin. 

A special characteristic, indeed, of Saint Simon, is the attention he 
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habitually to physiognomical details. The outside of a man rivets 

i a time at least—as a preliminary towards turning the man 
inside out, or looking him through and through. The portrait of Chief 
President Harlay: seems to stand out from its framie: “He was small, 
vigorous, and thin, with a lozenge-shaped face, a long aquiline’ nose— 
fine; speaking; keen eyes, that usually looked furtively at you, but whiich, 
if fixed on a client or a magistrate, were fit to make him sink into the 
earth. :. He wore narrow robes, an almost ecclesiastical collar and wrist- 
band to:match, a brown wig mixed with white, thickly furnished but 
short, and with a great cap over it. He affected a bending attitude, and 
walked so, with a false air, more humble than modest, and always shaved 
along the walls to make people make way for him with greater noise ; 
and at Versailles worked his way on by a series of respectful and, as it 
were, shame-faced bows to the right and left.” The account of Harlay’s 
wife does not omit to mention, that, ‘in effect, she was extremely fat, 
and of a very high colour.” We see in Madame de Montechevreuil a 
“tall creature, meagre and yellow, who laughed sillily, and showed long 
and ugly teeth; who was extremely devout, of a compassed mien, and 
who only wanted a broomstick to be a perfect witch.” M. Monaco 
‘was almost blind in both eyes, and had a huge pointed belly, which 
absolutely excited fear, it jutted out so far.” Rose, the artful and adroit 
secretary in the King’s idlient, who died in 1710, after having held for 
half a century the office of “the pen”—an office which consisted in 
forging or imitating so exactly the King’s handwriting, that the real 
could not be distinguished from the counterfeit, and so saving his majesty 
the trouble of writing letters with his own hand*—was “a little man, 
neither fat nor lean, with a tolerably handsome face, keen expression, 
piercing eyes sparkling with cleverness; a little cloak, a satin skull-cap 
over his grey hairs, a smooth collar, almost like an abbé’s, and his pocket- 
handkerchief always between his coat and his vest. He used to say that 
it was nearer his nose there.” Monsieur (Philippe of Orleans, the King’s 
brother)*was “a little round-bellied man, who wore such high-heeled 
shoes that he seemed mounted always upon stilts; was always decked out 
like a woman, covered everywhere with rings, bracelets, jewels; with: a 
long black wig, powdered, and curled in front; with ribbons wherever he 
could put them ; steeped in perfumes, and in fine a model of cleanliness. 
He was accused of putting on an imperceptible touch of rouge. He had 
a long nose, good eyes and mouth, a full but very long face. All his 
portraits resembled him. I was piqued to see that his features recalled 
those of Louis XIII., to whom, except in matters of courage, he was. so 
completely dissimilar.” The Duchesse de Gesvres “ was a sort of witch, 
tall and lean, who walked like an ostrich.” The Princesse d’Harcourt— 
Madame de Maintenon’s favourite—though once beautiful and gay, lost 
all her grace and beauty while still in the prime of life: ‘“‘The rose had 
become an ugly thorn. At the time I speak of, she was a tall, fat 
creature, mightily brisk in her movements, with a complexion like milk- 
porridge; great, ugly, thick lips, and hair like tow, always sticking out 
and hanging down in disorder, like all the rest of her fittings out. 
Dirty, slatternly, always intriguing, pretending, enterprising, quarreling 
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« * “The King signed all the letters Rose wrote, and the characters were so alike 
it was impossible to find the smallest difference.”—(I. 272-3.) ‘ 
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—always low as the or high as the rainbow, according to the 
n with whom she had to deal: she was a blonde Fury, nay more, a 
rpy: she had all the effrontery of one, and the deceit and violence; 
all the avarice and the audacity; moreover, all the gluttony, and 
all the promptitude to relieve herself from the effects thereof; so that 
she drove out of their wits those at whose house she dined.” The 
Duchesse de Nemours, again, had a “strange look, and a droll way of 
dressing—big eyes with which she could scarcely see, a shoulder that 
constantly twitched, grey hairs that she wore flowing, and a very imposing 
air.” Of the Prince de Conti we are told that “his face had been 
charming ; even the defects of his body and mind had infinite > 
His shoulders were too high; his head was a little on one side: his 
laugh would have seemed a bray in any oue else.” Pere le Tellier’s 
“exterior kept faith with his interior. He would have been terrible to 
meet in a dark Jane. His physiognomy was cloudy, false, terrible; his — 
eyes were burning, evil, extremely squinting; his aspect struck all with 
dismay.” Commend us to Saint Simon for detecting a twist in the mouth 
of a parvenu, a twitch in the shoulder of an adventuress, or a cast in the 
eye of a Jesuit. Here, again, is M. le Duc, grandson of the great 
Condé: “ He was a marvellously little man, short, without being fat. A 
dwarf of Madame la Princesse [his mother, Anne of Bavaria] was said to 
be the cause. He was of a livid yellow, nearly always looked furious, 
and was ever so proud, so audacious, that it was difficult to get used to 
him.” The old Maréchale de la Meilleraye married her page, Saint 
Ruth—of whom we read, “Saint Ruth was a very honourable gentle- 
man, very poor, tall, and well made, whom everybody knew; extremely 
ugly—I don’t know whether he became so after his marriage.” Heudi- 
court was not only a scurrilous wretch, a great drunkard, and a debauchee, 
but he “had a face hideous as that of an ugly satyr.” Monseigneur, the 
Dauphin (as we should call him, though his father did not), was “rather 
tall than short; very fat, but without being bloated; with a very lofty 
and noble aspect without any harshness; and he would have had a ve 
agreeable face if M. le Prince de Conti had not unfortunately broken his 
nose in playing while they were both young. He was of a very beautiful 
fair complexion ; he had a face everywhere covered with a healthy red, 
but without expression; the most beautiful legs in the world; his feet 
singularly small and delicate. He wavered always in walking, and felt 
his way with his feet; he was always afraid of falling, and if the path 
was not perfectly even and straight, he called for assistance.” Such is 
the style of Saint Simon’s observations on the outward show of the men 
and women he marshals before us. 

Of their inward and spiritual grace, or lack of it—and he has vastly 
more to do with negatives than with positives in this respect—he pro- 
ceeds to take account, and form his calculations, in a similar spirit of 
peering scrutiny. He would rede the riddle, an he might, of every man 
and woman’s mystery—pluck out the heart of it, rip up the artificial net- 
work of it, gloat on its free and full and flagrant exposure to the light of 
common day, and to the eyes of common men. His pages teem with 
character-sketches, generally malicious and unsparing in the tone which 
pervades them. Now and then, indeed, he may speak in terms of eulo- 
gium; of an Abbé de Rance, for instance (M. de la Trappe), to whom 
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he declares himself strongly and reveringly attached ; of the Bishop of 
“whose face spoke at once of the virtue and benignity he pos- 

sessed,” who “in youth was so pious, that young and old were afraid to 
say a foul word in his presence,” and who, “althodgh very rich, appro- 
pmated scarcely any of his wealth to himself, but gave it away for good 
works ;” of Madame de Guise, that severe stickler for etiquette, but “in 
other things an entirely good and sensible woman ;” and of Madame de 
Sévigné, to whose amiable and social character he pays willmg homage : 
“This woman, by her natural graces, the sweetness of her wit, commu- 
nicated these qualities to those who had them not; she was besides ex- 
tremely good, and knew thoroughly many things without ever wishing to 
appear as though she knew anything.” La Bruyére, too, he praises, not 
as an author who had surpassed Theophrastus in his own manner, 

but as “‘a very honest man, of excellent breeding, simple, very dis- 
imterested, and without anything of the pedant;” while of Racine he 
says, “No one possessed a greater talent or a more agreeable mien. 
There was nothing of the poet in his manners: he had the air of ‘a well- 
bred and modest man, and at last that of a good man ;” and, again, of 
Le Notre, the Gardener, that he had “a probity, an exactitude, and an 
uprightness which made him esteemed and loved by everybody. He 
never forgot his position, and was always perfectly dismterested. He 
worked for private people as for the King, and with the same application 
—seeking only to aid nature, and to attain the beautiful by the shortest 
road. He was of a charming simplicity and truthfulness.” Saint Simon 
does full justice, too, if not something more, to the natural endowments 
and studious accomplishments of the Princesse des Ursins, who played so 
important a part in the politics of Spain; nor let us forget the civil 
things he says of Pere la Chaise, “just, upright, sensible, prudent, gentile, 
and moderate, an enemy of informers, and of violence of every kind ;” or 
of Maréchal Boufflers, who ‘‘ watched over all, and attended to all, in a 
manner that gained him all hearts.” But it would almost seem as if Saint 
Simon said a good word for Pére la Chaise that he might heighten the 
effect of the bad ones he heaps upon Pére le Tellier; and that the eulogy 
of Boufflers is implicitly designed to intensify, by contrast, the acharne- 
ment of his attack on Vendéme. Indeed, he does explicitly contrast the 
two marshals—the one raised by force of trickery, piling up mountains 
like the giants, leaning on vice, lies, audacity, on a cabal inimical to the 
state and its heirs,* a factitious hero, made such by will in despite of 





__” L’Btat et ses heritiers, Mr. St. John calls attention, in a note, to this curious 
identification of the State and the King, as illustrating ‘‘ the probably apocryphal, 
saying—‘ L’ Etat c'est Moi.’ ” 

Apropos of his foot-notes, we may remark that the translator is a little demon- 
strative, not to say obtrusive, with his very prononcé republicanism. He is ironical 
when Saint Simon speaks in detestation of the threatening letter which hinted regi- 
cide, during the disasters and sufferings of 1709: “‘The mind recoils with horror 
from the wretch to whom such an idea could have presented itself amidst the 
blessings which the absolute authority of Louis XIV. was showering upon the 
country.”—(Vol. ii. p. 223.) 

Again, where Saint Simon concludes an animated passage with the reflection, “ 80 
true it is that nothing approaches the strength which is found in the heart of a 
nation for the succour and re-establishment of kings!”—his ungenial, or rather 
un-congenial translator takes occasion to remark: “This is a wiser observation, 
perhaps, than Saint Simon thought. Human nature is too apt to attribute ‘its 
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trath ;—the other, without cabal, with no support but virtue and modesty, 
was inundated with favours, and the use of enemies was followed by 
the acclamations of the public, so that the nature of even courtiers 
changed, and they were happy in the recompenses showered upon him. 
Vendéme is certainly one of the most distinguished of the many who put 
to the test Saint Simon’s powers as a good hater. The hatred comes out, 
in his instance, with a depth of colour, and a sort of blistering white 
heat, that establish beyond dispute the exceeding capabilities of the hater. 
Long is the list, however, of the notables upon whom the caustic Duke 
expends his stores of bitterness—often in flights, as it were, of sharp 
arrows, with coals of juniper. There is a large ascending scale of 


in the strength of his strictures—from an almost lambent irony to fell 
and furious denunciation. Now the “subject” on whom his scalpel 
operates is the President Harlay—‘“a perfect hypocrite; without faith, 
without law, without a God, and without a soul; a cruel husband, a bar- 
barous father, a tyrannical brother, a friend of himself alone, wicked 
by nature—aking pleasure in insulting, outraging, and overwhelming 
others, and never in his life having lost an occasion to do so.” Now it is 
the Abbé d’ Auvergne, who “by his stupidity published his bad conduct, 
his perfect ignorance, his dissipation, his ambition ; and to sustain himself 
he had only a low, stinking, continual vanity—which drew upon him as 
much disdain as did his habits—alienated him from all the world, and 
constantly subjected him to ridicule.” Now it is the Prince d’Harcourt, 
“a great liar, and a libertine in body and mind; a great spendthrift, a 

t and impudent swindler, with a tendency to low debauchery, that 
eursed him all his life ;” and who, having fluttered about abroad and at 
home, and found it impossible either to live with his wife—the ill-favoured, 


degradation to external violence, and to forget that the strongest allies of those 
that enslave it are found within its own breast.”—( Vol. ii. p. 345.) 

Elsewhere the Duke narrates the course adopted by Louis for calming his 
scruples as to the imposition of new taxes—viz., by consulting his confessor, Le 
Tellier, and certain doctors of the Sorbonne, on the casuistry of the subject. 
Whereupon Mr. Bayle St. John observes—glancing from this particular monarch 
to the very principle and universal practice of monarchy itself—“ The consulta- 
tion related in the text is of course only astonishing from the clear manner in 
which the monarchical theory is propounded, and from the semi-hypocritical con- 
duct of the King. Imagine a royal personage having scruples at euch an age, and 
under such circumstances! It is interesting to compare this anecdote with the 
invectives of Estienne de la Boétie, who accuses monarchy of this very assump- 
tion that all property belongs to it.”—(Ibid. p. 357.) 

Once more. Mr. Bayle St. John “ cannot refrain,” and we are a little concerned 
at his incontinence, from “ referring to the trite observation,” that Saint Simon’s 
narrative sufficiently explains not only the occurrence, but also the “ horrors,” of 
the French Revolution. Nay, he avows himself “astonished” at the mild mea- 
sures of the Reign of Terror, and expects his readers to be so, assumes that they 
will be so, too. “ A calculation has been made that six thousand persons perished 
by executions of various kinds during the French Revolution. If we compare 
this number with the multitude who suffered each famine brought on by the 
arrangements of the King and his ministers and the connivance of the nobility, we 
shall be astonished at the clemency shown by the people in the hour of vengeance 
and triumph.”—(Ibid. p. 361.) Perhaps whatever astonishment Mr. St. John’s 
readers have to spare, will be devoted to something else, on coming to the close of 
his marginal comment. Not but that the kind of astonishment he bespeaks may 
be had, and to any amount, payable on demand, among the believers in M. Felix 
Pyat, and, we suppose, the advanced stagers who swear by Mr. G. W. M. Rey- 
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ill-sayoured:intimate of Madame de Maintenon—or to accommodate him- 
self'to the'Court or to Paris, “set up his rest at Lyons with wine, street- 
walkers;'or' society to match, a pack of hounds, and a gaming-table.” 
Then, again, we have Pontchartrain, the naval sécretary, “a man who, 
with some amount of ability, was disagreeable and pedantic to an excess; 
who loved evil for its own sake ; who was jealous even of his father’; who 
was a cruel tyrant towards his wife, a woman all docility and goodness ; 
who was in one word a monster, whom the King kept in office only be- 
cause he feared him.” The Grand Prieur (Vendéme's brother)—stigma- 
tised as a poltroon as well as debauchee—who “ never went sober to bed 
during thirty years, but was always carried thither dead drunk: was a 
liar, swindler, and thief ; a rogue to the marrow of his bones, rotted with 
vile diseases; the most contemptible and yet most dangerous fellow in 
the world.” Courtenvaux, eldest son of M. de Louvois—a man “ fond 
of obscure debauches; with a ridiculous voice, miserly, quarrelsome, 
though modest and respectful ; and in fine a very stupid fellow.” The 
Prince de Conti, who, although “so amiable, so charming, so delicious, 
loved nothing,” but only “ had and desired friends, as other people have 
and desire articles of furniture. Although with much self-respect, he 
was a humble courtier, and showed too much how greatly he was in want 
of support and assistance from all sides ; he was avaricious, greedy of 
fortune, ardent, and unjust.” M. le Prince (Condé, son of le Grand), 
than whom “no man had ever more ability of all kinds—extending even 
to the arts and mechanics—more valour, and, when it pleased him, more 
discernment, grace, politeness, and ability. But then”—fatally signifi- 
cant is Saint Simon’s but then, and perpetually recurrent, in spirit, if not 
to the letter; essentially, if not verbally —“ But then no man had ever 
before so many useless talents, so much genius of no avail, or an imagi- 
nation so calculated to be a bugbear to itself and a plague to others. Ab- 
jectly and vilely servile even to lackeys, he scrupled not to use the lowest 
and paltriest means to gain his ends. Unnatural son, cruel father, ter- 
rible husband, detestable master, pernicious neighbour [verily the but 
then is not a passage that leads to nothing!]; without friendship, with- 
out friends—incapable of having any—jealous, suspicious, ever restless, 
full of slyness and artifices to discover and to scrutinise all (in which he was 
unceasingly occupied [here Saint Simon might be supposed to describe 
himself}, aided by an extreme vivacity and a surprising penetration), 
choleric and headstrong to excess even for trifles, difficult of access, never 
in accord with himself, and keeping all around him in a tremble ; to con- 
clude, impetuosity and avarice were his masters, which monopolised him 
always. With all this he was a man difficult to be proof against when he 
E in play the pleasing qualities he possessed.” Madame la Princesse, 

wife and “continual victim,” is described, in genuine Saint Simonian 
spirit and Saint Simonian diction, as “ disgustingly ugly, virtuous, and 
foolish ;” a lady of sweetness, piety, and novice-like submission, who was 
“a little hump-backed, and stunk like a skunk, even from a distance.” 
Saint Simon knew how to mix his colours, so as to produce certain glaring 
effects ; his sketches often have the breadth of caricature, but seldom if 
ever its unreality. 

A glimpse of two other noteworthy persons must not be foregone, ere 
we leave the Duke's portrait-gallery. One is the heir to the throne, 
Monseigneur, whose death was hailed by Saint Simon as so opportune for 
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himself. “ As for his character, he had none ; he was without enlighten- 
ment or knowledge of any kind, radically incapable of acquiring any ; 
very idle, without imagination or productiveness ; without taste, without 
choice, without discernment ; neither seeing the weariness he caused 
others, nor that he was as a ball moving at haphazard by the impulsion of 
others ; obstinate and little to excess in everything ; amazingly credulous 
and accessible to prejudice, keeping himself, always, in the most per- 
nicious hands, yet incapable of seeing his position or of changing it ; 
absorbed in his fat and his ignorance, so that without any desire to do ill 
he would have made a pernicious king.” 

The other is the King’s father-confessor, Pére le Tellier, who “ was 
chosen as successor of Pére de la Chaise, and a terrible successor he made. 
Harsh, exact, laborious, enemy of all dissipation, of all amusement, of all 
society ; incapable of associating even with his colleagues, he demanded 
no leniency for himself and accorded none to others. His brain and his 
health were of iron: his conduct was so also ; his nature was savage and 
cruel. He was profoundly false, deceitful, hidden under a thousand folds ; 
and when he could show himself and make himself feared, he yielded 
nothing, laughed at the most express promises when he no longer cared 
to keep to them, and pursued with fury those who had trusted to them. 
He was the terror even of the Jesuits, and was so violent to them that 
they scarcely dared approach him.” Saint Simon’s sketch of the Father's 
physiognomy we have already given. 

So ruthless an anti-Jansenist as Le Tellier could hope for scanty ruth 
from the philo-Jansenist Duke. Saint Simon somewhere defines Jan- 
senism an “ ideal heresy,” invented by the Jesuits solely for the purpose 
of weakening the adversaries of Molina. To oppose Molina’s doctrine was 
to be a Jansenist. That in substance, says the Duke, was what was 
meant by Jansenism. In which sense the Duke himself was one of these 
ideal heretics.* His narrative of the proceedings taken against Port 





* Rarely, perhaps, did his feelings approach nearer to bitter disdain of the 
Grand Monarque himself, than when Louis, by word or deed, sought to “ put 
down,” snub, scarify, or stifle, the cause or the disciples of Jansenism. Here is a 
pertinent illustration, highly characteristic of all parties: 

“When M. d’Orléans [the future Regent] was about to start for Spain, he 
named the officers who were to be of his suite. Amongst others was Fontpertius. 
At that name the King put on a serious look. 

““* What! my nephew,’ he said. ‘Fontpertius! the son of a Jansenist—of that 
silly woman who ran everywhere after M. Arnauld! I do not wish that man to 
go with you.’ 

“ « By my faith, sire,’ replied the Duc d’Orléans, ‘I know not what the mother 
has done; but as for the son, he is far enough from being a Jansenist, I’ll answer 
for it; for he does not believe in God.’ 

“ «Ts it possible, my nephew ?’ said the King, softening. 

“* * Nothing more certain, sire, I assure you.’ 

oN ‘Well, since it is so,’ said the King, ‘there is no harm: you can take him 
with you.’ 

” This scene—for it can be called by no other name—took place in the morning. 
After dinner M. d’Orléans repeated it to me, bursting with laughter, word for 
word, just as I have written it. When we had both well laughed at this, we ad- 
mired the profound instruction of a discreet and religious King, who considered it 
better not to believe in God than to be a Jansenist, and who thought there was 
less danger to his nephew from the impiety of an unbeliever, than from the doc- 
trines of a sectarian. M. d’Orléans could not contain himself while he told the 
story, and never spoke of it without laughing until the tears came into his eyes. 
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inferior to his talent for personal portraiture of a particular 

kind, is Saint Simon’s skill in the construction, or rather the grouping 
coe mae of dramatic tableaux vivants, taken from life, from the 
history of his own time, played out under his own eye, or detailed 

to him by actual witnesses, whom, we may be sure, he examined and 
cross-examined with all the tact and urgency of a lynx-eyed inquisitor. 
As of this graphic art in depicting a “ situation,” managing a 
crisis, and getting up a scene, we may refer to his narrative of the sudden 
illness and death of Monsieur, the King’s brother—the hubbub and dis- 
order there was that night at Marly, the horror at St. Cloud, that 
palace of delights—the courtiers jostling one another—the King weep- 
ing ‘a good deal”—Monsieur dying, stretched on a couch in his cabinet, 
exposed to the scullions and grooms of the household, whilst the women 
who were at St. Cloud, and who lost their consideration and their amuse- 
ment, ran hither and thither, crying, with dishevelled hair, like bac- 
chantes. Or to the account of Louis at the carp basin, receiving intelli- 
ce that the Duchesse de Bourgogne, then enceinte, “‘ was hurt ;”—or 
that of the behaviour of Louis and Madame de Maintenon m her sedan- 
chair, at the sham siege of Compiégne ;—or, most striking and memorable 
of all, the elaborate description of Monseigneur's decease, with all that 
preceded, accompanied, and ensued upon it, in the shape of court in- 
trigue, court excitement, court suspense, court hopes and fears, court 
hypocrisy, and court heartlessness. The blundering, obstimacy, and dis- 
sension of the doctors—the King supping tranquilly while they were 
losing their wits, and “ pouring down physic on physic, without leaving 
time for any to work”—then the abrupt intimation to the King that all 
was lost—the confusion of high and low—the rush to the new heir- 
apparent—the constrained groans and sighs of the valets, “ grieving for 
the master they had lost as well as for the master that had succeeded”— 
the real sobs of the discomfited cabal, and the crocodile tears of the 
triumphant—nothing is overlooked, nothing modified or softened, for 
indeed in his portrayal of such scenes we may say of Saint Simon that he 


Nothing extenuates, but sets down all in malice. 


In this last instance, the candour with which he avows his pleasure at 
the death of Monseigneur, because it came at the nick of time to save 
him from an impending scrape, is curious enough. When there seemed 
a prospect of the sick man’s recovery, he and the Duchesse d’Oriéans 
condoled with each other in a beautiful spirit: “‘To speak frankly, and 
to our shame, she and I lamented together to see Monseigneur, in spite 
of his age and his fat, escape from so dangerous an illness. She reflected 
seriously but wittily, that after an illness of this sort [small-pox], 
apoplexy [upon which their charitable hopes had been founded] was not 





Tt ran all through the Court and.all over the town, and the marvellous thing was, 
that the King was not angry at this. It was a testimony of his attachment to the 
good doctrine which withdrew him further and further from Jansenism. ‘The 
majori < ane yon — all their heart. Others, more wise, felt — 
dinposed weep than to laugh, in considering to what excess of blindness the 
King had reached.”—(II. 147-8.) ine 
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to be looked for; that an attack of indigestion was equally unlikely to 
arise, considering the care Monseigneur had taken not to ove 
himself since his recent danger ; and we concluded more than dolefully, 
that henceforth we must make up our minds that the Prince would live 
and reign fora long time.” But Monseigneur died. He was, or might 
become, a thorn im the side of Saint Simon. It made the Duke wince. 
“This thorn in my side was cruelly sharp.” But reliefcame. “ At the 
moment the most unlooked for it pleased God to deliver me from it.” 
The Duke is full of thanksgiving for Heaven’s special interposition, for 
a particular providence, vouchsafed in his behalf at so critical a juncture. 
He joms the mourners (by courtesy, and as courtiers), and is saddened 
for a moment—by what? By the thought, hear him, “ that I myself 
should find myself some day at the gates of death.” But this is tran- 
sitory ; and he continues : ‘‘ Joy, nevertheless, found its way through the 
momentary reflections of religion and of humanity, by which I tried to 
master myself.” And he adds—for Monseigneur was not yet a dead 
man, but only 7m articulo mortis or thereabouts, “And with these 
thoughts I felt, in spite of myself, a lingering fear lest the dead man 
should recover, and was extremely ashamed of it.” 

It is at this turning-point in the reign of Louis that the present in- 
stalment of Mr. St. John’s translation comes to an end. Two volumes, 
forming a second series, are to follow, the subject of which will be the 
last days of the old King, and the state of France under the Regency of 
his able and adroit but profligate nephew. 








THE ADVENTURES OF A ROVING DIPLOMATIST.* 


THe “ Adventures of Roderick Random and Strap the Barber’’ were 
written pretty much in the strain of the usual run of similar works of fic- 
tion in their time, a little vein of caricature running through all. In 
the present volume the adventures are the random portion, and we take 
it the hero reflects his exact nature—a photographic portrait—not a fold 
of his dress-waistcoat omitted, not a straggling curl of his diplomatic 
locks but is exactly portrayed. His sayings and doings remind us 
of Kite’s hussar, who could “eat a ravelin for his breakfast, and pick 
his teeth with a palisado.” He has but to say “ Presto, fly, Jack, and 
begone !” and the French press falls flat before him, as the walls of Jeri- 
cho fell before the ram’s horns of the Jewish cohorts. His magic power, 
bent on mightiest labours, changed the antipathies of the Siécle into the 
most rapturous affection for perfide Albion, subduing into the softest 
and most soothing language those fierce political diatribes which had 
before come across the Channel with an aspect which threatened Eng- 
land to its deepest foundation in the abysses of the ocean. It was a 





—_" Adventures of a Roving Diplomatist. By Henry Wikof. New York. 
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gigantic task to master the “ Age” in this way, and lay England under 
such a heavy obligation to a scion of her American descendants. M. 
Lamarche, of the Siécle, softened under Mr. Wikof as the rocks of the 
Alps melted under the vinegar of Hannibal. Like Alexander and all 

conquerors, Mr. Wikof then aspired to new victories. He deter- 
mined to bring La Presse to obedience. The subjugation of this ad- 
versary must have been more formidable still than the envious Siéele. 
How shall we designate that soaring spirit which, not content with its 
triumph over the “ Age,’’ would fain lead captive the “ Press.” M. de 
Girardin listened to the soft impeachment as a lady half tempted to be 
frail listens to a captivating lover, hesitates, and is undone. Just so it 
was with M. de Girardin. At first mille et mille raisons stood in his 
way. The power of Mr. Wikof’s eloquence changed Lord Palmerston’s 
rough treatment of France into the most agreeable cordiality as far as 
related to the misconstrued conduct of the noble lord. M. de Girardin, 
who, with his brother editors, had “fretted like gummed velvet” at the 
name of the foreign secretary of England, now “took up the cudgels in 
his behalf.” The “ Age” and the “ Press” subdued (Le Siécle et La 
Presse), Mr. Wikof determined to go on conquering and to conquer. 
Having been so far victorious, he resolved, in the spirit of him of whom 
it was said, “Give him all England and he would ask Ireland for a 
potato-garden,” to bring M. Achard, of the Assemblée Nationale, to his 
feet, a writer who, in his Anglophobian hostilities, had not spared even 
the cut of Lord Normanby’s coat—“ think of that, Master Brook !” 
He, too, fell by degrees before Mr. Wikof, who set all the Parisian press 
quite right about our foreign secretary, and wrote a matchless dialogue 
of a conversation between himself and Lord Palmerston in the way of 
Landor. It was to be anonymously published, and mserted in nearly 
all the Paris journals and those of the vicinity. It was cautious, from all 
accounts, faithful, and overpowering, but his diplomatic surveillant, his 
evil genius, Mr. Edwardes, pooh-poohed it, as absurd and irrelevant. 
The glorious results he anticipated were clipped in the bud, while the 
hero of his own tale, after such achievements, was recommended to cor- 
respond directly with the Foreign Office. But we have commenced some- 
what irregularly. 

Mr. Henry Wikof is by birth an American, and by profession a 
‘wandering diplomatist.” He became known in Paris about 1850 to 
a gentleman attached to the British embassy named Edwardes, who dis- 
covered something in him, “ when caught young,” as Johnson said of 
Scotchmen, that omened well for a life amidst the concoction of proto- 
cols and the deciphering of despatches. He gave him an introduction 
to Lord Palmerston, by whom he was well received, and invited to meet 
the noble lord at Broadlands. The reception was courteous as that which 
an Englishman of distinction could not fail to give. We learn, too, that Mr. 
Wikof could not ride a few miles with Lord Palmerston from a dread of 
sundry bruises, and that his lordship sent away his own horse in kind con- 
sideration for the “ wanderer,” together with the horse he had ordered for 
his accommodation, which Mr. Wikof mistook for a Bucephalus, he being 
no equestrian son of Philip. Mr. Wikof had witnessed the political strug- 
gles of 1848 in France, and was well known to the President Louis Napo- 
leon, whom he visited. He seems to have had an acquaintance with wey | 
of the leading characters who figured in the extraordinary events whic 
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occurred at that epoch, and this it was, no doubt, which struck Mr. Ed- 
wardes with an idea that Mr. Wikof might be useful to the British foreign 
ent. He was soon afterwards enrolled among the employés:in 
that department, having had a second interview with Lord Palmerston at 
Broadlands, where his lordship happened to be at the moment, There 
he presented his lordship with a lieubiont drawn up in relation to 
France, entitled ‘‘ La France, que veut-elle ?” He is then referred to 
Mr. Addington, the under-secretary of state, as to his duties, and pro- 
ceeded again to Paris, full of the idea that he ha dnot ouly a mission to 
fulfil there in the British diplomatic service, but that he was competent 
at the same time to render England and America considerable service by’ 
the superiority of his abilities and his knowledge, beyond that of English 
officials, of the best policy to be pursued to keep the two nations in 
harmony. At the same time Mr. Wikof was determined, like a good 
American citizen, todo nothing to prejudice his country. In this respect 
never was Roman patriotism in later days preserved more unblemished 
than throughout his narration. 

After Mr. Wikof returned from London to Paris, his first essay was 
made to subjugate the French press, which was then virulent on the sub- 
ject of England. We have en his own account of his successes in 
this way. Nothing could be more conclusive of his talents on his own 
representation of things, and his rescue of Lord Palmerston from the 
continued attacks of those who wholly misunderstood his lordship’s cha- 
racter and policy. Such a champion must have been invaluable to the 
British foreign secretary, after he realised the veni, vidi, vict of anti- 
quity with a celerity no doubt quite astounding at the Foreign Office. 
Gallic ideas changing their side so satisfactorily, in other words, France 
being politically subdued by Mr. Wikof, he turned to his native land in 
order to reconcile the two countries by means of his own patriotic. views 
and superior knowledge of the interests of both. This rendered any in- 
structions useless, even from the foreign secretary, so lofty was Mr. 
Wikof’s consciousness of his own powers. How he subdued the press of 
France, his cogent arguments, his particular logic, and his ultimate 
triumph, which he seems to have thought must have laid Lord Palmer- 
ston under heavy obligations, he fully details. To us it seems marvellous 
that what, he details effected such wonders, unless some latent influence, 
some supernatural charm, were secretly acting at the same time upon the 
spirit of the French journals. We cannot see how else the wondrous 
av thus effected could have been brought about. The French 

pers averred that Lord Palmerston “ travaille toujours et partout contre 
ia France,” and with such feelings on the part of their journalists the 
potent reasoning and prevailing eloquence of Mr. Wikof worked a change 
equal :to that of making them eat their own words, thus surpassing 
in his labours the most renowned necromancers, who never pretended 
to make people devour invisibilities. There are various episodes in our 
author to show how much the writer was acquainted with French 
society. Thiers comes in for his share of the “ Roving Diplomatist’s” 
censures, for the press of Paris could not have been bridled without a 
reference to those connected with it. It is true the world may chance 
to think the better of the little diatribist Thiers for Mr. Wikof’s calum- 
niation, which is unfortunate. ' 

In the midst of his services and his handling the reputations of others 
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so his connexion with the press of Fran we should 
say its. jugati is victory over the Gallic broadsheets, Mr. Wikof is 
ata loss to know what further services Lord Palmerston supposed he could 
dohim. It was evident enough, it may be thought, that as to France this 
was‘no difficult question upon the achievements we have recorded, but his 
lordship, it was presumed by Mr. Wikof, counted upon a more gigantic 
exploit on his part, namely, using his vast experience to support the policy 
of the British foreign minister in the United States; having subdued the 
of France, he was expected to add to his diplomatic glory the con- 
quest of that of America. This expectation of chaining to his chariot- 
wheels the Transatlantic as well as the Gallic press, was much relished 
by Mr. Wikof. He felt it a task worthy of his sublime aspirations to 
dare the enemies of the placability of England and America, the vast 
territory of which, from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, no doubt lay 
ike before his imaginative vision in all its vastness, and ‘spurred 

the sides of his intent.” The aristocracy of England, he informs us 
very untruly, view the United States with distrust and aversion. The 
English press had handled most rudely the reputation of that of America, 
and though he does not particularise, slave dealing was no doubt in- 
cluded in the causes of censure. The English aristocracy at length 
gave up detraction regarding America. Lord Palmerston declared for a 
paeifie policy in her regard. Any other instruction his lordship did not, 
very a we think, vouchsafe. The ministers of England, by journal- 
ism and the windings of diplomacy, had for years endeavoured to arrest 
American expansion (gy. Filibusterism?). This was a most unjust 
policy. Why should not the United States have Cuba, and Walker 
Costa Rica? But here Mr. Wikof does not particularise. His main 
is that the aristocracy of England saw with distrust the democratic 
institutions of the American States—a fearful thing, had not the English 
commercial classes forced the aristocracy to reason, which at length 
abandoned its virulence against the zealous heaven-born Yankee. Lord 
Palmerston gets the credit for causing the abandonment of this detrae- 
tive policy. Still, our wandering diplomatist had a superior knowledge 
of his own country, and set about proving it by a fascinating support of 
the English government in the American press. Out of a thousand and 
more papers published in America, we are left in the dark as to those 
particular papers in which Mr. Wikof wrote. These, we presume, were to 
convert their brethren, thus soothing the Americans, sustained by the 
hope to remove causes of difference me live with Englishmen like brothers. 
About the end of 1850, Mr. Wikof began his operations on the papers of 
America, whose names were legion. North and South were subjected to 
his expositions of what he styles English policy. He thus realised the 
labours of Hercules, in coping with such numerous and such varied 
elements as the bland and calmly reasoning newspapers of America. 
How he intended to do what he succeeded in doing in France, if he is to 
be credited, we do not know. The task was not the subjugation of three 
or four well-educated French gentlemen, it was the change of opinion 
among a thousand Federalists, Demoeratics, Know-Nothings, Mormonites, 
and their organs. Perhaps he designed ultimately to follow the example 
of the Hibernian soldier, who took a vast number of prisoners by sur- 
rounding them himself. Mr. Wikof did not trouble the Foreign Office 
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with specimens of his inflietions, but he exhibited them to Mr. Edwardes, 
in Paris, who was astonished at their tone and manner. These diatribes 
were some of them submitted to Mr. Crampton, who happened to visit 
Paris at the time, and that exiled diplomatist, it would appear 
made a joint report upon them with Mr. Edwardes, afterwards sent to 
Lord Palmerston. Soon after this, Mr. Wikof was recommended by Mr. 
Edwardes to resign. His correspondence, framed to prevent his com- 
mitting himself in his native land, was no doubt the cause of this hint. 
Mr. Wikof nes not take it, while he was conscious that his countrymen 
might regard him as a British spy. The hint was nominally grounded 
oe expectation, at that inn oh howd Palmerston’s going = of office 
and not liking to bequeath so valuable a servant to his successor—a 
servant who might show, perhaps, by whose assistance the noble lord him- 
self acquired his new Parisian influence, and might, of course, have secured 
the United States, from Lake Erie to Galveston, by taking Mr. Wikof’s 
opinion, through his superior knowledge of the people. Meanwhile he 
went to Lille, in company with a French deputation, to examine into the 
state of the poor. He next visited London to receive his , and found 
he could learn nothing there of his being wished to resign. He was still 
in his post. If it was desirable he should resign a little time before, the 
storm, he thought, had blown over. He called at the Foreign Office in 
1851, and did not see Lord Palmerston, who was engaged. His lordship, 
by note, announced his presence at a given hour the next day at the 
oreign Office. Mr.Wikof went, but his lordship was gone. Mr. Wikof 
returned to Paris, and there found a note fixing another day for an in- 
terview, despatched to France after him. He heard no more about 
resigning, and shrewdly conjectured his official life was for a short time 
onged. It was soon evident a misconception had taken place about 
America, the blame of which was by Mr. Wikof thrown upon the Forei 
Office. He now had notice that his en ment must terminate at the 
end of the year. Mr. Wikof then sppelllitin support to the somewhat 
notorious Peter Borthwick, who got into parliament for Evesham 
Sir Bethel Codrington, having been imagined by Sir Bethel as_pro- 
found in state policy as in divinity, and styled by Mr. Wikof “ a very 
amiable and most sagacious gentleman!” Peter contrived to get Lord 
Palmerston to consent to see Mr. Wikof in Carlton-gardens, but his lord- 
ship was not at home, and ultimately declined all further interviews with 
him. At this the reader need not feel much surprise. Wikof was 
retained in the Foreign Office until the end of June, 1851, when he was 
finally paid off. Thus Lord Palmerston lost America, and that country, 
as well as Great Britain, was abandoned to its doom, at least as far as 
Mr. Wikof’s saving influence could intervene. It would have been a 
happy thought to have got Peter Borthwick to move the House of Com- 
mons for the impeachment of the foreign minister, on the ground of his 
damaging British interests, and running the risk of war, by the rejeetion 
of Mr. Wikof’s profound policy regarding America. 

There can be no doubt that the ministers of a nation must encounter 
strange persons, and see themselves sometimes mistaken in judging 
character. There is so much effrontery which makes its way in the 
world beyond merit, which is generally retiring, it is not wonderful 
errors in estimating it are continually committed. Servants and agents 
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must be employed, while the heart of man is fearfully hypocritical. Pre- 
tension isever. busy even among the more ignorant, and the chiefs of 
office are too much occupied to be able to observe narrowly the charac- 
ter of those whom necessit uires them to employ. Lord Palmerston, 
in the present case, employed an instrument who undertook to effect 
certain objects, and ran counter to the mode of thinking of the heads of 
the office that employed him. He was then discharged, after being re- 
tained ‘months beyond his time. No harshness was exhibited towards 
him, and Lord Palmerston’s conduct was exceedingly kind and con- 
siderate, worried as he was. His lordship will have the duty he wishes 
duly performed: very rightly, as regards the public as well as himself. 
He knows his own duties and performs them, and so :nust those under 
him. Noman in England works harder, or is more considerate to those 
he employs; and Mr. Wikof, did the tale end here, made out no case 
in his own behalf. A little more modesty, too, in his character and 
conduct, would have done good even to the victor intoxicated with 
his glory over the French. 

We have had the sublime, next comes the ridiculous. This same 
soother of the political acerbities of nations had made love to an 
American lady in Russell-square, named Gamble. For five or six long 
years their cooing and billing had lasted. After such a deliberate 
courtship—modern love gets chill soon, like iron kept long out of the fire 
—they still pledged each other to be true as magnetic needles. The 
marriage was fixed upon, but postponed because the lady wished to pass 
the winter in Italy. Mr. Wikof was no diplomatist in love affairs, it is 
very clear. The lady, on her solitary way to Italy, repented of her 
caprice towards her Romeo. This fact was communicated to him, At 
once he flew on enraptured pinions after the fair Jane Gamble. No 
sooner did he reach the place where his true love was to be found, than 
the fitful lady again showed she loved the absent, not the present, swain. 
He sought to remonstrate, and the lady refused to receive him. He had 
recourse to a stratagem once more to behold her, again carried his 
point, and she forgave his devotion. No sooner had the interview 
ceased, than the fickle Jane Gamble jilted her lover again, “and, by a 
series of acts, totally unpremeditated,” lodged Mr. Wikof. in an Italian 
prison, he being charged with abduction. The lady, an American by 
birth, now again repented, but her Romeo was consigned to a miserable 
cell in Genoa. She had made her complaint to the British consul 
there, who, by obtaining an order of arrest, got him throwa into prison. 
In vain the relenting lady appealed to this official; he would not 
hear her pleadings, having a flinty heart. Wikof was imprisoned in 
all fifteen months. The lady let it out to Brown that Wikof had 
been an employé of the Foreign Office. No matter, nothing would 
pacify; Brown. Now comes the main point: to fix on Lord Pal- 
merston and the Foreign Office the blame of this harsh treatment, and 
all the cruel usage the conqueror of the Parisian press had received. 
Mr, Hudson, our ambassador at Turin, he charged with influencing the 
Sardinian government against him, of which we do not believe one 
word, After his incarceration he came to England, and demanded 
justice against Mr. Consul Brown in vain. Lord Clarendon justified 
Mr. Hudson; and we do not even see, when Miss Gamble’s solicitor 
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acted for her, and Brown was only a witness, what any one buf the 
United States ambassador or consul had to do with the case, either in 
Genoa or England. As to Lord Palmerston’s conduct, it appears to us 
that at first he imagined Mr. Wikof might have been of service to his 
department; that he was really of very little use indeed; and therefore his 
lordship parted with him on the score of economy, as he had a right to do, 
Seaially when Wikof set out with the Quixotic idea of controlling the 
American press. Boccolini tells us of a traveller who, annoyed by grass- 
hoppers, got off his horse to kill them all. It seems to us just as bright 
an idea as that of Mr. Wikof, that one writer could render the Yankee 
newspapers unanimous in praise of brother Bull. As is natural, the 
present work closes with denunciations of the British Foreign Office, 
sneers at John Bull for torture in India to balance slave torture in Ame- 
rica, and guant. suff. of that recriminative spirit which people, when 
forgetting they are the sons of their own actions, employ to gratify their 
disappointed feelings. It is pretty clear, from the tendency of the present 
volume, that the writer would be a dangerous ally or confidant. Of his 
high feeling and discretion we have another instance in the fact that he 
actually published in England a work, entitled “‘ My Courtship and its 
Consequences,” which preceded the present. 


If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


should have been the burden of his song; but love is as blind now as of 
yore, and a diplomatist in love not a jot more sagacious in such unhappy 
circumstances than any other animal. 

Mr. Wikof’s pertinacity as a lover seems to resemble that he displayed 
as a diplomatist, and makes us suspect that Miss Gamble must have had 
an attractive purse, or Mr. Wikof must have been a swain of no common 

everance after a capricious lady. 

We should hardly have noticed this book, but copies are continually 
coming over, and the heads of our departments are often assailed for 
that to which no blame attaches. Of all men, Lord Palmerston, when 
foreign secretary, was least open to such charges as this disappointed 
American brings against him. It therefore becomes us to be awake to 
similar works when abroad, which, however unjust, are applied by dis- 
appointed natives and foreigners as censures upon public men. 

Mr. Wikof has the boldness to claim English copyright as well as 
American. This is not sustainable. It must be regarded as a bit of the 
author’s diplomacy. We referred the case to Mr. H. G. Bohn, of York- 
street, Covent-garden, who perfectly well comprehends the law upon that 
point, and he informs us there is no validity in the assertion, no inter- 
national treaty being in existence between England and America. It 
would be well there were, for very weighty reasons in relation to authors 
and publishers. By this claim it is very probable the author contem- 
plates an English edition. It can hardly be expected to pay if the 
attempt be made, for it is a work of little general interest, however it 
may display the animus of the writer towards the Foreign Office, the 
heads of which must be continually exposed to similar complaints from 
those whose amour propre they may happen to scarify a little. 

July—voL. CX. NO. CCCCXXXIX. x 
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THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 


PROM THE FRENCH OF PROSPER MERIMEE. 


By Wirriam Bares. 


I. 


Trwas high play at Naroumoff’s, a dashing lieutenant of the Horse 
Guards. A long winter evening had glided away, but the guests were 
unconscious of the progress of time, and it was five o’clock in the morning 
when supper was.announced. The winners, with keen appetites, eagerl 
took their places at the table ; while those whom fortune had not favoured, 
eS at their plates in gloomy silence. Gradually, however, the genial 
champagne had its usual kindly effect, and the conversation became ani- 
mated and general. 

“‘ How have you fared this evening, Sourine?” asked the master of the 
house of one of his guests. 

“ Lost, as usual. Indeed, I’ve not a grain ofluck. I play the miran- 
dole ; you know my sang-froid ; I’m the most systematic of players; I 
never change my game, and yet I always lose !” 

“ What! through all the evening have you not ventured once upon 
the red? Your constancy is indeed astonishing.” 

“Now, what think you of our friend, Hermann?” cried one of the 
guests, pointing to a young officer of the Engineers. “ He has never 
made a bet, or touched a card in his life, and he watches us while we play 
till five o’clock in the morning.” 

“The game interests me,” said Hermann ; ‘but I do not feel inclined 
to risk the necessaries of life to gain the superfluities.” 

“Hermann is a German, and therefore economical and prudent,” eried 
Tomski ; “but what does astonish me, is my grandmother, the Countess 
Anna Fedotovna.” 

* Why so ?” asked one of his friends, 

** Have you not noticed that she never plays ?” replied Tomski. 

“Verily,” said Naroumoff, “a lady of eighty never to touch a card 
is wonderful indeed.” 

“ Do you know the reason ?” 

“No. Has she a reason for such a determination ?” 

* That she has, indeed. You shall hear. You must know that my grand- 
mother visited Paris some sixty years ago, and there created quite a furore. 
She was the lioness of the day, and every one raved about the Muscovite 
Venus. Richelieu himself was among her adorers, and, to listen to my 
grandmother, he was within an ace of blowing out his brains in despair 
at her severity. In that day, all the women gambled, and fare was the 
fashionable game. One night, at a court ball, my grandmother lost a 
fearful sum to the Duke of Orleans. She returned to her hotel, stripped 
off her patches, threw her hoops aside, let her hair fall dishevelled over 
her shoulders, and in this tragic costume rushed into the apartment of my 
grandfather, and relating her ill-luck to him, asked him for money to dis- 
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charge the debt of honour she had contracted. Now my grandfather was 
a sort of steward to his wife ; he feared her like the an deuce, but the 
sum that she mentioned was a trifle too much for him ; he fell into @ rage, 
sat down to his accounts, and showed my grandmother that in six months 
she had run through some half million of roubles. He told her quietly 
that his estates were not at Paris, and finished by firmly refusing the re- 
ined subsidy. You may imagine the rage and despair of my grimtsttier ; 

e soundly boxed his ears, and manifested her indignation by leaving 
him that night to solitary slumbers. In the morning she returned to the 
. For the first time in her life she condescended to reason and to ex- 

in. In vain she strove her utmost to demonstrate to her obtuse hus- 

d the distinction between debt and debt, and that it would never do to 
act to a prince as if he were only a vulgar tradesman. All her arguments 
went for nothing ; my grandfather was inflexible. What to do she did 
not know. Luckily, she was acquainted with an individual of great cele- 
brity at that time. You have all heard talk of the Comte de Saint Ger- 
main, and the marvellous doings that are attributed to him. You know 
that he professed to be a sort of Wandering Jew, a discoverer of the elixir 
vite, and the philosopher’s stone. Some folks laughed at him as a mere 
charlatan. Casanova, in his Memoirs, says that he was a spy. But 
however this might be, and in spite of the mystery in which his life was 
enveloped, Saint Germain was received in good society, and was really 
aman of elegant manners. Even to this moment my grandmother has 
reserved a warm affection for him, and is terribly offended when she 
ears him spoken of without due respect. She had a vague idea that he 
might, perhaps, advance her the sum she required, and despatched a 
billet, entreating him to favour her with a call. The venerable thauma- 
turgus lost no time in coming, and found her in an abyss of despair. In 
two words she laid the state of the case before him ; her run of ill-luck, 
and the barbarity of her husband, and that now her only hope lay in his 
friendship and willingness to serve her. Saint Germain listened with 
attention, and after a few moments of reflection, said, ‘ Madame, it would 
be easy for me to advance you the sum you require, but I know that you 
would not feel comfortable till you had repaid me, and I do not wish to 
extricate you from one embarrassment only by involving you in another. 
There is another mode of release. You must win back the sum you have 
lost.’ 

“¢ But, my dear count,’ replied my grandmother, ‘I’ve told you already 
that I’ve not a louis d’or left.’ 

“<¢ You have no need of one,’ answered Saint Germain; ‘listen to 
what I say.’ 

“He then put her in possession of a secret, which, each of you, I 
warrant, would pay a pretty sum to Jearn.” 

The young officers were all attention. Tomski suspended his narration 
while he lighted his écwme, puffed forth a volume of odorous vapour, and 
thus continued : 

“That very evening my grandmother repaired to Versailles to a 
gambling party given by the queen. The Duke of Orleans held the 
bank. My grandmother made some excuse or other for not having liqui- 
dated her debt, took her seat among the players, and commenced to 
stake. She took éhree cards; won on the first; doubled her stake on 
x2 
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the second ; won again; doubled on the third; in short, cleared herself 


triu tly.” 
«‘ Mere luck,” cried one of the officers. 
“What a story !” said Hermann. 


“The cards must have been made right,” suggested a third. 

“T believe nothing of the kind,” said Tomski, gravely. 

“What !” cried Naroumoff, “ your grandmother knows three winning 
cards, and you have never persuaded her to teach them to you ?” 

“ Ah, there’s the deuce of it!” replied Tomski. ‘ She had four sons, 
of whom my father was one. Three of them were inveterate gamblers, 
but neither of them ever succeeded in getting the secret from her, not- 
withstanding the value it would have been to them, and to me as well. 
But listen to what my uncle, the Count Ivan Ilitch, once related to me, 
and I have his word of honour for its truth. Tchaplitzki—who died, you 
know, in misery, after running through millions—one day in his youth 
lost to Zoritch something like three hundred thousand roubles. He was 
in despair. My grandmother, not the most indulgent to the follies of 
young men, made an exception, I know not why, in favour of Tchaplitzki ; 
she gave him three cards to play, one after the other, exacting his word 
of honour never to touch a card again. Upon this, Tchaplitzki went in 
search of Zoritch, and demanded his revenge. On the first card he put 
fifty thousand roubles, won, betted as well, and having played his three 
cards, rose from the table, his debt annihilated, and money besides in his 
pocket. But it’s striking six! ma foi, it’s time to go to bed.” 

The guests emptied their glasses and separated. 


II. 


THE aged Countess Anna Fedotovna was seated before a mirror in 
her dressing-room. She was assisted in the mysteries of her toilette by 
three femmes de chambre; one handed her a pot of rouge, another a 
case of black pins, and the third an enormous turban of lace decorated 
with brilliant red ribbons. Not that the countess could boast of the 
slightest relics of beauty; but she preserved all the habits of her youth, 
dressed herself in the fashion of fifty years ago, and bestowed upon her 
toilette the time and attention of a petite maitresse of the bygone 
generation. Her demoiselle de compagnie was engaged at her work in 
a recess of the window. 

‘Good day, grandma!” exclaimed a young officer, as he entered the 
cabinet ; “‘ good day, Mademoiselle Lise. Grandmamma, I am come to 
ask you a favour.” 

“ What is it, Paul ?” 

“To allow me to introduce one of my friends to you, and to beg you 
to give him an invitation to your ball.” ; 

“ Bring him with you to my ball, and present him to me there. Were 
you last night at the princess's ?” 

“Oh yes; and a delightful affair it was. We danced till five o’clock. 
Mademoiselle Eletzki was divine.” 

“Ma foi, mon cher, you are easily pleased. ‘Talk of beauty, indeed ; 
you should see her grandmother, the Princess Daria Petrowna. Mais 
dis done, she must now be growing very old, the Princess Daria 
Petrovna ?” 
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“ What, old!” cried Tomski, mystified; “why, she has been dead 
these seven years at least.” 

The demoiselle de compagnie raised her head, and made a sign to the 
young officer. This brought to his recollection that it had been 
upon to conceal from the countess the death of her contemporaries. He 
bit his tongue; but the intelligence that her old friend had departed 
from this world did not seem to produce much effect upon the aged 
countess. 

“ Dead?” cried she; “tiens, this is the first time I have heard of it. 
We were both chosen maids of honour at the same time, and when we 
were presented, the empress——”’ 

The old countess here related, for the hundredth time, an anecdote of 
her youthful days. ‘“ Paul,” said she, as she finished, “ assist me to rise. 
Lisanka, where is my snuff-box ?”” And followed by her three femmes 
de chambre, she retired behind a large screen to finish her toilette. 
Tomski remained téte-a-téte with the demoiselle de compagnie. 

“Who is this gentleman: you wish to present to madame?” asked 
Lisabeta Isanovna in a low tone. 

“Naroumoff. Do you know him?” 

“No. In the army ?” 

ot 

“In the Engineers 

* No, in the Horse Guards. What made you think that he was in 
the Engineers ?” 

The demoiselle de compagnie smiled, but did not answer. 

“ Paul!” cried the countess from behind the screen, “ send me a new 
novel ; no matter what, so that it’s mo¢ in the style of the day!” 

“ What kind of one must it be then, grandmamma ?” 

‘“‘ A novel where the hero neither strangles his father nor his mother, 
and where there is no one drowned. Nothing frightens me like a 
drowning.” 

“Pray, where am I to find such a one as you want? Shall it be a 
Russian novel ?” 

“Bah! is there such a thing as a Russian novel? But send me one 
of your own choosing, if you like. Don’t forget.” 

“I will not forget. Adieu, grandma, I’m in a terrible hurry, Adieu, 
Lisabeta Isanovna. How came you to think that Naroumoff was in the 
Engineers?” And Tomski, humming an opera air, left the cabinet. 

Lisabeta Isanovna, left to herself, took up the work she had laid down, 
and seated herself, as before, in the embrasure of the window. Just at 
that moment a young officer made his appearance in the street at the 
corner of an adjoining house. The moment the eyes of the demoiselle 
de compagnie lighted upon his form, she blushed to her very temples. 
She bowed her — and almost concealed it beneath the canvas which 
im was embroidering. At that moment the countess entered, completely 

ssed. 

“ Lisanka,” said she, “tell them to put the horses to; we will take a 
ride.” 

Lisabeta instantly rose, and began to arrange her tapestry. 

“Well! don’t you hear? Petite, are you deaf? Tell them to put the 
horses to directly.” 


“a 
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“I’m going,” replied the demoiselle de compagnie. And she left the 
ante-chamber. ) 
A servant entered with a parcel of books from the Prince Paul Alex. 


androvitch. 

“My best thariks.—Lisanka! Lisanka! where in the world are you 
running to?” 

“I’m going to dress myself, madame.” 

“‘ We've plenty of time, petite, for that. Sit down, and begin to read 
the first volume to me.” 

‘The demoiselle de compagnie took the book, and read a few lines. 

* Louder,” said the countess. ‘ What is the matter with you?—are 
‘ you ‘hoarse? Wait—give me that tabouret—nearer still—now then.” 

Lisabeta Isanovna read two pages more. The countess yawned. 

“Quel fatras!” cried she ; “throw the stupid stuff away. Return them to 
the Prince Paul, with my thanks. And the carriage, is it never coming ?” 

“ Here it comes,” replied Lisabeta Isanovna, as she saw it pass the 
window. 

“Eh bien, you are not dressed yet. One has always to wait for -you. 
It is really unbearable.” 

Lisabeta ran to her chamber. She had scarcely been there two 
minutes, when the countess pulled the bell with all the strength she 
could muster; her three women rushed in at one door, and the valet de 
chambre at another. 

“Tt seems that I can make no one hear!” cried the countess. ‘“ Do 
tell Lisabeta Isanovna that I am waiting for her.”’ 

At that moment the latter made her appearance, hastily attired in 
riding costume. 

‘At last, mademoiselle” said the countess. “ But what dress is 
that? Why have you put that on? Whom do you wish to captivate to- 
day? Let us see what sort of weather it is—I’m afraid it is windy.” 

“No, your excellency,” said the valet; ‘‘on the contrary, it is very 
mild.” 

“ You never know what you are saying. Open the vasistas—I said so 
—a terrible wind, and freezingly cold! Take the horses out! Lisanka, 
ma petite, we will not go out. It was hardly worth the trouble to make 
yourself so charming.” 

‘What an existence!” said to herself the demoiselle de compagnie. 

Indeed, Lisabeta Isanovna was a girl to be pitied. ‘The bread of the 
stranger is bitter,” says Dante; “the stone of his threshold is high to 
step over.” But who can chronicle the annoyances of the poor com- 
ewe of an old lady of quality? The countess, nevertheless, was not @ 

d sort of woman; but she was full of the caprices of a spoilt child of 
the world. She was avaricious, opinionated, and selfish; as women often 
become who have ceased to play an active part in society. Never did 
she miss a ball; and there, painted to the eyes, and dressed in the 
fashion of a bygone day, she never left her corner, and seemed inten- 
tionally placed there as a scarecrow. Each guest, as he entered, made 
her a profound salutation ; but, that ceremony over, no one took further 
notice of her. She received the world of fashion at her own house, 
Observing etiquette with the utmost scrupulousness, but not able to de- 
signate her guests by name. Her numerous domestics, grown grey 
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obese in-her service, did just as liked, and wasted her substance as 
if she were already dead. The life of her young companion, Lisabeta 
Isanovna, was a series of unceasing mortifications. She presided at the tea- 
table, and was blamed for the mysterious disappearance of the sugar; she 
read novels to the countess, who held her responsible for all the absurdities 
of the authors. She was the companion of the noble lady in all her pro- 
menades, and the unevenness of the road and the badness of the weather 
were alike charged to her account. Her salary, more modest even than 
those which usually fall to the lot of humble dependants, was never 
regularly paid ; me she was expected to dress ‘‘ comme tout le monde ;” 
that is to say, as a very small portion of the world can dress. In 
society, too, position was equally pitiable. Known to all, she was 
taken notice of by none. It is true that she danced at balls—but only 
when a vis-a-vis was wanted; and if anything went wrong in the toilette 
of a lady, it was always Lisabeta who was sought for, and hurried away to 
the ante-chamber to effect the requisite alteration or addition. But the 
poor girl had sufficient self-esteem to thoroughly appreciate the misery 
of her position; and anxiously awaited the moment when some generous 
Theseus should break her gilded shackles; but the young men, prudent 
in the midst of their affected recklessness, took good care not to go too 
far; yet Lisabeta Isanovna was a hundred times more charming than 
the bold or silly girls before whom they prostrated themselves. Often- 
times, stealing away from the glitter and wearisomeness of the salon, 
would she shut herself up in the solitude of her little chamber, with the 
old screen, the patched carpet, the chest of drawers, the little mirror, and 
the bed of painted wood which served for furniture; and there, in the 
dim light of her bed-candle, would enjoy the luxury of unchecked and 
unnoticed tears. 

Once—it was two days after Naroumoff’s card party, and a week 
before the scene we have described—upon a morning, Lisabeta was seated 
at the window, before her tapestry frame, when, chancing to turn her ab- 
stracted gaze into the street, she perceived an officer of the Engineers, 
standing motionless, with his eyes fixed upon her. She averted her head, 
and applied to her work with redoubled application. In five minutes she 
again mechanically looked down into the street; the officer was still in 
the same place. Not being in the habit of indulging in flirtations with 
the young men who passed by her window, she did not remove her 
eyes from her work-frame for two hours, at the end of which time she was 
summoned to dinner. It was then necessary to rise and lay aside her 
work, during which operation she again perceived the officer, who had 
not moved from the spot. This appeared very strange. Dimner over, 
she approached the window, not without a certain emotion; but ‘the 
officer of Engineers was no longer to be seen, and the matter soon passed 
away from her mind. 

Two days after, as she was entering the aay with the countess, 
she again saw the young officer standing before the door, his face half 
concealed by the fur collar of his cloak, and his black eyes glancing from 
beneath his cap. Without knowing why, Lisabeta experienced an emotion 
of fear, and tremblingly took her seat in the carriage. 

Upon her return from the ride she ran to the window with a beating 
heart; the officer was in his usual place, his ardent gaze fixed upon her. 
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She immediately drew back, but burning with curiosity, and experiencing 
a strange emotion now known to her for the first time. 

Since that time not a day passed without bringing the young officer to 
haunt her window, and speedily a sort of unspeaking acquaintance became 
established between them. While seated at her work she was conscious of 
his constant presence; she raised her head, and day by day her gaze be- 
came more prolonged. The young man seemed grateful for this innocent 
mark of favour, and she observed, with the keen and rapid perception of 
her sex and youth, that, whenever their eyes met, the pale cheeks of the 
officer became crimsoned with a warm blush. At the end of a week she 
ventured to smile upon him. : 

When Tomski requested his grandmother to allow him to introduce 
one of his friends to her, the heart of the poor girl throbbed with emotion, 
and when she learned that Naroumoff was in the Horse Guards, she 
repented bitterly that she had thus compromised her secret, in partially 
betraying it to an étourdi. 

Hermann was the son of a German who had established himself in Rus- 
sia, and recently died, leaving his son a modest independency. With the 
firm determination of maintaining the position in which this placed him, 
he had made the resolution not to encroach upon his income from this 
source, but to live upon his pay, and to deny himself the more imaginary 
gratifications of life. Sanguine and ambitious, his manners were taci- 
turn ; and the reserve which he maintained allowed his comrades but few 
opportunties of amusing themselves at his expense. Beneath an appa- 
rent equanimity of temperament he aaner e | ardent passions, and an 
imagination which knew no bounds ; but he had, nevertheless, acquired a 
mastery over himself which had hitherto preserved him from the customary 
follies of youth. Thus, with the very soul of a gambler, as it were, he 
had never touched a card, fully conscious that his position did not allow 
him—to use his own words—to risk the loss of necessaries in the hope of 
acquiring superfluities, and yet night after night found him before the 
green cloth, watching with feverish anxiety the varying chances of the 

e. 

onlis imagination had been vividly impressed by the story of the three 
cards of the Count de Saint Germain, which haunted his memory through 
a sleepless night. ‘ What!” said he to himself, as he sauntered through 
the streets of St. Petersburg—* what, if this old countess should confide 
her secret to me! if she would but whisper to me the three winning 
cards! ... I must obtain an introduction to her; ingratiate myself; 
gain her confidence; pay court to her. . . . Yes! but eighty-four years 
of age! She may die this very week . . . . perhaps to-morrow. . . . 
Besides, this wonderful story! . . . is there a word of truth in it after 
all? No; economy, temperance, industry—these are my three winning 
cards! It is with them that I must seek to increase—ah! even tenfold, 
my capital. They alone will ensure me independence and prosperity.” 

Thus soliloquising, he found himself in one of the more important 
streets of the capital, before a mansion of somewhat antiquated archi- 
tecture. The street was crowded with carriages, defiling one by one 
before a brilliantly illuminated fagade. Now he saw descend from the 
vehicle, as the door was opened by an obsequious. lacquey, the mignon 
foot of a young lady—now the spur-armed boot of a general—now came 
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an open-worked stocking—now a diplomatic slipper. Pelisses and mantles 
passed in rapid — before a Swiss of gigantic stature, who guarded 
the entrance. Hermann paused. “To whom does this house belong?” 
asked he of a boudoutchnik, ensconced in his sentry-box. 

‘To the Countess Fedotovna.” 

It was the grandmother of Tomski. 

Hermann trembled. The story of the three cards again flashed before 
his imagination. He wandered round about the mansion, thinking upon 
its occupant, her vast riches, and the mysterious power which she pos- 
sessed. When at length he returned to his quarters it was long before 
he fell asleep, and when uneasy slumber took possession of his senses, 

ks of cards, the green table, and heaps of ducats and bank-notes 

ced before his eyes in mazy procession. In imagination he made bet 
after bet, and stake upon stake, always winning, loading his pockets with 
piles of gold, and cramming his pocket-book with bank-notes. When he 
awoke he sighed with regret to find that these imaginary treasures had 
vanished, and by way of distracting his mind betook himself once more to 
wander about the city. Presently he found himself again before the man- 
sion of the countess. A mysterious but unconquerable power seemed to 
master him. He arrested his steps, and gazed at the windows. Behind 
a curtain he perceived the head of a lady; the luxuriant raven locks 
which adorned it bespoke the youth of her to whom it belonged, as it 
gracefully inclined, doubtless over a book or a work-frame. The head 
was raised; he saw black eyes, and a fresh and blooming countenance. 
That moment had decided his fate. 
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VERSION OF GOETHE'S “ICH DENKE DEIN,” 
BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


TE memini, rediens quom primo, stella diei 
Luce coronat aquas. 

Sum memor atque tui, quom Lune pallida imago 
Marmore picta tremit. | 


Tu venis ante oculos quom longo in tramite pulvis 
Se levat, orbe rotans. J, 

Tu, quom noctivagus, prope montis triste cacumen 
Stat, tremit atque loco. 


Audio te, quando minitanti, flumina surgunt 
Murmure, rauca sono. 
Cum nemus omne silet, vado auscultare per umbras 
In loca sola silens. 
Sum prope semper ego et tibi quom procul ipsa, propinqua 
Tu procul esque mihi. 
Sol cadit. Heu quonam tardas? Modo sidera lucent. 
Cara veni! O venias! 














THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


VIII. 
The Amphitheatre—Examinafion at the College. 


Ow our way to the Circus we were joined by that adorable youth B., 
himself quite tamed and quiet, and as obsequious to the old cavaliere as 
possible. These Italians are really so strangely excitable, and so different 
from us in their violent displays of sudden passion, that 1 confess J am 
quite at a loss to understand them. 

The Circus was of immense size, erected just under the raised espla- 
nade bordering the walls that surround the city. At one end a hand- 
some triumphal arch was erected opposite a spacious covered tribune, or 
gallery, supported by numerous rows of pillars and ornamented with 
sculptures, divided into three distinct compartments, the rest of the space 
being enclosed by open seats for the mass of the spectators. A broad 
course for the racing, strewed with gravel, encircled the interior; this 
was bordered on the inner side towards the centre by a low balustrade of 
wood, the inner portion prettily edged and ornamented with box and 
laurel. The immense central space, one moving mass of spectators, was 
broken by pillars and altars placed at intervals, decorated with vases, 
urns, and statues, producing a classical and agreeable effect, and vary- 
ing the uniformity of the large and otherwise monotonous enclosure. 
Altogether, the whole seene looked perfectly antique, and precisely re- 
called the gladiatorial representations of the ancient amphitheatre. Yet 
although the general effect was strikingly good, nothing could be more 
simple than the materials. On examination I discovered that the solid- 
looking tribune was only painted wood; that the massive Corinthian 
pillars were of the same materials ; and that the vases and statues that 
gave the centre so graceful an appearance were simply covered over with 
painted calico. But in all these arrangements the directing hand of 
taste was visible; and out of Italy one would vainly look for so classical 
acoup d’eil, produced at such an exceedingly mimute damage to the civic 
purse. Imagine how such an affair would be managed—or rather mis- 
managed—in London. Thousands of pounds would be spent in building 
solid galleries and heavy, dropsical pillars ; real statues and vases, and 
lions and unicorns, and other nameless monsters, would be procured out 
of the magazines in the New-road—that dolorous receptacle of statuary 
and masonry; no end of bricks and mortar, and turning over the 
sacred soil of one of the Parks, would make every one grumble; then, 
after two or three years, a clumsy, heavy affair would be completed that 
all the world would vote a complete and palpable failure, and about 
which the Times would fulminate belligerent correspondences for six 
months at least. But here, under this happy sun and amid these poor 
but classical Italians, a splendid amphitheatre rises in a few days as if by 
magic, decorated with a magnificence worthy of ancient times, and dis- 
appears as suddenly when no longer required, to reappear on the follow- 
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ing year, costing the good town of Lucca such a trifle that no one hears 
a word about it. Would that England could take a lesson! 

We took our places in the ceutre gallery between the pillars, and 
looked out on the animated scene below. To the left an ample grove of 
lofty aspen-trees bordering the esplanade fluttered their grey leaves in 
the evening breeze, cooling the air after the heat of the day had some- 
what subsided. The setting sun “shot showering through their leaves” 
in radiant streams of yellow light, and cast a golden haze over the im- 
mense crowds assembled below—a perfect sea of human beings talking, 
laughing, and smoking. The tribune in which we stood leaning over the 
balustrade was carpeted and fitted up with great elegance. Our 
had now increased, and consisted of the cavaliere, who, fresh as a lark, 
would not hear of sitting down, but supported himself on his trusty stick ; 
B., who for the occasion had donned a superlative jockey cap, pirouetted 
about in all directions, hoping to attract universal attention; and Mr. B., 
whose quiet, well-bred English manners offered a marked contrast to the 
burlesque grimaces of the young Italian. Group after group of elegant, 
well-dressed Italian ladies entered the gallery in quick succession, 
beau monde of Lucca forming a small circle sacred to themselves and 
exclusiveness. Among these was the Countess O., ever the leader of the 
haut ton ; the Marchesa B., and the pretty, modest-looking Baronessa, 
her niece, whose only reproach is that she had issued from such a brood. 
Prince R. fluttered about poking his empty noddle into every circle, and 
well received by all ; now he addressed us, then he approached the Mar- 
chesa B., who, all smiles and nods, endeavoured to retain him. But no; 
he was off in a moment to another Fair, whom report says does exercise 
some power over his sprightly nature. 

Our old cavaliere, with his calm, benign countenance, passed from group 
to group welcomed by all, his mild and amiable character and harmless 
love of enjoyment making him a universal favourite. Our friend P., with 
warlike moustaches, appeared, escorting two handsome Wallachian ladies 
just arrived from Bucharest, whose high-arched eyebrows, fine hair, 
lustrous eyes, and Oriental complexion, reminded one of flowers stolen 
from some ‘Turkish harem. 

It did not take long to make these observations on the company. A 
trumpet sounding soon called universal attention to the course, very 
different indeed from that of Ascot Heath, but to me infinitely more 
amusing from its novelty. The broad sweep round the amphitheatre was 
now cleared, and the crowd restrained within proper limits by the vehe- 
ment efforts of the reale gendarmi, who were, of course, found here, or 
strange indeed would it have been. When they had somewhat dimi- 
nished the crowd, some men, dressed as Turks, ran round the course to 
assure themselves that all wasright. The horses then made their appear- 
ance from under the triumphal arch at the opposite end of the amphi- 
theatre. They were tall, lanky-looking beasts, such as would be deno- 
minated “weeds” by cavalry officers, all bone and legs, with empty, 
crumpled-up bodies really quite wretched to see. These unpromising 
avimals were mounted by little urchins apparently not more than eight 
years old, habited as Turks, in gay-coloured turbans and full, fluttering 
trousers—a pretty-looking dress, but strikingly unsuited for the purpose, 
as was soon demonstrated by their all subsequently losing the said tur- 
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bans. These little creatures—in number six now—walked their horses 
round the arena, being greeted with shouts and acclamations, and Largos, 
and~Bravos, and Vivas, and every other word in the expressive vernacular 
indicative of rapturous delight. The jockeys were preceded by the 
before-mentioned grown-up Turks, holding a slender strip of white ribbon 
before the horses by way of restraining their ardour. Vain device! the 
horses, alarmed at the noises, excited by the scene, and terrified at the 
foolish strip of ribbon that fluttered before their eyes, not in the slightest 
— caring for the powerless little jockeys on their backs, who tugged 
tugged at the reins in futile efforts, soon began to kick and plunge 
most tremendously. Some set off fuil gallop, others tried to rush into 
the centre enclosure, and all were in a state of absolute insubordination. 
A scene of inexpressible confusion ensued, truly Italian in its noise and 
tesqueness. ‘The two Turks, doing no earthly good, rushed about in 
rantic agitation, screaming, swearing, and shouting ; now seizing one 
horse, then another, stamping, roaring, and increasing the general uproar. 
The skinny racers became more and more terrified and excited at the 
increasing noise and confusion, and every moment threatened to pre- 
cipitate their baby riders under their hoofs. When the hubbub had 
reached its grand climacteric, an officer, dressed -in full uniform, rushed 
from a little box placed at one side of the course, and striding furiously 
towards the horses and the Turks, commenced a series of gesticulations 
indicative of anger, such as never, I think, was witnessed before or since. 
His arms and legs partaking of his internal emotions, seemed to revolve 
round his body like a windmill. His indignation at the horses, at the 
Turks, and at the white ribbon, exceeded all utterance or description. 
This last very inoffensive and useless article he seized and flung on the 
ground, then with a stick he held in his hand he commenced belabouring 
the elder Turks without mercy, who scudded away right and left; he 
kicked the horses, who appeared inclined to return the compliment, and 
stamped and talked until he was crimson. All at once, when the noise 
and confusion had reached its acme, he retreated into his little box as 
suddenly as he had emerged from it, and was seen no more. 

But at this moment, when every one was on the tiptoe of expectation, 
the trumpet again sounded loud and shrill, and off the horses rushed 
without more ado. -Round and round they scudded, faster than the wind, 
helter-skelter, casting up a whirlwind of gravel stones. The little jockeys 
—infants as they were—kept their seats in a marvellous manner, and 
urged on their steeds with frantic cries. The turbans had all fallen off on 
the first circuit, and lay on the ground as they flew by. Three times did 
they pass the gallery in a sort of devil’s ride, so rapid as to make one 
tremble, and then, amid the applause of the multitude, clapping of hands, 
and all kinds of hooting, and hallooing, and screeching, the trumpet 
again sounded. Lo! the least of the little creatures had won! It would 
appear that one of the grown-up auxiliary Turks had a very strong 
interest in the event, for when he beheld the result he commenced cutting 
a rere & of somersaults in the centre of the course; having given this 
vent to his feelings he then seized the little jockey in his arms, embraced 
him vehemently, ending by hugging the horse and covering him with 


The winning horse was now paraded round the course, the little rider 
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bearing in his hands a large flag; a sum amounting to twenty pounds 
sterling being the value of ay-audhte. When, firs few idanling the 
horses disappeared, all was over—the races had terminated, lasting on! 
about an hour, one start only being attempted. It really did seem mu 
ado about nothing, with a vengeance. 

All the spectators now hastily quitted the gallery to enter their carriages ; 
the seats round the amphitheatre were vacated in an incredibly short 
of time, for every one was bent upon reaching the walls, where a grand 
Passeggiata always takes place on the conclusion of the Corso dei Cavalli. 
Here, indeed, appeared a motley scene—crowds of elegant equipages, 
worthy of the ring in Hyde Park, side by side with extraordinary old 
vehicles, that must have seen many centuries at least; attempts at Eng- 
lish dog-carts; and Prince R. driving in what actually pretended to 
be an Irish car! B. made his appearance in a sort of large cab, intended 
to be something exquisitely singular, and saluted us as he passed with 
a look of gratified importance. Then there were gay barroccini, and 
riders on horseback, and crowds of peasants wearing their white embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs gracefully thrown over their heads, their bosoms 
decorated with immense golden crosses, and huge earrings descending 
to their shoulders. Troops also of pretty grisettes belonging to the city, 
their hair nicely braided, wearing the black lace veils universal among 
the bourgeoisie of Lucca, tripped it along the footpaths, accompanied by 
handsome youths, bearded and moustached in the most tremendous style, 
all laughing, smiling, and coquetting in the prettiest manner, their 
brilliant eyes radiant with pleasure, every countenance beaming with 
enjoyment. They had said their prayers in the morning to the Volto 
Santo, and had confessed and got absolution, and were now ready for any 
wickedness their merry little hearts could devise. It was a charming 
scene that Tuesday evening, as we drove up and down the fashionable 
portion of the esplanade, bordered and belted with lofty trees—* a world 
of greenery ”—which, almost concealing the city, gave the promenade the 
appearance of a great raised terrace rising out of the surrounding verdant 
plain. ‘The mountains that completely enclosed the level ground were 
tinged with the rich shades cast by the setting sun. A delicate hue 
of pink, blended with yellow, lingered in the east, while the more distant 
summits had already assumed the deep violet shadows of evening. The 
hum of the merry pedestrians, the rolling of the carriages as they rushed 
by, the murmurs from the various groups formed along the ramparts, were 
the articulate voices speaking in this autumn evening. Signor Trenta 
was greatly pleased at our reiterated admiration of the scene. “ Yes,” 
said he, “‘ Lucca is a fine city, too little regarded by the general traveller, 
who seems to fancy we can afford no attraction worthy the attention, 
because our walls do not cover so large a space as Florence or Sienna ; 
but I console myself with the observation of that wise sovereign Charles V., 
when he visited Lucca, which I have often heard the late duke my master 
quote with great satisfaction. ‘This,’ said the emperor, when riding 
around the walls, ‘ does not appear to me a small city, as was represented, 
but so powerful that, when well fortified and garrisoned, it would require 
considerable time and great forces to conquer it.’ The emperor did us no 
more than justice, as our history shows.” 
Our drive was too brief in duration for anything so pleasant ; but the 
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cavaliere, scrupulous, as became an old courtier; im all matters of etiquette 
and savoir fawe, would not allow our carriage to linger after the leaders 
of fashion—the Countess O. and Mademoiselle de L. had disappeared — 
and peremptorily ordered our coachman to drive into the streets. Our 
somewhat choleric Italian Jehu, Prospero, not relishing the notion of 
any one but myself assuming the command, commenced a dispute with 
Trenta, of a most violent nature, plainly informing him that he was not 
his padrone, and that he had no intention of obeying him. The polite 
old cavaliere looked aghast, and appealed to me with a blank look of 
astonishment I shall not easily forget. I at once interfered, and ordered 
the rebellious Prospero forthwith to obey the cavaliere and to be silent—an 
order he was some time in complying with, long muttering between his 
teeth curses not loud but deep. 
We did not, however, prolong our drive, as we had to dress for the 
theatre, which being on this occasion “illuminated,” all the world was 
to appear en grande tenue. Conducted by our usual duo of 
outh and age, in the shape of B. and Trenta, we made our appearance 
in the same box we had occupied the previous night. Going to the play 
in Italy is a mere excuse for conversation: one receives in one’s box in- 
stead of one’s drawing-room, that is the only difference. I should have 
been sadly annoiata had not Count M. undertaken my amusement. He 
discoursed in the most rapid and excited way on every conceivable sub- 
ject, informing me he was a poet, and lived only for the arts and the 
imagination ; that for years he had been keeping a diary, in which he 
entered all and everything that occurred tohim. He spoke of his uncles, 
and abused them heartily for liking the Jesuits; said he could not bear 
to go to Rome and see all the inhabitents sunk in such abject super- 
stition, which I told him was a shocking sentiment in a Catholic; then 
he burst out on quite a new theme, declared he had never met with any 
nation who had delighted him so much as our own, and praised English 
ladies generally to the skies. Never was such a strange jumble of a man. 
He reminds me of the contents of some old cabinet, crowded with gems 
and rarities, jewels and pearls, hid among faded flowers, old dresses, 
tinsel, and tawdry reliquaries, crosses, and loads of modern French 
gimeracks—a pile of everything most incongruous. Our conversation, 
which raised the utmost ire.of poor dear Trenta, who considered that 
the play was “the thing,” ended by his extracting a promise from me 
that I would remain longer at Lucca, and allow him to act next day as 
my cicerone. When this was settled he rushed suddenly into the next 
box, occupied by some ladies of his acquaintance, where he rattled on, 
aes unconscious of the bouleversement his abruptness had occasioned. 
0 one can deny his countenance is eminently poetical and handsome— 
singularly like Sestn, too, about the eyes—but he is so excitable and 
abrupt that he seems capable of any imprudence, were he not restrained 
by the most scrupulous good breeding. He visited England, in company 
with his aunt, the Princess T., and his reminiscences are of the most 
delightful kind ; and no wonder, for the whole time was passed between 
Warwick Castle, Arundel Castle, Alton Towers, and the palace ; and 
ye aiey England under such auspices, could be aught but en- 
chant 


I was very tired, and therefore retired early ; but we could not return 
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to the hotel without a dispute again ing between our escort. 
The attendants at the doors must have been extremely edified' by the 
vehemence of Baldassare and the quiet contempt of Signor Trenta, for the 
flames of discord again burst _ and, while the cavaliere led me out 
by one door, insisting it was the proper exit, the young doctor marched 
out my sister by the other, in ostentatious opposition. But I was really 
too tired to listen, and crept to bed, well-nigh worn-out with our long 
and fatiguing day. Our hotel had been once a palace, and was about as 
mysterious-looking an old place as could be imagined, the rooms, of im- 
mense size, painted and gilded in what had been once a style of: great 
magnificence. Many of the huge doors had been closed up, but those 
that remained were more suited for the introduction of giants of the 
build and size of Goliath of Gath than such pigmy creatures as ourselves. 
The windows, too, were on the same immense sulle and altogether, late 
at night, it was far from an enlivening abode. Our apartment consisted 
in a long, straggling suite, at one extremity of the building; my room 
was the last of all, and there were so many doors in it that I always felt 
in a fidget, which was rather increased by the sinister countenance of 
the master, an individual who looked capable of doing a great deal in the 
dark, The others went quietly to bed, and as I cared not to trouble 
them with my fancies, I sat down alone in my spacious chamber, un- 
certain if I should follow their example or not. ‘The moon shone into 
the room so brightly that I could have seen to read; there was a large 
eracked looking-glass on the toilet, which played many an odd trick 
with the moonlight falling on it from the window, while, all around, old, 
blackened portraits, set in the wall in circular compartments, surrounded 
by faded gilding, seemed to keep watch in the silent room. Close to my 
bed—a huge pile of antique damask crowned with feathers, more like a 
hearse than a place for a living being to occupy—was a door in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and this door had neither lock nor key, but jammed to 
and fro, as the wind rustled in the passage beyond. I could not sur- 
mount a foolish feeling of terror as I looked round—the various corners 
and recesses being in deep shade and defying examination—but, after 
a while, sheer fatigue led me to the suspicious-looking catafalque of a 
bed, and, once laid down, sleep overcame me. Many strange and dis- 
torted dreams agitated me that night. I thought, after a confused 
jumble of persons and things, a figure entered by the side-door, dressed 
in the long, flowing robes worn by the nobles in the time of the re- 
public. I could not distinguish the face as it was covered with a black 
silken mask, such as were then in vogue. By gestures this figure in- 
vited me to follow it, and I obeyed. A long passage extended from the 
door, which ended in a steep stair, winding up a tower. I followed the 
form, as it mounted the stairs, without fear, for in dreams one is always 
bold. It glided on until we reached a small chapel, where lights were 
burning on the altar, and incense perfumed the air. A lady, habited as 
@ nun in white, knelt before the altar. When we entered, she saluted the 
figure I had followed, but seemed not to see or notice me. A black priest, 
dressed exactly like the figure of the Volto Santo, now approached, and, 
with looks of anger, drove us from the chapel. We seemed again in 
darkness; but the figures still glided on up the interminable stairs, and 
I followed. At last we arrived on a castellated platform on the summit ; 
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all Lucea, or some great city, was visible beneath, under the pale rays of 
the moon. The figure with the mask, whom I had first attr ing 
braced the nun, and seemed to point out to her the height at which we 
stood. She leaned over the castellated walls, and her white garments 
floated in the silvery moonlight. I now saw that her face, which had be- 
come ghastly white, was sprinkled with large drops of blood. 

She also now, for the first time, appeared to observe me, and, with speak- 
ing gestures, beckoned me to approach, when suddenly the male Rejens 
advanced, unobserved, from behind, and in an instant seized and flung 
me-over the battlements. I awoke in the terror of the fall, and found 
myself in the same room on the huge bed, with the pale moon lighting 
the room as before. 

When I awoke in the morning the sun had replaced the moon, and 
was shining glorious through the window, illuminating the whole a 
ment; so, shaking off the foolish qualms of the night, I rose hastily and 
dressed. 


At eleven o’clock we went to the college where all the well-born youth 
are educated, to ‘‘ assist” at the yearly examination, which invariably takes. 
place during the week of the fete. The college, which has been an extensive 
monastery, is entered by the spacious cloister, surrounding a cortile of large 
size. Mounting a staircase, we were then conducted into an immense 
saloon, where the company sat ranged on rows of chairs, leaving an open 
passage in the centre for the passage of the young collegians. At one 
end was a semicircular theatre raised-on steps above the level of the floor, 
surrounded by seats, and backed with draperies, behind which all kinds of 
mysterious movements appeared to be going forward. At the opposite 
otonty of the hall, on a raised dais surmounted by a canopy, was a 
vacant chair of state, intended for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who, when 
at Lucca, always presides at this examination. On another chair of 
humbler —— placed lower down, now sat his representative, the 
prefect of the city, a respectable-looking old gentleman in full uniform, 
wearing a pair of spectacles—a somewhat incongruous addition to his 
martial attire. A band placed under the raised stage flourished out lively 
airs from time to time. When all the company was assembled, the busi- 
ness of the day began by the appearance on the stage of the young 
collegians, habited in a kind of uniform of dark-blue cloth with gold 
buttons, who advanced by twos and threes to the front, where, making an 
operatic obeisance to the company in time to the music—something 
indeed between dancing and hopping—they retired to the forms at the 
back. As there were a great number of young aspirants for the honour 
of prizes, this ceremony became very wearisome, as did that also which 
followed ; the second act of the educational drama consisting in the youn 
gentlemen one by one descending from the stage into the passage lef 
open to the dais at the upper end. Arrived in this open space, they 
advanced with a series of bows, quite rococo in their stiff precision, and 
executed with extraordinary evolutions of the feet, to the chair of the 
prefect. Here they again made deep obeisance, and received from him a 
earns eer containing their name and specifying the particular prize 
they had merited. At the side of the prefect stood a priest, director of 
the establishment, who appeared to impart to him their various merits— 
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information the jolly old ed gentleman made use of to prai 
many a trembling, agitated-looking youth, who, during the excruciating 
trial of the bowing evolutions while passing through the double file of 
ladies, had looked ready to faint with bashfulness. I am certain that no 
English byomng gentleman would on any terms have gone through such 
an as was im on these unfortunates. Dr. Blimber himself 
could not have forced them. The little boys seemed rather to like it, but 
the elder ones, verging from fifteen to eighteen, were evidently in a high 
state of nervous excitement, which evinced itself in the most extraordinary 
and grotesque contortions and grimaces imaginable. After the prizes were 
all delivered, the various accomplishments of the collegians were exhibited. 
Some read Italian sonnets of their own composition with tremulous voices, 
suiting the action to the word by certain stiff gesticulations, evidently as 
much laboured as the metre had been studied ; legs and arms popped up 
and down as if their owners had been made of iron and moved on springs. 
When the poetry expressed love, they kneeled and clasped their Lends ; 
when the theme changed, and war’s alarms became the burden of the song, 
the little fists were clenched, the head thrown back, and one leg planted 
forward in an attitude of defiance, their countenances expressing terror 
and anxiety little in keeping with the defiant attitude. When any par- 
ticular sonuet pleased the audience, rounds of applause were showered 
on the fortunate youth, who biushingly acknowledged the compliment 
with the everlasting operatic obeisances, and then hurried off to take his 
place on the form. 

When the Italian poetry and the gesticulation were over, a tall and 
most unhappy-looking lad, about eighteen years of age, advanced, flute 
in hand, looking like a criminal going to be hung, and, es before 
a desk opposite the audience, executed a solo of the most tremulous de- 
scription on that instrument. Under other circumstances he might have 
been able to play well enough, but who could expect aught but meagre 
and shaking quiverings, placed as he was—the observed of all observers— 
before the crowd? After him, two small young gentlemen performed a 
duet on the piano, intended to convey an idea of the airs from Verdi's 
opera of “‘ Macbeth ;” but the bass was so extraordinarily prominent and 
loud, that what the treble ought to have expressed of the different 
melodies was quite a mystery; and the sole idea one could form of 
“ Macbeth” consisted in a regular and monotonous thumping of the 
bass notes, much resembling the distant murmur of artillery. 

Reading English followed : a sonnet of Lady Blessington’s, “ I’ll think 
on Thee,” being selected as the poetry, and a chapter on the American 
war for the prose. The sonnet was just comprehensible, but such prose, 
if spoken at Dover, would certainly be mistaken for Chaldee or Hebrew. 
How astonished the young gentleman would look who, deluded into 
imagining he could speak English, uttered such gibberish. 

But where ignorance is bliss let people enjoy it : the company set it 
down as all very excellent, and loudly pa Hr his exertions. Then 
came Spanish readings and French dialogues, where the little boys faith- 
fully followed the advice of Hamlet, speaking all that was set down for 
them, and very particular trash it seemed to be. After this display of 
languages, which comprised nothing connected with classical literature, 
uly—VOL. CX. NO. CCCCXXXIX. ¥ 
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or one word of Greek or Latin, came the fencing, which was quite a relief 
after the Babel of modern tongues to which we had listened. 

Two young champions dressed in white, one wearing a blue, the other 
a pink scarf twisted round his body, advanced to the centre of the stage. 

e had a display of all the mysteries of fencing, the stoccado, the passado, 
with many a “palpable hit,” for the young gentlemen acquitted them- 
selves con amore, or rather furore, in this dangerous science. It certainly 
did appear to me rather an unnecessary branch of education, somewhat a 
work of supererogation, teaching them to murder each other scientifically, 
seeing that the Italians are, as is well known, far too well versed im the 
art of killing in their normal state to require any further incitement for 
—— this dangerous knowledge. But such reflections are the 

usiness of their parents and guardians and of the priestly director of the 
establishment, who, as they all appeared delighted with the prowess of 
the combatants, and encouraged them by repeated rounds of applause to 
hit each other scientifically, have, I suppose, reconciled such a course of 
instruction to their consciences. Polkas, waltzes, and polka-mazurkas 
were now danced by the younger gentlemen, with great hilarity, the 
dancing department being decidedly the most perfect among their various 
accomplishments. Here was no bungling or awkwardness, such as Eng- 
lish schoolboys would have shown, but, on the contrary, the young colle- 
gians might consider themselves, after this exhibition, desirable partners 
even at the Countess O.’s elegant reunions. An attack between two 
other boys with the broad sword followed, when both appeared so afraid 
of their weapons and of each other, and maintained such a respectful dis- 
tance, that they might have continued until doomsday sparring in that 
style before the fight would be concluded. Their want of skill was, how- 
ever, compensated by tremendous stampings.on the wooden floor, which 
I jaslabes see give way under their merciless blows. 

A grand ballet d’action, danced by about twenty young gentlemen, 
concluded these somewhat effeminate performances, altogether one of the 
most absurd exhibitions I ever beheld. To see these blue-uniformed 
boys poised on one leg, attitudinising like Fanny Elssler or Ferraris, then 
floating along like Cerito in the pas de lombre, or cutting entrechats of 
prodigious height, landing on their toes with extended arms and fascina- 
ting smiles directed to the company, was one of the most ludicrous sights 
imaginable. To me it appeared almost improper, and I could by no 
means applaud the judgment which instructed youths in all the blandish- 
ments of ballet dancers. Pas seu/s were performed and attitudes executed 
worthy of the opera stage, the whole concluding with a grand tableau 
d'action, the twenty boys, twisted into the most absurd contortions, being 
grouped into an astonishing ensemble, which was loudly applauded by 
the audience. 

I confess the exhibition appeared to me disgusting and contemptible, 
and I left the college impressed with but a poor idea of the national edu- 
cation of the rising generation of Lucca, whose only acquirements seemed 
to be bowing, fencing, and dancing. No wonder the modern Italians 
are so contemptible a race when such is the instruction they receive. 
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NOTES ON NOTR-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sm Natwanire.. 


ates mg ie them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 


D. Pedro, Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


VIII.—Cuar.otte Bronte. 


THE days of Charlotte Bronté were drawing to a close—and her last 
days were her only bright ones (not that these indeed were bright abso- 
lutely, but comparatively only)—when she talked, in one of her distant 
walks with Mrs. Gaskell across the sweeping moors, about the different 
courses through which life ran. She said, in her own composed manner 
(as her loving and beloved biographer tells us*), as if she had accepted 
the theory as a fact, that she believed some were appointed beforehand 
to sorrow and much disappointment; that it did not fall to the lot of all 
to have their lives fall in pleasant places; that it was well for those who 
had rougher paths, to perceive that such was God’s will coneerning them, 
and try to moderate their expectations, leaving hope to those of a different 
doom, and seeking patience and resignation as the virtues they were to 
cultivate. Her companion took a different view—holding that haman 
lots were more equal than she imagined; that to some happiness and 
sorrow came in strong patches of light and shadow (so to speak), while 
in the lives of others they were pretty equally blended throughout. But 
when the genial author of “Cranford” had said her say, the unhopeful 
author of “ Jane Eyre” smiled, and shook her head, and said she was 
trying to school herself against ever anticipating any pleasure; that it 
was better to be brave and submit faithfully; there was some good reason 
which we should know in time, why sorrow and disappointment were to 
be the lot of some on earth. And surely—be her tenet a truth or a 
fallacy—never was child of earth more justified by the conditions of her 
earthly lot, in taking this view of a subject wherein, from infancy up- 
wards, she had been “ exercised” with so ruthless a discipline, and had 
undergone a schooling so stringent and severe. What she had seen and 
felt—with reverence be it spoken—<¢hat she testified; and we know that 
her testimony was true. 





* Life of Charlotte Bronté, by E. C. Gaskell, vol. ii. chs xiii. 
x 2 
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i frail in health, and of unhopeful temperament,—with 
a and mind which, girt about with the most cheering associations, 
w still have retained within, and revealed without, their native hue 
of sadness,—she was doomed, instead of enjoying the solacing and 
softening influences of external prosperity, to undergo crosses and vexa- 
tions of the cruellest kind, to cope with difficulties and solicitudes quite 
tional in their degree, to suffer privations, to pine under disease, to 
writhe under agonising bereavements, such as the Common Lot of man 
knoweth not of, though man be born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
All these things were against her. But over all these things she was 
more than conqueror. Hardly, however, is the conquest assured, ere the 
victor is summoned hence. Scarcely has Charlotte Bronté bloomed from 
ing blossom into full flower, when an icy hand that may not be 
stayed plucks her away. In the words of the man of Uz, She cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down: she fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not. 

Her girlish correspondence was marked by that absence of hopeful 
feeling which so impresses her biographer. At an age when girls, in 
general, says Mrs. Gaskell, “look forward to an eternal duration of such 
feelings as they or their friends entertain,” Charlotte Bronté had no con- 
fidence in the future. To her the optative mood was almost unknown— 
its future tense wanting. In doors and out of doors there was so much 
to depress, so little to gladden and cheer that young wistful spirit. 
Take, for instance, the winter of 1833-4, which was a more than usually 
wet season, and productive accordingly of increased mortality in the 
village: ‘“‘ A dreary season it was to the family in the parsonage: their 
usual walks obstructed by the spongy state of the moors—the passing 
and funeral bells so frequently tolling, and filling the heavy air with their 
mournful sound—and, when they were still, the ‘chip, chip’ of the mason, 
as he cut the gravestones in a shed close by. In many, living, as it were, 
in a churchyard—for the parsonage is surrounded by it on three sides— 
and with all the sights and sounds connected with the last offices to the 
dead, things of every-day occurrence, the very familiarity would have 
bred indifference. But it was otherwise with Charlotte Bronté. One 
of her friends says, ‘I have seen her turn pale and feel faint when, in 
Hartshead church, some one accidentally remarked that we were walking 
over graves. ”* Another friend—who gives a graphic sketch of the 





* She was keenly susceptible to impressions of what may be called a super- 
stitious character. A weird legend, a ghost story, was at times too much for her 
overstrung nerves—nerves which were so morbidly sensitive that, at one period, 
she would turn sick and trembling at any sudden noise, and could hardly repress 
her screams when startled—a state which showed, as her biographer remarks, a 
fearful degree of physical weakness in one who was generally so self-controlled. 
«« One night,” elsewhere says Mrs. Gaskell, referring to the visit Miss Bronté paid 
her in 1853, “I was on the point of relating some dismal ghost-story, just before 
bed-time. She shrank from hearing it, and confessed that she was superstitious, 
and prone at all times to the involuntary recurrence of any thoughts of ominous 
gloom which might have been suggested to her. She said that on first coming to 
us, she had found a letter on her dressing-table from a friend in Yorkshire, con- 
taining a story which had impressed her vividly ever since;—that it mingled 
with her dreams at night, and made her sleep restless and unrefreshing.” 

We may here add, as something germane to the subject, that when some one 
objected to that part of “Jane Eyre” in which Jane hears Rochester’s voice 
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country around Haworth, of the “ dreary black-looking village” itself, and 
the large and crowded churchyard, “a dreary, dreary place, literall 
with rain-blackened tombstones,” and the parsonage-house ad- 
joining, “a small, oblong stone house, with not a tree to screen it from 
the cutting wind,”—this friend, recording a first visit, goes on to say: 
“ Miss Bronté put me so in mind of her own ‘Jane Eyre.’ She looked 
smaller than ever, and moved about so quietly, and noiselessly, just like 
a little bird, as Rochester called her, barring that all birds are joyous, 
and that joy can never have entered that house since it was first built ; 
and yet, perhaps, when that old man married, and took home his bride, 
and children’s voices and feet were heard about the house, even that 
desolate crowded graveyard and biting blast could not quench cheerful- 
ness and hope. Now there is something touching in the sight of that 
little creature entombed in such a place, and moving about herself like a 
spirit, especially when you think that the slight still frame encloses a 
force of strong fiery life, which nothing has been able to freeze or extin- 
guish.” But if ever there was cheerfulness in the Haworth rectory- 
house, at the time and for the cause here suggested, brief must have been 
its duration, and almost utter its extinction amid the glooms that so soon 
and so sternly gathered round and eclipsed it. The mistress of the house 
died—died too without being “ very anxious to see much of her children, 
probably because the sight of them, knowing how soon they were to be 
left motherless, would have agitated her too much.” An intimation 
fraught with painful significance! So the little things, it is added, clung 
quietly together, for their father was busy in his study and in his parish 
—and they took their meals alone—sat reading, or whispering low, in the 
“children’s study,” or wandered out on the hill-side, hand in hand. Mr. 
Bronté was bent on inuring them to a Spartan hardihood of physical 
education ; he would fling into the fire the coloured boots that “ offended 
his antique simplicity,” and cut into shreds the silk gown that either in 
make or material failed to conciliate his austere fancy. ‘* His strong, 
passionate, Irish nature was, in general, compressed down with resolute 
stoicism ; but it was there notwithstanding all his philosophic calm and 
dignity of demeanour. He did not speak when he was annoyed or 
displeased, but worked off his volcanic wrath by firing pistols out of the 
back-door in rapid succession. Mrs. Bronté, lying in bed up-stairs, 
would hear the quick explosions, and know that something had gone 
wrong; but her sweet nature thought invariably of the bright side, and 
she would say, ‘Ought I not to be thankful that he never gave me an 
angry word?’ Now and then his _— took a different form, but still 
was speechless. Once he got the hearth-rug, and stuffing it up the 
grate, deliberately set it on fire, until it had smouldered and shrivelled 
away into uselessness. Another time he took some chairs, and sawed 
away at the backs till they were reduced to the condition of stools.” 
Owing to some dyspeptic complaint, it further appears that Mr. Bronté 
was obliged to be very punctilious in the matter of diet, and that, in 
order to avoid temptation, and to secure the quiet necessary for digestion, 








crying out to her in a great crisis of her life, he being many, many miles distant 
at the time,—the objector was answered by Miss Bronté’s rejoinder, in a low 
voice, drawing in her breath, “ But it is a true thing; it really happened.” 
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he had begun, before his wife’s death, to take his dinner alone—a habit 
ich he always retained. Society there was none, or next to none, in 
Shes» pation” af thot leak mecsland howe. And thus his daughters 
out of childhood into girlhood bereft, m a singular manner, 
all society as would have been natural to their age, sex, and 
.”’ But they were tenderly attached to each other, and desired no 
; . Then came, however, the miserable episode of 
Cowan’s Bridge School—the death of her two elder sisters, Maria and 
Elizabeth—and the consequent “loving assumption” by Charlotte of 
“duties beyond her years.” Henceforth the house circle is contracted to 
the three sisters whose writings were one day to set the world a-wonder- 
ing, when put forth under the cognate onyms of Currer, Ellis, and. 
Acton Bell,—and the one brother, Patrick Brauwell Bronté, whose tragie 
career cast so black a shadow over the household. The res augusta 
domi constrains the sisters to separate, and seek a livelihood by teaching 
— irksome and ungrateful toil, to which one of them at least, Emily, 
could never become reconciled. Tearful and troubled were the counsel 
they took together when the holidays once more reunited them. Char- 
lotte was suffering in health and spirits, yet bore up, and made no sign. 
“But Emily—that free, wild, untameable spirit, never happy nor well 
but on the sweeping moors that gathered round her home—that hater of 
strangers, doomed to live amongst them, and not merely to live but to 
slave in their service—what Charlotte could have borne patiently for 
herself, she could not bear for her sister. And yet what to do? She 
had once hoped that she herself might become an artist, and so earn her 
livelihood ; but her eyes had failed her in the minute and useless labour 
which she had imposed upon herself with a view to this end.* 
“It was the household custom among these girls to sew till nine 
o'clock at night. At that hour, Miss Branwell [their maternal aunt] 
ly went to bed, and her nieces’ duties for the day were accounted 
one. They put away their work, and began to pace the room back- 
wards and forwards up and down—as often with the candles extinguished, 
for economy’s sake, as not—their figures glancing into the fire-light, and 
out into the shadow, perpetually. At this time they talked over past 
cares, and troubles ; they planned for the future, and consulted each 
other as to their plans. In after years this was the time for discussing 
together the plots of their novels. And again, still later, this was the 
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* The way she weakened her eyesight, we learn, was this: while in her teens 
she was bent on learning draughtsmanship, and, with this view, would copy out 
of annuals such copper-plate engravings as took her fancy, putting im every little 
point, day by day, week after week, month upon month, until a facsimile of the 
original was finished off. At that time she wanted to be able to make drawing 
the vehicle of her ideas. After she had tried, in Mrs. Gaskell’s words, “ to draw 
stories, and not succeeded, she took the better mode of writing; but in so small 
a hand, that it is almost impossible to decipher what she wrote,” unless with the 
aid of a magnifying glass—as the specimen page in the first volume of the bio- 
graphy sufliciently attests. The whole family had a remarkable longing to be 
able to draw. Branweil’s destination was the Royal Academy. Mr. Bronté 
himself was anxious to further their wishes. He provided them with a drawing- 
master, whose instructions they received with zealous interest; evidently, says 
Mrs. Gaskell, “from an instinctive desire to express their powerful imaginations 
im visible forms. Charlotte told me, that at this period of her life, drawing and 
— out with her sisters, formed the two great pleasures and relaxations of 

er day. 
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time for the last surviving sister to walk alone,* from old accustomed 
habit, round and round the desolate room, thinking sadly upon the ‘days 
that were no more.’ ” 

Who shall gauge the depth of the desolation which preyed on Char- 
lotte Bronté's heart, and fretted away those heartstrings already so rudel 
strained in the battle of life—when thus, sole survivor of the gi 
family, she paced to and fro the cheerless room, where ghostly echoes 

i , to make doubly and trebly sad the tread of her lonely f P 
“My life is what I expected it to be,’ she writes in 1849, to an old 
schoolfellow, trusty, tender, and true : “ Sometimes when I wake in the 
morning, and know that Solitude, Remembrance, and Longing are to be 
almost my soul [sole ?| companions all day through—that at night I 
shall go to bed with them, that they will long keep me sleepless—that 
next morning I shall wake to them again—sometimes, Nell, I have a 
heavy heart of it. But crushed I am not, yet ; nor robbed of elasticity, 
nor of hope, nor quite of endeavour. I have some strength to fight the 
battle of life. I am aware, and can acknowledge, I have many comforts, 
many mercies. Still I can get on. But I do hope and pray, that never 
may you, or any one I love, be placed as 1am. To sit ina lonely room 
—the clock ticking loud through a still house—and have open before the 
mind’s eye the record of the last year, with its shocks, sufferings, losses 
—is atrial.” Painfully applicable is the motto from Mrs. Browning’s 
last poem— 

O my God, my God... 
“ My Father !”—Thou hast knowledge, only Thou, 
How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far off.f 


Family prayers in the parsonage were at eight o’clock, and as soon as 
they were concluded the aged rector retired to bed, and was speedily fol- 
lowed by the two domestics. “ But Charlotte could not have slept if she 
had gonet—could not have rested on her desolate couch. She stopped 


* An incidental illustration of this occurs in a letter describing the biographer’s 
visit to Haworth, in the autumnof 1853: “ By nine, all the household are in bed, 
except ourselves [i. e. Charlotte and her guest]. We sit up together till ten, or 
past; and after I go, I hear Miss Bronté come down and walk up and down the 
room for an hour or so.”—( Vol. ii. p. 300.) 

+ “ Aurora Leigh.” Book V. 

A poem, this, by the way, which would have exercised a strong attraction over 
the spirit of Charlotte Bronté—nor would the attraction have been impaired by 
the use it makes, or seems to make, of a main incident in the catastrophe of 
“Jane Eyre.” She would have left to the critics the right or duty of waxing 
wrath at such “palpable plagiarism.” Especially as she more than once found, 
to her perplexity, that she too had been an unconscious plagiarist. She once de- 
clared to Mrs. Gaskell her acute dread of a charge of plagiarism, when, after she 
had written “ Jane Eyre,” she read the thrilling effect of the mysterious scream 
at midnight in Mrs. Marsh’s story of the “ Deformed.” She also said that, when 
she read Miss Bremer’s “ Neighbours,” she thought every one would fancy she 
must have taken her conception of Jane Eyre’s character from that of Francesca. 
Mrs. Gaskell avowed that she could not herself see the slightest resemblance be- 
tween the two characters; but Jane Eyre’s creator would have it that Francesca 
was that identical Jane married to a good-natured “ bear” of a Swedish surgeon. 

t Sleeplessness was one of the earliest, and most formidable, indications of a 
disordered frame, by which Charlotte Bronté was troubled. She had never been 
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it was very i te and striving to beguile the lonely 
night with some t, till her weak eyes failed to read or to sew. 
No one on earth can even imagine what those hours were to her. All 
the grim superstitions of the North had been implanted in her during 
her childhood by the servants who believed in them. They recurred to 
her now—with no shrinking from the spirits of the Dead, but with such 
an intense longing once more to stand face to face with the souls of her 
sisters, as no one but she could have felt. It seemed as if the very 
strength of her yearning should have compelled them to appear. On 
windy nights, cries, and sobs, and wailings seemed to go round the house, 
as of the dearly-beloved striving to force their way to her.” And then 
again, what of relief would the morrow bring forth ? Should she wander 
alone on the moors? Then everything reminded her, she said, of the 
times when others were with her, so that the moors became a wilderness, 
featureless, solitary, saddening. ‘ My sister Emily had a particular love 
for them, and there is not a knoll of heather, not a branch of fern, not a 
oung bilberry-leaf, not a fluttering lark or linnet, but reminds me of 
The distant prospects were Anne’s delight, and when I look round, 
she is in the blue tints, the pale mists, the waves and shadows of the 
horizon. In the hill-country silence, their poetry comes by lines and 
stanzas into my mind: once I loved it; now I dare not read it, and am 
driven often to wish I could taste one draught of oblivion, and forget 
much that, while mind remains, I never shall forget. Many people seem 
to recal their departed relatives with a sort of melancholy complacency, 
but I think these have not watched them through lingering sickness, nor 
witnessed their last moments: it is these reminiscences that stand by 
your bedside at night, and rise at your pillow in the morning.” ‘ The 
reading over of papers,” she writes again in 1850, “ the renewal of re- 
membrances, brought back the pang of bereavement, and occasioned a 
depression of spirits well-nigh intolerable. For one or two nights, I 
scarcely knew how to get on till morning; and when morning came, I 
was still haunted with a sense of sickening distress. I tell you these 





a good sleeper. But when she removed to the pension at Brussels she could not 
sleep at all. 
“ All night she lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep; 
Her fever’d eyes she dared not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep.” 


Whatever, says her biographer, narrating this portion of her history—to which 
we owe her last work of fiction, “ Villette”—whatever had been disagreeable, or 
obnoxious to her during the day, was presented when it was over with exaggerated 
vividness to her disordered fancy. ‘“ ‘There were causes for distress and anxiety 
in the news from home, particularly as regarded Branwell. In the dead of the 
night, lying awake at the end of the long deserted dormitory”—this was during 
the grandes vacances—“ in the vast and silent house, every fear respecting those 
whom she loved, and who were so far off in another country, became a terrible 
reality, oppressing her and choking up the very life-blood in her heart. Those 
nights were times of sick, dreary, wakeful misery; precursors of many such in 
after years. 

“In the daytime, driven abroad by loathing of her companion [a cold, profli- 
gate Frenchwoman—her fellow-teacher in the pensionnat] and by the weak rest- 
lessness of fever, she tried to walk herself into such a state of bodily fatigue as 
would induce sleep. . . .. ‘The shades of evening made her retrace her footsteps 
—sick for want of food, but not hungry; fatigued with long continued exercise— 


qr ore) still, and doomed to another weary, haunted night of sleeplessness.”— 
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things, because it is absolutel samp to me to have some relief.” 
Miss Ma 


And later, during her stay wi rtineau, she writes: “I never 
shall forget last autumn! Some days and nights have been cruel; but 
now, having once told you this, I need say no more on the subject. My 
loathing of solitude grew extreme; my recollection of my sisters in- 
tolerably poignant. I am better now.” 

The deaths of her brother and two sisters had occurred in rapid suc- 
cession. Branwell died in the September of ’48. Emily in the De- 
cember, and Anne in the May following. It was the deathbed of Emily 
that mainly harrowed her feelings, and haunted her memory. Emily's 
death was in keeping with her life—marked by strange tokens of inde- 
pendence of character, and resolute, wayward strength of will. Our im- 
pression is that, had life and opportunity been granted her, this younger 
sister would have achieved in literature some feat of surpassing power. 
There was a world of latent force in that reserved and somewhat forbid- 
ding recluse—a volcanic energy, a pent-up fire, of which only some 
boding sparks and arrowy flames might be seen to shoot forth, in the 
wild, rough, seemingly reckless pages of “ Wuthering Heights.” Mrs. 
Gaskell fairly owns, that all that she, a stranger, had been able to learn 
about Emily Bronté, has not tended to give herself, or her readers, a 
pleasant impression of this remarkable girl. But then again she reminds 
us that the character of Shirley is Charlotte’s representative of her sister, 
bidding us remember how little we are acquainted with Emily compared 
with Charlotte, “who, out of her more intimate knowledge, says that she 
‘was genuinely good, and truly great,’ and who tried to depict her cha- 
racter in Shirley Keeldar, as what Emily Bronté would have been, had 
she been placed in health and prosperity.” According to a good old 
nurse, Emily was the prettiest of the children, at the time they were six 
in number, and used to walk out together, hand in hand, towards the 
glorious wild moors, which in after days they loved so passionately. A 
schoolfellow of Charlotte’s describes Emily as ‘a tall, long-armed girl, 
more fully grown than her elder sister; extremely reserved in manner.” 
Mrs. Gaskell correctly distinguishes reserve from ey ener that 
shyness would please, if it knew how; whereas, reserve is indifferent 
whether it pleases or not. Accepting which distinction as a just one, Char- 
lotte and her youngest sister Anne were shy, Emily was reserved. ‘ Emily 
and Anne were bound up in their lives and interests like twins. The 
former from reserve, the latter from timidity, avoided all friendships and 
intimacies beyond their family. Emily was impervious to influence ; she 
never came in contact with public opinion, and her own decision of what 
was right and fitting was a law for her conduct and appearance, with 
which she allowed no one to interfere. Her love was poured out on 
Anne, as Charlotte's was on her. But the affection among all the three 
was stronger than either life or death.” 

When Charlotte went as teacher to Miss Wooler’s, in the summer of 
1835, Emily accompanied her as a pupil. But a single quarter sufficed 
to shatter the home-sick girl’s health and spirits, and the less unpliant 
Anne came in her stead. ‘“ My sister Emily loved the moors,” writes 
Charlotte, referring to this part of their lives. ‘ Flowers brighter than 
the rose bloomed in the blackest of the heath for her;—out of a sullen 
hollow in a livid hill-side, her mind could make an Eden. She found in 
the bleak solitude many and dear delights; and not the least and best- 
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loved was—liberty. Liberty was the breath of Emily’s nostrils ; without 
it she perished. The change from her own home to a school, and from 
her own very noiseless, very secluded, but unrestricted and unartificial 
mode of life, to one of disciplined routine (though under the kindest 
auspices), was what she failed in enduring. Her nature proved here too 
strong for her fortitude. Every morning, when she woke, the vision of 
home and the moors rushed on her, and darkened and saddened the day 
that lay before her. Nobody knew what ailed her but me. I knew 
only too well. In this struggle her health was quickly broken: her 
white face, attenuated form, and failing strength, threatened rapid decline. 
I felt in my heart she would die, if she did not go home, and with this con- 
viction obtained her recal. She had only been three months at school; 
and it was some years before the experiment of sending her from home 
was again ventured on.” The first renewed experiment of the kind was 
when she went as teacher to a school in Halifax for six months. The 
second, when she accompanied Charlotte to Brussels. Here, we are told, 
the two sisters invariably walked together, generally keeping a profound 
silence during the hours of recreation, which were always spent in the 
garden ; Emily, though so much the taller, leaning on Charlotte, who 
would always answer when spoken to, taking the lead in replying to any 
remark addressed to both ; Emily rarely speaking to any one. M. Héger, 
it should be mentioned, the head of the pensionnat (and in certain “ ac- 
cidentals” the prototype of M. Paul Emanuel, in “ Villette”), seems to 
have rated Emily’s genius as something even higher than Charlotte’s : 
she had a head for logic, and a capability of argument, unusual in a man, 
and rare indeed in a woman, according to M. Héger. ‘“ Impairing the 
force of this gift, was a stubborn tenacity of will, which rendered her ob- 
tuse to all reasoning where her own wishes, or her own sense of right, 
were concerned. ‘She should have been a man—a great navigator,’ said 
M. Héger, in speaking of her. ‘ Her powerful reason would have deduced 
new spheres of discovery from the knowledge of the old; and her strong, 
imperious will would never have been daunted by opposition or difficuity; 
never have given way but with life.’ And yet, moreover, her faculty of 
imagination was such that, if she had written a history, her view of scenes 
and characters would have been so vivid, and so powerfully expressed, and 
supported by such a show of argument, that it would have dominated 
over the reader, whatever might have been his previous opinions, or his 
cooler perceptions of its truth. But she appeared egotistical and exact- 
ing compared to Charlotte, who was always unselfish (this is M. Héger’s 
testimony); and in the anxiety of the elder to make her younger sister 
contented, she allowed her to exercise a kind of unconscious tyranny 
over her.” * 

Many traits in the character of Shirley were avowedly taken from 
that of Emily—her way of sitting on the rug reading, with her arm 
round her rough bull-dog’s neck—her calling to a strange dog, running 
past, with hanging head and lolling tongue, to give it a merciful draught 








* The following excerpt is taken from the notes of Mrs. Gaskell’s visit to 
Haworth: “We talked . . . of her going to Brussels; whereupon I said I dis- 
liked Lucy Snowe, and we discussed M. Paul Emanuel; and I told her of ’s 
admiration of ‘Shirley,’ which pleased her, for the character of Shirley was meant 
for her sister Emily, about whom she is never tired of talking, nor I of listening. 
Emily must have been a remnant of the Titans,—great granddaughter of the 
giants who used to inhabit earth.”—(II. 299.) 
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of water, its maddened snap at her, her nobly stern presence of mind, 
ing Tight into the kitchen, and taking up one of Tabby’s red-hot 
Sloe tooue te one the bitten place, and telling no one, till the danger 
was well-nigh over—“ all this, looked upon as a well-invented fiction in 
‘Shirley,’ was written down by Charlotte with streaming eyes; it was 
the literal true account of what Emily had done. The same tawny 
bull-dog (with his ‘ strangled whistle’), called ‘ Tartar’ in ‘ Shirley,’ was 
‘Keeper’ in Haworth parsonage ; a gift to Emily. With the gift came 
awarning. Keeper was faithful to the depths of his nature as long as 
he was with friends ; but he who struck him with a stick or whip roused 
the relentless nature of the brute, who flew at his throat forthwith, and 
held him there till one or the other was at the point of death. Now 
Keeper’s household fault was this. He loved to steal up-stairs, and 
stretch his square, tawny limbs, on the comfortable beds, covered with 
delicate white counterpanes. But the cleanliness of the parsonage ar- 
rangements was perfect, and this habit of Keeper’s was so objectionable, 
that Emily, in reply to Tabby’s remonstrances, declared that, if ever he 
was found again transgressing, she herself, in defiance of warning and 
his well-known ferocity of nature, would beat him so severely that he 
would never offend again. In the gathering dusk of an autumn even- 
ing, Tabby came, half triumphantly, half tremblingly, but in great 
wrath, to tell Emily that Keeper was lying on the best bed, in drowsy 
voluptuousness. Charlotte saw Emily’s whitening face and set mouth, 
but dared not speak to interfere ; no one dared when Emily’s eyes glowed 
in that manner out of the paleness of her face, and when ee lips were so 
compressed into stone. She went up-stairs, and Tabby and Charlotte 
stood in the gloomy passage below, full of the dark shadows of coming 
night. Down stairs came Emily, dragging after her the unwilling 
Keeper, his hind legs set in a heavy attitude of resistance, held by the 
‘seuft of his neck,’ but growling low and savagely all the time. The 
watchers would fain have spoken, but durst not, for fear of taking off 
Emily’s attention, and causing her to avert her head for a moment from 
the enraged brute. She let him go, planted in a dark corner at the 
bottom of the stairs ; no time was there to fetch stick or rod, for fear of the 
strangling clutch at her throat—her bare clenched fist struck against his 
red fierce eyes, before he had time to make his spring, and, in the lan- 
guage of the turf, she ‘ punished him’ till his eyes were swelled up, and 
the half-blind, stupified beast was led to his accustomed lair, to have his 
swollen head fomented and cared for by the very Emily herself.”* 

A fragment from a letter of Charlotte’s to Miss Wooler, respecting 
the selling of some railway shares, as to the expediency of which Emily’s 
Opinion ran counter to her sister’s, is a suggestive aid towards our ap- 

tation of her character: “ Disinterested and energetic she certainly 
is; and if she be not quite so tractable or open to conviction as I could 





* “The generous dog,” adds Mrs. Gaskell, “owed her no grudge ; he loved her 
dearly ever after: he walked first among the mourners to her funeral; he slept 
moaning for nights at the door of her empty room, and never, so to speak, re- 
jJoiced, dog fashion, after her death. He, in his turn, was mourned over by the 
surviving sister. Let us somehow hope, in half Red Indian creed, that he follows 
Emily now: and, when he rests, sleeps on some soft white bed of dreams, un- 
punished when he awakens to the life of the land of shadows.”—(I. 308 eq.) 

The death of poor old Keeper teok place three years after that of his mistress : 
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ish, I must remember perfection is not the lot of humanity: and as 
nen Tae idisburdive, end ty eian'ea aes Gly de 
with proton never-shaken esteem, it is a small thing that they 

vex us occasionally by what appear to us unreasonable and we 
strong notions.” 

Had Emily but lived—her sister with well-grounded confidence affirms, 
in the touching preface to her poems and her one novel—her mind would 
of itself have grown like a strong tree—loftier, straighter, wider-spread- 
ing—and its matured fruits would have attained a mellower ripeness and 
sunnier bloom ; but on that mind time and experience alone could work; 
to the influence of other intellects it was not amenable. In that preface, 
when touching on the composition and character of “ Wuthering Heights,” 
Charlotte Bronté plainly avowed that Emily had scarcely more practical 
knowledge of the peasantry amongst whom she lived, than a nun has of 
the countrypeople that pass her convent gates. Constitutionally re- 
served, circumstances favoured and fostered her tendency to seclusion. 
“ Though her feeling for the people round her was benevolent, inter- 
course with them she never sought, nor, with few exceptions, ever ex- 

rienced ; and yet she knew them, knew their ways, their language, 


their family histories ; she could hear of them with interest, and talk of 


them with detail, minute, graphic, and accurate; but with them she 
rarely exchanged a word.”* In this respect she was the same to the 
last. Her sisters saw her dying before their eyes, dying daily, but she 
would not speak of her condition, nor be spoken to concerning it. 
Charlotte writes in October (1848): “ Her reserved nature occasions me 
great uneasiness of mind. It is useless to question her; you get no 
answers. It is still more useless to atdnael remedies ; they are never 
adopted.” A month later: “I told you Emily was ill, in my last letter. 
She has not rallied yet. She is very ill. I believe, if you were to see 
her, your impression would be that there is no hope. A more hollow, 
wasted, pallid aspect, I have not beheld. . . . In this state she resolutely 
refuses to see a doctor; she will give no explanation of her feelings, she 
will scarcely allow her feelings to be alluded to. Our position is, and 
has been for some weeks, exquisitely painful. God only knows how all 
this is to terminate.” God only knew; but they could only too accu- 
rately guess. ‘ More than once, I have been forced boldly to regard the 
terrible event of her loss as possible, and even probable. But nature 
shrinks from such thoughts. I think Emily seems the nearest thing to 
my heart in the world.” A doctor was at last called in. But Emily re- 
fused to see him. She protested that ‘no poisoning doctor” should come 
near her. The only thing they could do was to describe to a medical 
man what symptoms they had observed: the medicines he sent she re- 





“ He had come to the parsonage in the fierce strength of his youth. Sullen and 
ferocious, he had met with his master in the indomitable Emily. Like most 
dogs of his kind, he feared, respected, and deeply loved her who subdued him. 
He had mourned her with the pathetic fidelity of his nature, falling into old age 
after her death. And now [1851], her surviving sister wrote : ‘ Poor old Keeper 
died last Monday morning, after being ill one night; he went gently to sleep; we 
laid his old faithful head in the garden. . . . There was something very sad in 
missing the old dog; yet I am glad he met a natural fate. People kept hint- 
ria — t to be put away, which neither papa nor I liked to think of.”— 


* Preface to “ Wuthering Heights” (ed. 1851). 
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fused to take, denying that she was ill. Meanwhile she was rapidly 

ing worse. Mrs. Gaskell recals with vivid feeling Charlotte Bronté’s 
reed she described the pang she felt, when, after having searched in 
the little hollows and sheltered crevices of the moors (it was December 
now) for a lingering spray of heather—just one spray, however withered 
—to take in to Emily, she saw that the flower was not recognised by the 
dim and indifferent eyes. ‘‘ Yet, to the last, Emily adhered tenaciously 
to her habits of independence. She would suffer no one to assist her. 
Any effort to do so roused the old stern spirit. One Tuesday morning, 
in ber, she arose and dressed herself as usual, making many a 
pause, but doing ye fpr. J for herself, and even endeavouring to take 
up her employment of sewing: the servant looked on, and knew what 
the catching, rattling breath, and the glazing of the eye too surely fore- 
told; but she kept at her work; and Charlotte and Anne, though full of 
unspeakable dread, had still the faintest spark of hope. On that morn- 
ing Charlotte wrote thus—probably in the very presence of her dying 
sister : 

“ ¢ Tuesday. 

“¢ T should have written to you before, if I had had one word of hope 
to say; but I have not. She grows daily weaker. The physician’s 
opinion* was expressed too obscurely to be of use. He sent some 
medicine, which she would not take. Momenis so dark as these I have 
never known. I pray for God’s support to us all. Hitherto He has 
granted it.’ ” 

Moments so dark as these, Charlotte Bronte had never known. Yet 
she had known darker moments than fall to the lot of many a sorely-tried 
sufferer. Only a month or two ago she had stood beside her brother’s 
deathbed, and had then felt, and said, that the final separation, the spec- 
tacle of his pale corpse, gave her more acute, bitter pain than she could 
have imagined. It was, up to that time, the culminating point of many 
dark moments—dark with a darkness that might be felt—a palpable ob- 
scure. But now was about to strike the hour of the power of darkness— 
the full power, hitherto unfathomed in its awful possibilities. 

It was the same Tuesday in December. “The morning drew on to 
noon. Emily was worse. Now, when it was too late, she said to Char- 
lotte, ‘If you will send for a doctor, I will see him now.’ About two 
o'clock she died. 

“ «Dec. 21st, 1848. 

«¢ Emily suffers no more from pain and weakness now. She never will 
suffer more in this world. She is gone, after a hard, short conflict. She 
died on Tuesday, the very = I wrote to you. I thought it very pos- 
sible she might be with us still for weeks; and a few hours after she was 
in eternity. Yes; there is no Emily in time or on earth now. Yester- 
day, we put her poor, wasted, mortal frame quietly under the church 
pavement. We are very calm at present. Why should we be other- 
wise? The anguish of seeing her suffer is over; the spectacle of the 
pains of death is gone by; the funeral day is past. We feel she is at 





* Ina previous letter of Charlotte’s occurs this passage (December 10th, 1848) : 
“T have written, unknown to her, to an eminent physician ‘in London, giving as 
minute a statement of her case and symptoms as I could draw up, and requesting 
an opinion. I expect an answer in a day or two.”—(II. 82.) 
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No: need now to tremble for the hard frost and the keen wind, 

does not feel them. She died in a time of promise. We saw her 
taken from life in its prime. But it is God’s will, and the place where 
she is gone is better than that she has left.’ ” 

Alas, the anguish of seemg her suffer was not over. The spectacle of 
the pains of death was not gone by. Again and again, to her own dying 
day, must Charlotte see renewed with frightful accuracy, 

Tn the dead unhappy night, and when the rain was on the roof, 


that harrowing scene of the final struggle, that freezing spectacle of the 
last agony. Take one extract from her subsequent correspondence: “ I 
cannot forget Emily’s death-day ; it becomes a more fixed, a darker, a more 
frequently recurring idea in my mind than ever. It was-very terrible. She 
was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though resolute, out of a happy 
life. But it will not do to dwell on these things.” When Charlotte 
wrote that, Anne was still alive. Six weeks more, and she had lost 
Anne too. All, all were gone, the old familiar faces. 

Emily’sstrong unbending will, her determined habit of independence, so 
characteristically asserted in her act of rising and dressing herself, and 
trying to sew as usual, after the death rattle might already be heard in her 


throat,—though it was, perhaps, more prominently exemplitied in her than - 


in any other member of the family, was yet not-peculiar to herself alone. It 
was inherited direct from Mr. Bronté. The aged clergyman caused Char- 
lotte deep anxiety during her last two or three years by the pertinacity 
with which, in spite of serious illness and the infirmities of his prolonged 
years, he persisted in undertaking the same toils as when he was so much 
younme® and stronger. He would wend his way, as of yore, to distant 

amlets belonging to his cure, and would come back “ utterly fatigued, 
and be obliged to go to bed, questioning himself sadly as to ads all his 
former strength of body was gone to. His strength of will was the same 
as ever. That which he resolved*to do he did, at whatever cost of 
weariness.” Nor must we omit to note what Mrs. Gaskell heard from 
one who attended the unhappy son, Branwell, in his last illness, —that he 
resolved on standing up to die. He had repeatedly said, that as long as 
there was life there was strength of will to do what it chose; and when 
the last agony began, he insisted on assuming the position just men- 
tioned.* 

There can be little doubt that to Branwell and his companionship 
may be traced that element of “coarseness” which has repelled so many 
readers of the fictions alike of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, when men 
and their manner of conversation are introduced upon the scene. Such 
“‘goarseness” was, all things considered, almost inevitable, if men, and 
their common talk, were to be admitted at all into the story. Whom 
else of the other sex did the sisters at that time see anything of, but their 
only brother? And this brother had fallen into evil courses ; and though, 
of course, as Charlotte’s biographer observes, he was careful enough not 
to reveal anything before his father and sisters of the pleasures he in- 
dulged in, yet his tone of thought and conversation became gradually 
coarser, and, for awhile, his sisters tried to persuade themselves that such 
coarseness was a part of manliness. Mrs. Gaskell’s verdict on the general 
charge is worthy of the spirit in which she has conceived and executed 








* Vol. ii. p. 78. 
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this biography ~ “Ido not deny for myself,” she says, “ the existenceof 
coarseness here and duntedin hsitcatianeiemenaidl noble. I 
ask those who read them to consider her life—which has openly 

id bare before them—and to say how it could be otherwise. She saw few 
men; and among these few were one or two with whom she had been 

inted since early girlhood—who had shown her much friendliness 
i idinioos—denegh whose family she had received many pleasures— 
for whose intellect she had a great respect—but who talked before her, if 
not to her, with as little reticence as Rochester talked to Jane Byre. 
Take this in connexion with her poor brother’s sad life, and the out- 
spoken people among whom she lived,—remember her strong feeli 
of the duty of representing life as it really is, and not as it ought to be,— 
ort 4 her justice for all that she was, and all that she would have 
been (had God spared her), rather than censure her because circumstances 
forced her to touch pitch, as it were, and by it her hand was for a moment 
defiled. It was but skin-deep. Every change in her life was purifying 
her; it hardly could raise her. Again I cry, ‘If she had but lived !’ 
And that cry will find an echo—a longing, pater one—a sigh from 
the depths, sorrow-fraught and long-drawn-out—in every generous and 
believing heart. 

There needed no biography of Charlotte Bronté to rivet a world-wide 
interest in the writings of Currer Bell. But the interest in those writings 
is materially enhanced, and so is the admiration they command, by the 
contents of that biography. We marvel the more at the genius which 
cut out for itself a pathway through such labyrinthine obstacles, and 
bravely asserted its might and maintained its right in despite of 
hindrances so many, and discouragements so severe. That dreary dwell- 
ing-house in Haworth churchyard is now one of the most noteworthy 
spots this nineteenth century in England has to show. 

When “ Villette” was passing through the press, a letter from one of 
Miss Bronté’s London publishers—whose names will long be honourably 
associated with her own—expressed an opinion that the character of 
Lucy Snowe would be thought morbid and weak, unless the history of 
her life were more fully given. The author replies: “I consider that 
she is both morbid and weak at times; her character sets up no pre- 
tensions to unmixed strength, and anybody living her life would ne- 
cessarily become morbid.” Anybody? How then could a Charlotte 
Bronté escape? Once again let us put together a few scattered intima- 
tions that bear on this personal question. As to her health, for instance. 
She suffered from a deranged condition of the liver—of itself, under any 
circumstances, a cause of depressed spirits. We are told that mere 
bodily pain, however acute, she could always put aside; but too often 
ill-health assailed her in a part far more to be dreaded. ‘ Her depression 
of spirits, when she was not well, was pitiful in its extremity. She was 
aware that it was constitutional, and could reason about it; but no 
reasoning prevented her suffering mental agony, while the bodily cause 
remained in force.” This is not an unfrequent ease, especially with 
otherwise elastic, buoyant temperaments: they can reason about the evil, 
but cannot reason themselves out of it. Here is one, out of many 
similar passages in the course of her correspondence: “ That depression 
of spirits which I thought was gone by when I wrote last, came back 
again with a heavy recoil; internal congestion ensued, and then inflam- 
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mation. I had severe pain in my right side, frequent burning and 
aching in my chest ; almost forsook me, or would never come, 
except accompanied by g astly dreams’; appetite vanished, and slow 
fever was my continual companion.”’ At another time: “ For a month 
or six weeks about the equinox (autumnal or vernal) is a period of the 

which, I have noticed, strangely tries me. Sometimes the strain 
ines the mental, sometimes on the physical part of me; I am ill with 
neuralgic headache, or I am ground to the dust with deep dejection of 
spirits (not, however, such dejection but I can keep it to myself).” The 
least excitement brought on headache—blinding, prostrating headache— 
from which she suffered in particular while writing “ Villette ;” the more 
interested she grew in her characters, the surer and severer were the 
headaches that ensued. Stoutly, nevertheless, she resisted the impor- 
tunities of her friends to leave home for awhile, when “these consti- 
tutional accesses of low spirits preyed too much upon her im her solitude.” 
Unless absolutely necessary, to ward off positive illness in an acute or 
aggravated form, she would not allow herself any such indulgence. 
“She dreaded the perpetual recourse to such stimulants as change of 
scene and society, because of the reaction that was sure to follow. As 


far as she could see, her life was ordained to be lonely, and she must. 


subdue her nature to her life, and, if possible, bring the two into harmony. 
When she could employ herself in fiction, all was comparatively well. 
The characters were her companions in the quiet hours, which she spent 
utterly alone, unable often to stir out of doors for many days together. 
The interest of the persons in her novels supplied the lack of interest in 
her life; and Memory and Imagination found their appropriate work, 
and ceased to prey upon her vitals. - But too frequently hs could not 
write, could not see her people, nor hear them speak ; a great mist of head- 
ache had blotted them out; they were non-existent to her.* 

And then as for entering into society,—although far removed from 
Emily’s degree of absolute reserve, she was constitutionally shy, and was 
rendered painfully averse to intercourse with strangers by the established 
habits of her retired life, and the nervous sensitiveness of her poor frail 
physique. Luring the lifetime of Emily and Anne, the three sisters in 
their daily walks seldom went downwards through the village: ‘they 
were shy of meeting even familiar faces”—“ never faced their kind 
voluntarily, and always preferred the solitude and freedom of the moors.” 
An English lady at Brussels who used to ask Charlotte and Emily to 
spend Sundays and holidays with her, until she found that they felt more 
pain than pleasure from such visits, reports that Emily hardly ever 
uttered more than a monosyllable, while Charlotte was sometimes excited 
sufficiently to speak eloquently and well—on certain subjects; but before 
her tongue was thus loosened, she had a habit of gradually wheeling round 
on her chair, so as almost to conceal her face from the persons to whom 
she was speaking. A letter written home by Mrs. Gaskell from Sir James 
Kay Shuttleworth’s place at the Lakes, where the authoress of ‘“ Ruth” 
first made acquaintance with Currer Bell, contains this passage: ‘‘ We 


—— 


* “'The conclusion of this third volume [of ‘ Villette’],” she writes, for instance, 
to Mr. Smith of Cornhill (Nov. 1852), “is still a matter of some anxiety: I can 
but do my best, however. It would speedily be finished, could I ward off certain 
obnoxious headaches, which, whenever I get into the spirit of my work, are apt 
to seize and prostrate me.”—(Cf. vol. ii. pp. 245-6, 265-6.) 
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were both included in an invitation to drink tea quietly at Fox How 
[the residence of Dr. Arnold’s widow]; and I then saw how severely her 
nerves were taxed by the effort of going amongst strangers. We knew 
beforehand that the number of the party would not exceed twelve; but 
she suffered the whole day from an acute headache brought on by 
hension of the evening.” Again, when Charlotte was a visitor at 
rs. Gaskell’s own house, the presence of a young lady, though “gentle 
and sensible after Miss Bronté’s own heart,” was enough to create a 
nervous tremor. ‘I was aware,” says the hostess, “that both of our 
guests were unusually silent; and I saw a little shiver run from time to 
time over Miss Bronte’s frame. I could account for the modest reserve 
of the [other] young lady ; and the next day Miss Bronté told me how 
the unexpected sight of a strange face had affected her.” * 

All this sadly marred the pleasure she reckoned upon, and indeed 
usually received, from her visits to the great metropolis. She longed to 
know this celebrated man and that, but the ordeal of a formal introduc- 
tion was a terrible penalty to pay for the dear delight. From little girl- 
hood upwards she had been shibe-wesiblgntr after her kind. Wellington 
was once the god of her idolatry. When the children of the parsonage, 
in full and nightly conclave assembled, chose each an island of his wher 
own, and the chief men who should inhabit them,—Branwell’s choice fell 
on John Bull, Astley Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; Emily’s on Walter Scott, 
Mr. Lockhart, and Johnny Lockhart; Anne’s, on Michael Sadler, Lord 
Bentinck, Sir Henry Halford ; while Charlotte made election of the 





* “Tt was now two or three years,” says Mrs. Gaskell, in continuation of this 
subject, “since I had witnessed a similar effect produced on her, in anticipation 
of a quiet evening at Fox How; and since then she had seen many and various 
people in London: but the physical sensations produced by shyness were still the 
same; and on the following day she laboured under severe headache. I had 
several opportunities of perceiving how this nervousness was ingrained in her 
constitution, and how acutely she suffered in striving to overcome it. One 
evening we had, among other guests, two sisters who sang Scoftish ballads ex- 
quisitely. Miss Bronté had been sitting quiet and constrained till they began 
‘The Bonnie House of Airlie,’ but the effect of that and ‘Carlisle Yetts,’ which 
followed, was as irresistible as the playing of the Piper of Hamelin. The beauti- 
ful clear light came into her eyes ; her lips quivered with emotion; she forgot 
herself, rose, and crossed the room to the piano, where she asked eagerly for song 
after song. The sisters begged her to come and see them the next morning, 
when they would sing as long as ever she liked; and she promised gladly and 
thankfully. But on reaching the house her courage failed. We walked some 
time up and down the street; she upbraiding herself all the while for folly, and 
trying to dwell on the sweet echoes in her memory rather than on the thought of 
a third sister who would have to be faced if we wentin. But it was of no use; 
and dreading lest the struggle with herself might bring on one of her trying 
headaches, I entered at last and made the best apology I could for her non- 
appearance. Much of this nervous dread of encountering strangers I ascribed to 
the idea of her personal ugliness, which had been strongly impressed upon her 
imaginaticn early in life, and which she exaggerated to herself in a remarkable 
manner. ‘I notice,’ said she, ‘ that after a stranger has once looked at my face, 
he is careful not to let his eyes wander to that part of the room again!’ A more 
untrue idea never entered into any one’s head. Two gentlemen who saw her 
during this visit, without knowing at the time who she was, were singularly 
attracted by her appearance ; and this feeling of attraction towards a pleasant 
countenance, sweet voice, and gentle timid manners, was so strong in one as to 
conquer a dislike he had previously entertained to her works.”—(II. 289-90.) 
And, moreover, at this time, already had she declined three offers of marriage. 
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Duke.of Wellington and his.two sons, Christopher North and Co., and 
Me. Abernethy. This was: in the summer of 1829. Then, and long 
afterwards, the name and fame of Wellington were a mighty magnet to 
the spirit of the elder sister—and sufficed to ennoble and transfigure all 
that were near of kin to him. The Duke’s meritorious works of supe- 
rerogation were enow to impart grace of condignity as it were even to 
his. “two sons.” Mr. Bronté was fond of politics, and talked them freely 
hefore:his children—insomuch that polities became “evidently their grand 
interest ; the Duke of Wellington their demi-god. All that. related to 
him belonged to the heroic age. Did Charlotte want. a knight-errant, 
ova. devoted lover, the Marquis of Douro or Lord Charles Wellesley 
came ready to her hand.”* Fourteen years later, the devoir she wrote 
for M. Heéger, at the Brussels’ pensiannat, “On the Name of Napo- 
leon,” shows how tenacious she was, of the old prepossession, Son 
caractére egale en grandeur et surpasse en verité, thus writes. the Eng- 
lish: pupil (further inspired perhaps by her vicinity to Waterloo), of the 
Iron Duke, celui de tout autre héros ancien ou moderne. And when in 
1850 she visited London, and wrote to a friend to notify what. she deemed 
the three.chief incidents of that sojourn, the first on the list is, “a sight 
of the Duke of Wellington at the Chapel Royal (he is areal grand old 
man: Nd 

third of these memorable incidents, thus exceptionally registered, 
—and indeed pronounced “last, not least,” is, ‘‘ aninterview wath Mr. 
Thackeray.” Every one remembers the fervid panegyric passed on the 
author of “ Vanity F air,” as the great.moralist.of the age, in the dedica- 
tion prefixed to‘ Jane Eyre”—and of all with whom Miss Bronté-came in 
contact in London, he it is that’ seems most to have attracted her to the 
last, albeit the attraction might be occasionally deemed to act by repulsion. 
Her:comments. on the man—who appears to have more than. a little 
puzzled her, she knew not where to have: him,—and on his fictions— 
which seem to have often provoked and disquieted her,—are: always 
remunerative reading, not without a sort of piquant simplicity at times, 
such. as occurs in no other of her allusions to literary men. She was also 
interested beyond the ordinary in Mr. G. H. Lewes, one of her criticst 





“ “There is hardly one of her prose writings at this time in which they are 
not'the principal personages, and in which their ‘august father’ does not appear 
asa sort of Jupiter Tonans, or Deus ex machina. 

“As one evidence how Wellesley haunted her imagination, I copy out afew 
of the titles to her papers in the various magazines: 

‘““'Lifféy Castle,’ a Tale by Lord C. Wellesley. 

Lines to the River Aragua,’ by the Marquis of Douro. 

“* An Extraordinary Dream,’ by Lord C. Wellesley: 

“* The Green Dwarf, a Tale of the Perfect ‘Tense,’ by the Lord Charles Albert 
Florian Wellesley. 

“ «Strange Events,’ by Lord C. A. F. Wellesley.”—(I. 94.) 

The magazines here referred to form part of twenty-two volumes of densely 
written MSS., the whole written in about fifteen months, and catalogued as 
complete in the month of August, 1830. 

t Naturally she was sore at the treatment her works received at the hands of 
many of her critics. It is observable that the critique on “Shirley” which pleased 
her most, appeared in a foreign periodical, the Revue des deux Mondes, from the 

nof M. Eugene Forcade. Of this critic she says, in a letter'to an old school- 

low; “Eugene Forsarde [sic], the reviewer in question, follows Currer Bell 
through every winding, discerns every point, discriminates every shade, proves 
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and correspondents, who alternately, or simultaneously rather, irritated 
and pleased her. With Miss i she became i 
intimate, and continued so despite the Letters.on the Nature of Man, 
though a “‘short, sorrowful” misunderstanding afterwards occurred, 
respecting the tone of propriety in “ Villette.” To her friendship with 
Mrs. Gaskell we need no more than allude: manifestly, it was sweet and 
solacing to her that is , and doubtless the memory of it is precious 
to her that remains. y it is for her readers: that that friendship 
was ever formed, and, during its brief earthly limit, flourished fresh and 
fair 7 


From Miss Bronté’s growing experience with the world—small as it 
t seem, at the most, to those who ave’ of the world, —every 
itional work she wrote, had her life been spared, would probably have 
made, in some material particulars, an obvious advance on its forerunners 
—even though never again she might equal the rugged power and 
pathos of “Jane Eyre.” Wonderful it is, to Ss ee how 
a girl situated as we have seen her to be—and in this rambling notice 
the drawbacks and disqualifications attached to her position im life have 
been especially dwelt upon, simply with a view to bring out in st 
relief the triumph of that cabin’d, crib’d, confin’d, but irrepressible 
genius—how a girl so hampered by hard conditions, so utterly excluded 
from the novelist’s common ways and means, should have created. a 
Rochester as well as a Jane Eyre, and succeeded, to the extent she did 
succeed, with the hard realism of life as well as with the imaginative and 
the ideal. It is interesting to note, so far as explicit avowals and indirect 
hints and feasible conjectures will allow, the instances in which she drew 
from actual models, or based her incidents on actual events. Miss 
"Seatcherd, the heartless teacher at the Lowood Asylum, in “Jane 
Eyre,” is said to be a too true study of an unenviable original. Helen 





himself master of the subject, and lord of the aim. With that man I would 
shake hands, if I saw him. I would say, ‘ You know me, Monsieur; I shall deem 
it an honour to know you.’ I could not say so much to five hundred men and 
women in all the millions of Great Britain. That matters little. My own con- 
science I satisfy first; and having done that, if I further content and delight a 
Forsarde, a Fonblanque, and a Thackeray, my ambition has had its ration;, it is 
fed ; it lies down for the present satisfied; my faculties have wrought a day’s 
task, and earned a day’s wages.”—(II. 130.) 

The review given in the 7imes of “Shirley” wrung from her some scalding 
tears. ‘That in the Edinburgh Review roused her to an indignant personal remon- 
strance. ‘The critic who, of all others, appears eventually to have afforded her 
the amplest and least alloyed gratification, was Sydney Yendys (Mr. Dobell), 
subsequently (and consequently) one of the most welcome of her correspondents. 

It is worth noticing the list of magazines to which she and her sisters desired 
copies of their poems to be sent, when they first “came out” in triple Bell form, 
in 1846—as showing, in Mrs. Gaskell’s words, “ the ideas of these girls as to what 
periodical reviews or notices led public opinion.” Messrs. Aylott and Jones were 
directed to forward a copy to (1) Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, (2) Bentley's 
Miscellany, (3) Hood’s Magazine, (4) Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, (5) Blackwood, (6) 
The Edinburgh Review, (7) Tait, (8) Dublin University Magazine. Also to the Daily 
News and Britannia newspapers. The publishers suggested that copies and adver- 
tisements should also be sent to the Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, Critic, and 
Times. But Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell are satisfied with their own list, It 
would be curious. to know what sort of list Miss Bronté would have drawn up 
six years later—the revolutions in the order of it, the excisions, and the substi- 
tutions. 
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Burns, we are assured, is as exact a transcript of Maria Bronté as Char- 
lotte’s wonderful power of reproducing character could give. “Nota 
word of that part of ‘Jane Eyre’ but is a literal repetition of scenes be- 
tween the pupil and the teacher.” Shirley, as we have seen, was Emily 
Bronté—not typed, however, but idealised, so as to be perhaps 
isable except by those who really knew her : and who did 
really know her, but Charlotte and Anne ? e Curates were no imagi- 
nary creations.* Mrs. Pryor was “ well known to many who loved the 
original dearly.” The family of the Yorkes were one and all depicted 
from life. Indeed, in “ Shirley” the author is alleged to have taken 
from life the idea of most of her characters, although the incidents and 
situations were, of course, fictitious. She thought, her biographer says, 
that if these last were purely imaginary, she might draw from the real 
without detection ; but in this she was mistaken, her studies being too 
closely accurate. On this subject she thus writes to Mr. Williams in 
the autumn of 1849 : 

“You asked me in one of your letters lately, whether I thought I 
should escape identification in Yorkshire. I am so little known, that 1. 
think I shall. Besides, the book [‘ Shirley”) is far less founded on the 
Real, than perhaps appears. It would be difficult to explain to you how 
little actual experience I have had of life, how few persons I have known, 
and how very few have known me. As an instance how the characters 
have been managed, take that of Mr. Helstone. If this character had 
an original, it was in the person of a clergyman who died some years 
since at the advanced of eighty. I never saw him except once—at 
the consecration of a p ale ta I was a child of ten years old. [ 
was then struck with his appearance, and stern, martial air. At a sub- 

uent period, I heard him talked about in the neighbourhood where he 
had resided : some mentioned him with enthusiasm—others with detesta- 
tion. I listened to various anecdotes, balanced evidence against evidence, 
and drew an inference. The original of Mr. Hall I have seen; he knows 


fi 





* “The very curates, poor fellows!” writes the author of “Shirley,” in 1850, 
“show no resentment: each characteristically finds solace for his own wounds in 
crowing over his brethren.”—(II. 155.) 

Again, in 1853, when the bishop of the diocese (Ripon) paid a visit to the par- 
sonage of Haworth, and some of the neighbouring clergy were invited to meet 
him at tea and supper, we find that, during the latter meal, “‘ some of the ‘curates’ 
began merrily to upbraid Miss Bronté with ‘ putting them into a book;’ and she, 
shrinking from thus having her character as authoress thrust upon her at her 
own table, and in the presence of a stranger, pleasantly appealed to the bishop 

Dr. Longley, now translated to Durham] as to whether it was quite fair thus to 

ive her into a corner.”—(II. 285-6.) 

The “ three curates” were, it appears, real living men, haunting Haworth and 
the neighbouring district; “and so obtuse in perception that, after the first burst 
of anger at having their ways and habits chronicled was over, they rather enjoyed 
the joke of calling each other by the names she had given them.”—(II. 115.) 

t “This occasionally led her into difficulties. People recognised themselves, or 
were recognised by others, in her graphic descriptions of their personal appear- 
ance, and modes of action and turns of thought; though they were placed in new 
poenent, and figured away in scenes far different to those in which their actual 

ife had been passed. Miss Bronté was struck by the force or peculiarity of the 
character of some one whom she knew; she studied it, and analysed it with subtle 
power; and having traced it to its germ, she took that germ as the nucleus of an 

character, and worked outwards;—thus reversing the process of 
aL is). and unconsciously reproducing the same external development.”— 
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me fgelly ; but he would as soon think I had closely observed him or 
taken him for a character—he would as soon, indeed, suspect me of 
writing a book—a novel—as he would his dog Prince.”* Every shire has 
its Mr. Halls in plenty—as unsuspicious of the capabilities of sickly 
stunted girls, of plain features and prim attire, who mope in a nage- 
house, and only utter monosyllables out of it, as they are of 8 literary 

nsions of oie yonder on the hearth-rug, or of Turk and Tartar 
in the kennel. 

Her earliest, little-girlish compositions had been, as may well be sup- 
posed, full of “exaggerated idealisms.’’ But by the time she wrote 
‘The Professor,” her taste and judgment had revolted against this sys- 
tem of distorted unreality, and she passed on to the opposite extreme, 
closely depicting characters “as they had shown themselves to her in 

life : if there they were strong even to coarseness,—as was the case 
with some that. she had met with in flesh and blood existence—she 
‘wrote them down an ass ;’ if the scenery of such life as she saw was for 
the most part wild and grotesque, instead of pleasant or picturesque, she 
described it line for line.” Of this particular fiction Mrs. Gaskell further 
remarks, that the grace of one or two scenes and characters, which are 
drawn rather from the novelist’s own imagination than from absolute 
fact, stand out in exquisite relief from the deep shadows and wayward 
lines of others, which call to mind some of the portraits of Rembrandt. 
This is the tale of which Charlotte herself says, when telling how 
“‘Wuthering Heights” and “ Agnes Grey” at last met with a publisher 
to take them in—that it found acceptance nowhere, nor any acknow- 
ledgment of merit, so that something like the chill of despair began to 
invade the heart of Currer Bell. 

But that heart was too warm and brave a heart to be chilled to despair 
by any set of publishers, critics, or censors. It bent itself anew to new 
labours, and out of its rich fulness produced a “ Jane Eyre,” then a 
“ Shirley,” and lastly a “ Villette.” What might it not have produced 
besides, had time been granted from on high? The spirit was willing, 
and able, but the flesh was weak. A few fleeting moons of wedded life 
—calm, and promising better things to come—and with them waned 
away, and disappeared from earthly gaze, all that was mortal of Char- 
lotte Bronté. That which was not mortal—we speak not of what she 
was, of her immortal spirit, but of what she wrought, and by which she 
being dead yet speaketh—abides with us still. And long years hence, 
deeply-moved readers, strong impassioned men and tender women, shall 
say the same thing, Abides with us even to this day. 





* To another friend she writes, about the same time: “ You are not to suppose 
any of the characters in ‘ Shirley’ intended as literal portraits. It would not suit 
the rules of art, nor of my own feelings, to write in that style. We only suffer 
reality to suggest, never to dictate. The heroines are abstractions, and the heroes 
also. Qualities I have seen, loved, and admired, are here and there put in as 
decorative gems, to be preserved in that setting. Since you say you could recog- 
nise the originals of all except the heroines, pray whom did you suppose the two 
Moors to represent ?”—(II. 129.) 

It may be added that, before publishing “Shirley,” Miss Bronté sent those parts 
of the novel in which the Yorkes are introduced, to one of the sons of the family 
whom they unmistakably represent; and his reply, after reading it, was nage 
that “she had not drawn them strong enough.” Mrs. Gaskell apprehends that 
from these sons she drew all that there was of truth in the characters of the 
heroes in her two first works. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Sydney, October, 1852. 


We left San Francisco on the 10th of August, but were shortly after 
enve ina dense fog, and nearly driven on the recks, so that we were 
obliged:to come to an anchor ; next day, however, wesucceeded in getti 
through the passage, and were glad to leave the coast, with its thick veil 
of mist behind us, and to find ourselves after a time in the open sea, with 
the clear blue sky visible above us, and a pleasant breeze filling our sails. 
Our course was bent to the Sandwich Islands again ; we were goimg 
there to.ebtain provisions, for the prices were too high at San Franeisco. 
On the 25th of August we reached Honululu, and it was not without 
much satisfaction that we beheld the conical voleanees of Oahu, the 
cocoa-nut-trees fringing its shore, and the haystack-looking Kanak 
houses dotting the soft green valleys. We had been,on our former visit, 
mueh pleased with the island and the islanders, and were glad to see them 
again; mor were kindly weleomings wanting on the part of our old 


But we only remained two days at _Honululu, and then proceeded to- 
wards that “Star of the Pacific Ocean,” the enchanting Tahiti (Otaheite). 
This island, painted by voyagers in such glowing colours, had been the 
faary land of my childhood’s dreams ; and here it Jay before me in wisible 
coal, and soon I should wander amidst those groves and valleys whieh 
imagination had gifted with such wondrous beauty. Beautiful they were, 
indeed, but I had expected too much, and my first feeling was—disap- 
pointment. Yet it would be difficult to find a lovelier spot, and the eye 
could mever weary of wandering from the green masses of foliage and the 
smiling valleys to the rocky cliffs, and back again to the fertile plains, 
revelling everywhere amidst scenery the most fascinating. 

On the eastern side of this gem of the ocean is a low promontory, often 
covered by the.sea, connected with a high rocky point of tolerably lange 
cireumferenee, in the centre of which project on all sides narrow, shanp, 
knife-like ridges, between which yawn gloomy confined gulfs, in whose 
depths strangely-formed and broken-looking masses of rock heave them- 
selves up like insurmouutable walls. But all these gorges, and all theee, 
at the first glance, wild, naked-looking hills, are not covered with red, 
burned-up soil, or scorched grass, like the hills and dales on many other 
much-praised ocean isles. The hills up to the very summits are clothed in 
a mantle of the brightest green, and the valleys are filled with plants of 
such gorgeous colours, that even the rich flowers of the tropics cannot 
surpass them in beauty. Along the shore beneath these high ridges 
stretch strips of level land, where cultivated fields, bamboo houses, and 
groves of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees give evidence of man’s labour 
and comfort. And all this charming scenery, these picturesque land- 
scapes, are encircled by a framework of low coral reefs, against which the 
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never silent billows dash and break, and which forms a line of defense, 
compared to which the most solid masonry constracted by the hand of 
man would be but a paltry bagatelle, and within whose shelter the calm 
lagoon reflects the beautiful forms of the hills, the valleys, and the shore. 

We sailed round Pomt Venus, a spot which Cook has immortalised by 
his well-known observations on the planet Venus, and soon after, passing 
through a small opening in the coral reef, we dropped our anchor im the 
quiet lagoon before Papiti, where we found stationed a French corvette, 
a steamer, anda brig of war. The harbour is circular in form, surrounded 
by walls raised by those wonderful labourers we call coral insecte—whioh 
form a safe deoltor against the ocean’s stormy winds and waves. Within 
this quiet basin the coral reef rises here and there to a considerable 
height amndst its clear waters, and one of these PI HyRAIC wc: 
now a beautiful little island, shaded by palm-trees: it was 
favourite resort of Queen Pomare, but has been latterly covered wit 
fortifications by the French. About a cable's length from us lay ‘the 
shore thickly strewed with bread-fruit and cocoa-nut-trees, amidst which 
were to be seen groups of houses, not indeed ranged in streets like a 
town, but prettily situated, and having interspersed among them some 
buildings in the European style, that contrasted well with the simple 
Kanak huts—the ¢owt ensemble possessing that picturesque variety which, 
to the eye of a painter, gives so much character to a landscape. The 
whole of this narrow plain, which was partly occupied by the capital of 
the island, Papiti, gave evidence of the inexhaustible fertility of the soil ; 
and above this, as if mingling with the soft blue skies, arose rocky sum- 
mits, which, issuing from a central mass of about 7500 feet in hei 
form a background in keeping with the lovely features which the shove 
and its environs present. 

And this beauty—this richness of nature—is not of the kind which 
vanishes on nearer inspection. ‘To wander amidst the pretty fanciful 
dwelligs of which Papiti is composed by the clear light of the moon—4o 
see its beams glancing through the thick leafy arches, and streaming 
down in calm glory upon the groves and huts—to revel m the mild, 
caressing breeze which comes fraught at once with coolness and with 
warmth—to pause uear the bamboo houses of the natives and listen to 
their yoyous peals of laughter and artless chat—all this is an e 
which is not merely to be appreciated on account of its novelty. 

The greater As of the town is situated along the shore ; and here 
and there, as has been already mentioned, is to be seen a house built 
somewhat in the European style, but low and small, and of wood. One 
large buiiding, however, is to be observed close to the sea: it looks like 
a church, but it contains the bakehouses and warehouses of the French 
garrison ; alongside of it are the barracks of the French soldiers and 
these of a national regiment; and lastly come the government house and 
the queen's palace. 

But the greatest number of the houses belong to the natives, and lie, 
without any pretensions to architecture or arrangement, in small groups 
of eight or ten houses, amidst waving palm and cocoa-nut-trees, bread- 
fruit-trees, and many beautiful flowering shrubs. These little dwellings 
are generally formed ef bamboo sticks, and run from two to three ells m 
height, and about two inches im thickness. The bamboos are stuck imto 
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the ground in the form of an oval ring, at about the distance of an inch 
from each other, through which the cool air finds admittance into the in. 
terior of the huts, but it is excluded near the sleeping places by a thick 
mat of plaited cocoa-nut leaves. These primitive edifices are supported 
by larger stems of bamboo, or branches of the bread-fruit-tree, the whole 
bound together by ropes of rushes. The roofs are composed of leaves 
woven into a thick and lasting, as well as pretty, covering, and the 
houses are not in the haystack shape so prevalent in the Sandwich 
Islands, but are more light and airy, and also more graceful in ap- 


One finds oneself transported to a country which has a just claim to be 
called one of the most beautiful on earth ; and where one can, in the 
fullest acceptation of the words, enjoy id dolce far niente, without any of 
those anxieties and difficulties about procuring the means of existence, 
with which many people are so continually tormented in other places, and 
which crush the spirit as well as ss the body. Here, there is an 
eternal summer, where everything is replete with life and ever renovated 
freshness, where all flows on in a happy peaceful course—with much of _ 
uniformity, perhaps, but still of the same kind of uniformity as we fancy 
to belong to the realms of the blessed; here, one feels what it is to 
revel amidst the inexhaustible wealth of nature, and to covet nothing else, 
or nothing more. 

In the interiors of the houses there is no great abundance found of the 
articles of luxury, which people living in a less favoured climate consider 
so necessary to the comfort of their homes. The floors are generally 
strewed with leaves or flowers, that fill the huts with an agreeable per- 
fume, or covered with mats, upon which the idle occupants of these 
abodes slumber away their days and their lives. A few cushions of con- 
siderable dimensions, a few stools with low feet, some bowls and other 
simple vessels for household use, one or two chests adorned according to 
the fashion of Chinese workmanship, and extremely clean beds with wide 
curtains and gay-coloured coverlets, form their entire stock of furniture 
and domestic utensils. Aud not much more is needed to minister to the 
purposes of eating and sleeping, between which not very fatiguing occupa- 
tions their time is divided. They cook their victuals, which consist prin- 
cipally of bananas, the bread-fruit, and pork, upon stones placed together 
in a circular shape, and standing on the outside of their huts in the open 
air. Toenjoy their meals they squat themselves either upon the ground 
or on their low stools, and during the process of digestion they stretch 
themselves upon their beds or on the mats—vodla tout ! 

There is no want either of shops or hotels at Papiti, but the goods in 
the former are of no great variety or value, and the latter have by no 
means the style one expects to find in the capital of a country ; they are 
all on a very small scale, and Papiti itself is nothing better than a country 
town, though to look at the queen’s palace, and the residence of the 
French governor, one would be apt to fancy it a place of importance. The 

of the town where these edifices are situated is enclosed on two sides 

y moats and ramparts, having the French barracks on the third side, 

and the sea on the fourth. All here wears a military aspect ; sentinels 
stand before their sentry-boxes, the beating of drums and other mar- 
tial strains are heard, detachments of soldiers marching and exercising 
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amidst the peaceful groves are seen, and uniforms glittering among the - 
flowering shrubs; in short, one soon perceives that one is in a land occu+ 
ed troops, and where the sword has superseded the sceptre, and the 
roll of the drum is the royal ordinance. 

The governor’s dwelling stands in a large esplanade, which is also the 
drilling-ground for the soldiery. A pretty alley leads up to the house, 
which 1s a stately-looking villa with a handsome balcony ; in front of it is 
a cool, sparkling fountain in the midst of a parterre of flowers. The 
governor's saloons, which with French courtesy were thrown open to us, 
are furnished in a luxurious style, yet with reference to the requirements 
of the charming climate. en one saw guards in the ante-chambers, 
and the governor, Monsieur Page, in quiet dignity moving about among 
his guests, the thought did not fail to occur that he was the real ruler over 
this “ Pearl of the Ocean.” 

On proceeding a little to the left near the governor’s mansion, the 
stranger finds himself in a large, ugly, square court-yard, with a few 
straggling cocoa-nut-trees in one corner, and just before him a long, low 
house of one story in height, with a roof of the same materials as the 
common Kanak houses. ‘This is the residence of the queen. Here 
dwells that Pomare, who, however inferior her qualifications to govern as 
a queen may be, however little she may be reverenced, as she is treated 
rather like a prisoner than a sovereign, yet, on the score of her misfor- 
tunes, and the persecutions to which she has been subjected by the French, 
has obtained a degree of celebrity in Europe of which few potentates can 
boast. 

On account of my being absent on an excursion, I was prevented from 
accompanying our captain and the rest of our party to the audience which 
had been granted them by Queen Pomare. This reception appears to 
have taken place without any particular ceremonies. Sitting on a sofa 
in a room not remarkably weil furnished, surrounded by her husband—a 
Kanak of pleasing appearance—and her four sons, who wore uniforms, 
was her majesty, dressed in a Kanak garb of the same fashion as that 
worn by all her female subjects: she looked very indolent and indifferent, 
which, indeed, appears to be the mode with royalty in this | my of the 
world. As her majesty had intimated to our worthy commander that she 
was fond of music, he paid her the compliment of sending the band be- 
longing to the frigate on a couple of evenings to play before her quasi- 
palace ; and on one of these occasions I accompanied the musicians that I 
might see the queen before leaving Tahiti. It was one of those mild 
summer evenings so delicious in these paradise isles. Men and women 
of all ages had gathered from all corners, and in the space before the 
queen’s dwelling were to be seen swinging about in the most unsophisti- 
cated style, in waltz, galop, and polka, Kanaks and Europeans together, 
whilst the more aged individuals sat or strolled about in little groups, ap- 
parently not less gay than the more juvenile participators in the exciting 
scene. All was life and movement around, and the air rang with the 
varied tones of merriment. Pomare herself, who with her husband was 
sitting on a sofa under the verandah, surrounded by her attendants, 
seemed soon tired of being only a spectator of the amusement going on, 
and throwing aside her royal dignity, she got up and mingled without 
the slightest ceremony among the dancers—her faithful subjects. As 
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she was dressed in.a wide yellow blouse, I could mot exactly ascertain 'the 
proportion of ‘her figure, but though not grotesquely capacious, her cir- 
eumference evidently entitled ‘hertoanemiment place ‘amang large women. 
Her countenance had no very marked expression; it was merely pood- 
natured, .and +her features were regular; upon the whole, she did not 
appear to be one who would oppress herself much with the cares of govern- 

ich, indeed, the French governor had taken upon this own strong 
shoulders—or extremely happy inher exalted position in the community, 
which the said Frenchman had spared no pars fora long tame past to 
render as little agreeable as possible. 

dn-general, Pomare does not reside at Papiti, but ata place a few miles 
distant from it, but she was detained there, probably against her own 
will, on the score of a new affair with the. French. One of her soms, who 
had been brought up by a king of one of the adjacent islands, had been 
declared by him ‘to be his successor ; but:the French would not.allow this ; 
they had ‘removed the boy, and were now contending with his mother 
about his being delivered up. 

In regard to the Kanaks—for so the native inhabitants are also called 
here—muech the same may be said of them as of the Sandwich Islanders. 
They are a good-looking, good-humoured, -well-disposed, happy race of 

ple. ‘The men are strongly built and of fine proportions, flexible 
of bronze, at whose muscular power one is astonished, and whose 
activity appears to be unwearied, when they choose to exert themselves, 
and are not lying stretched on mats im their huts, They rival m agility 
the wild denizens of the woods when clambering up rocks or climbing~up 
the trunks of trees ; and it is really surprising to see the heavy burdens 
they carry by means of a long pole which they rest on their shoulders ; 
nor do they ever seem oppressed by the weight of these loads, for they 
step firmly and lightly along, humming the while their monotonous 
national melodies. In the town one generally meets the men equipped 
in dinen trousers and a white or coloured wpper garment; but im ithe 
country they go about almost im a state of nature, with merely a piece 
of »party-coloured cloth wrapped round their loms, whese light drapery 
im no way encumbers their active, well-turned limbs, which might serve 
as models for a sculptor’s art. 

The women are considerably smaller, and have that luxuriance of 
form into which the female figure expands when it is not subjected to 
any constraint or pressure, and is therefore in the highest degree adapted 
to exhibit what “the master-work of creation” should be in order ‘to 
deserve that name. The comely, pleasing face, with its sparkling dark 
eyes, is often shaded by waving locks; others shave their bluish-black 
hair smoothly braided, or in two thick plaits, adorned with flowers, worn 
either as wreaths, or in single flowers, tastefully placed where they will 
be most becoming. Equipped in a loose blouse, which falls down to thei 
bare feet, there is so much freedom and natural poetry in the appearance 
of these females that one cannot Jook at them without admiration. Hf 
to all this be added an artless gaiety, an open-hearted kindness of manner, 
and an absence of all prudery, it may be well believed that these dittle 
Tahitans are charming creatures, though they do notseem to think amy- 
thing ef themselves. 

One can fancy nothing more agreeable than to enter without ceremony 
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their simple dwellings, throw oneself on the soft mats, and fall imto « 
conversation, which, if mot very effective as far as words went, was .at 
least carried on so well by expressive gestures and signs, that those en- 
gaged an at seemed to understand each other tolerably well. If, in these 
isti lands, one thought it necessary to observe the conven- 
tionalities and strict rules of etiquette prevalent at home, one would be 
obliged to avoid the society of one’s fellow-beings, who, free as the beams 
of their brilliant ee warm as their balmy 
breezes, rival in beauty the lovely flowers of their charming isles. 

As we were only to remain four or five days here, I hastened to make 
an excursion to the interior of the island, in order to become better ac- 
quainted with the country, its natural objects of interest, and its imhabit- 
ants. J hired for this purpose a as a guide, and to carry my 
writimg materials and other little matters, and betook myself, accompanied 
by two men from the garrison as attendants, to the central point of the 
hilly parts of the island. 1 was only able, however, to see a portion of 
Tahiti, but a brief description of this may convey an idea of the general 
appearance of the island. 

Qur way at first lay along the sea-shore, where, amidst the thick 
bushes that coneealed the adjacent somewhat swampy soil, a solitary 
Kanak hut made its appearance here and there. The footpath farther 
on led over some flat ground lying between the hills aud the shore, which 
was densely covered with guava-bushes, a plant that had only been amtro- 
duced into the island abeut forty years before, and yet had spread :so 
rapidly as almost to have choked up all other vegetation. It is now 
sought by all possible means to extirpate the guava in order to find room 
for more useful shrubs, but in vain. One reason of the enmity which 
the Freuch occupants of the island bear towards these guava-bushes is, 
that during the war between the Kanaks and the usunpers, the former 
found protection behind their thiek leafy fastnesses, from which sly shots 
were dinected with good effect, while the soldiers, ignorant of the loeality, 
dared not venture within these labyrinths. In the mean time the guava 
yields the whole year round a fruit pleasant to the taste, and forms, 
besides, exeellent firewood. We soon reached a splendid high road— 
“the Broom road,” as it is called—which now winds round the whole 
island, and affords. line of communication between all the distant places 
and the capital. 

This “ Broom road” is singular beth from its beauty and the way in 
which it was constructed. Jt was undertaken by order of the Jesuits, 
who issued their commands that every offender against purity of morals, 
or temperamce, was to be punished by making a portion of this road, and 
though it truly might be called “ Sin’s highway,” one traverses it now 
not chp peace and safety, but with great comfort and pleasure. On 
both sides the broad leaves of the palm-tree afford a cool shade to the 
traveller, whilst bananas laden with fruit, and flowering hedges, charm 
his eyes ; to whichever side he may turn a rich landscape is spread before 
him, or his view is bounded by majestic hills, while the clear blue skies 
smile over a land where all betokens happiness. 

After following this road for some time, we plunged into the guava 
wilderness, and in the course of about an hour we found ourselves at the 
entrance to a valley and close to a foaming mountain stream. Vegetation 
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began to assume here a more magnificent aspect. Mighty trunks of that 
tree we knew so well in Oahu, ALEURITES TRILOBA, whose fruit, which 
resembles a walnut, is used both as an aperient medicine and as a substi- 
tute for lamps, as, when it is full of oil, it gives a clear and long-continuing 
flame, mingles with the tints of the citron and orange-trees, which were 
weighed down with their golden fruit, and with the dark-leaved fig, 
whose branches bending towards the earth take root there, and thus form 
many wide-stretched ramifications. Beneath these and several other 
remarkable trees the ground was covered with delicate ferns of various 
kinds, and many other beautiful plants. The valley became constantly 
narrower, the hills seemed to approach nearer and nearer to each other, 
until high, dark, and threatening, they seemed to bend over our very 
heads, and to leave scarcely as much space between them as the clear 
rushing stream required to flow over its rocky bed. We continued our 
course, waded two or three times across the rivulet, until at length we 
stood enchained to the spot by a view that would with reason have drawn 
—_ a German his so often misapplied exclamation, “ Géttlich !_ wunder- 
én !” 

Under the shade of the trees that raised their gigantic trunks high up 
in the air, and there spread forth their thick leafy arches, was situated a 
row of houses, which in the rambling way in which they were built, and 
their variety of structure, as well as by the dark reddish tint of their in- 
habitants, reminded the spectator of the Zingari or gipsy hordes, as they 
might have encamped in their native land, free and happy under that 
sun, which had bestowed on them their dark colour, and their hot blood. 

Some of these primitive abodes were composed of bamboos bound to- 
gether and seine with a roof; others, in the shape of a sugar loaf, were 
made of the leaves of the wake robin spread over a few sticks driven into the 
ground ; and others again only consisted of a single slanting wall, open on 
the other three sides ; these little domiciles gave evidence of the very slight 
protection which was sought against the heat of day and the rains of night. 
On the borders of the thicket one saw little places of shelter for the chil- 
dren made of leaves, not much larger than rat-holes, and a heap of leaves 
piled up occasionally served as a dwelling-place. Men, women, and 
children were mingled together; some dressed, some without any clothes, 
some sleeping, some dancing, all basking in the sunshine on this pastoral 
spot, and enjoying the most uncontrolled liberty. Their employments 
appeared to be to repair their slight dwelling-places, fell trees, break 
down branches, gather leaves, roast bananas, and cook their simple yet 
savoury suppers; in a word, it was an encampment of people who lived 
for the passing day, and were satisfied with the means they had of grati- 
fying their few wants. 

I can fancy no more appropriate subject for a painter's pencil than this 
scene: the lofty, well-wooded hills—the dashing, foaming mountain 
torrent—the leafy trees, and the thick underwood—and, in the midst of 
all this silent solitude of nature, the small fantastic huts, with their brown 
and slenderly-clad occupants! Not far from thence was stationed a de- 
tachment of French soldiers under one officer, who were glad to enliven 
the extreme monotony of their life by associating with their neighbours, 


the light-hearted Kanaks. 
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We loitered about an hour here to admire the scenery around us, and 
to drink a glass of wine with the hospitable French officer, and then we 
resumed our journey, passing through the deep, narrow go » and 
wading several streams. At length we reached the foot of the highest 
hills, and after that we had to ascend by a zigzag road on the margins 
of yawning abysses and perpendicular walle of rock. 

hich, up _ was most to be admired—the dexterity of man, that 
on such a place had constructed an excellent bridle-road, or the inde- 
scribably rich natural beauties in which were attired the hills up to their 
very summits that mingled with the skies, or filled the deep valleys 
beneath? Ah! however great may be the power of man, however 
formidable the obstacles which he can overcome, the works of the 
Almighty are greater far, and the pride that we may feel on con- 
templating the results of the skill and hens of our fellow-mortals, is but 
a poor reflection of the rapture and wonder with which we behold the 
glorious creations of God. 

When I visited the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight, surrounded by such 
lovely scenery, or from the pinnacles which hung over Funchal looked 
down on Madeira’s ravines, and the sea which bathed its rocky shores— 
when from the summit of Corcovado I gazed upon Cape Frio amidst the 

rimeval forests of Brazil, and Rio Janeiro. of almost fabulous beauty, lay 

neath me—when, on passing through the narrow, cold straits of 
Magellan, the eye glided over the deserted, silent, evergreen fir and pine 
woods—when from Santa Lorenzo my gaze rested on Callao, and that 
Lima where the sun-god was so naturally made an object of worship— 
when the heights of Panama, the many-tinted and odoriferous leafy 
masses of the Pearl Islands, the volcanic summits of the Galapagos, and 
the excavations of California astonished me; and lastly, when from Pali 
I took in, at one glance, the fertile plains, the busy town, the coral reefs 
with the billows dashing against them, and the sea with its ceaseless, 
hollow sound—at each new place I exclaimed: “ This is the most in- 
teresting that I have seen!” Infinite as was the beauty that passed before 
me, scenes of still greater magnificence, landscapes of still softer love- 
liness, have been offered to my view—therefore I shall refrain from 
saying, ‘‘ Tahiti is the most ane country in the world ;” but this I 
may safely say, no praise which can be lavished upon its scenery, no de- 
scription, however flattering, of its climate and its productions, can be ex- 

gerated; the most glowing imagination would find its brightest dreams 
fulfilled in the wonderful reality. 

Such was the tenor of my thoughts, as half way up the steep road I 
cast myself, out of breath, under the shadow of the thick trees, and gazed 
on all the beauty around me. Yet still finer, grander scenery was await- 
ing me. 

Bathed in perspiration, and overcome with fatigue, we at length reached 
the summit of the hill we had been ascending. But all weariness was 
forgotten in the view which then burst upon us. 

From a ridge of hills which shut out any distant prospect, issued two 
narrow, lofty, sharp arms, which enclosed among them two deep, winding 
valleys. Suddenly one of these stopped, and a perpendicular mountain 
wall, or rather a mountain wall leaning inwardly, formed by arched, 
shining black, octagonal basalt pillars, that ene as if erected by the 
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labour'of man and plamed by a most skilful architect, traversed a ravine, 
dark in consequence of its own depth. Over the upper part of this basalt 
wall dashed a waterfall of 400 feet.im height, whose rays of light, about 
twovells broad at their commencement, hung together, locking like a wide 

ing’ silver belt upon the dark ground with its rich green border; 
half way down they dissolved into a fine white veil of vapour, whieh fell 
like: dew into the depths: of the ravine, and there assumed the appearance 
of a sort of slight mist. The sun stood at its zenith, and cast its beams 
perpendicularly on these falling drops; in its full brilliant light, rainbow 
shone over rainbow, combining in such a bright play of colours, so varying 
and yet so durable, that the gulf seemed wrapped in flames. Imme- 
diately around these gigantic mountain walls there was nothing to intrude 
on the silent and sublime majesty of nature; but on a peak above was 
built a French fort, and a solitary sentinel stood there in his blue and red 
uniform—a picturesque-looking object, who might have appeared to ad- 
vantage in an artist’s painting. 

The little French garrison here at Fatuahua, consisting of a lieutenant 
and fifty men, received us kindly, and for a few days, or rather nights, 
we remained their guests, making various excursions by day. 

It was among these heights that the natives took up their position, 
after having been driven foot by foot by the French from their entrench- 
ments, and deprived of all ammunition except sticks and stones, the latter 
of which they hurled in large masses. down on their assailants. Fatuahua 
is situated in the centre of the island. From it there are paths which 
lead to every other part of the island, and those who hold this place com- 
mand not only the plains beneath, but the mountain passes—the last 
refuge of the Kanaks during the invasion of the usurpers. The French 
therefore exerted themselves to the utmost to obtain possession of this 
important position; and when at length the Kanaks saw that, after 
encountering incredible difficulties, the adventurous French soldiers suc- 
ceeded, guided by a Kanak deserter, in climbing to the top of a still 
higher overhanging hill, where none before had ever dared to mount, 
they fancied that either God or the devil took part with their enemies, and 
they stood in much awe of both of these spiritual powers. Under this idea 
their courage failed them, and they retreated, leaving Fatuahua to their 
foes, and with it the sovereignty of their island. 

The vegetation in these higher regions was very different from that in 
the lower tracts. Parasitical plants were more general, and the ferns, 
with stems of from twenty to thirty ells in height, from which coronets 
of fine leaves waved, like those of the palm-trees, in the air, were to be 
seew on all sides. The whole of the vegetable life had an extremely 
luxuriant and beautiful character, which harmonised well with the mag- 
nificent features of the surrounding landscape. 

On the first day of my wanderings ] crossed a narrow ridge of 
mountain—so narrow that one was sometimes obliged to creep on hands 
and knees not to fall into the deep abyss which gaped on either side 
beneath. On all sides arose fearful heights; among others, overtopping 
them all, the mountain Ruana, 8000 feet in elevation, whose cloud- 
enveloped summit had never been trod by mortal foot. Besides this were 
the naked rocky cliffs, whose three-peaked tops, standing out like a 
crown against the skies, towered high aloft, and is called “ the Diadem.” 
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Ia the-same range stand enormous mountain masses, compared: to whose 
colossal grandeur all else, even hills of thousands of feet in elevation, sink 
imto total insignificance. 

Another day I followed the winding of the river in the valley, almost 
from the large waterfall to the foot of these inaccessible mountains, whose 
farthest crest is the above-named “‘ Diadem.” Before the mass of waters 
fall’ over the cataract, they had formed on the basalt rock two deep basins, 
over which the basalt arches hung like a splendid roof. One of these 
basins, with fresh clear water, lay higher than the other, and were 
united by a little canal, along green banks it was easy to descend 
from the higher to the lower basin—a pastime to which the Kanaks used 
aften formerly to be fond of resorting: But the French have now deprived 
them of it. A little farther up the valley the French soldiers have esta- 
blished a neat: garden, where, the delirious cool temperature of the 
climate permitting it, with patriotic enthusiasm they have gathered 
many European trees. and plants, such as chesnuts, roses, grapes; and 
strawberries, brought thither from home, and which, in this: distant Pacific 
Ocean, reminds them of their native country, ‘“‘la belle France.” 

Of all the islands in the North and South Pacific, scarcely one: has 
drawn so much European observation upon itself as Tahiti. Diseovered 
in 1767 by Wallis, it first became known as an earthly paradise through 
Cook’s and Forster’s:glowing deseriptions of it; and then were celebrated, 
both im prose and verse, the charms of this wonder of the ocean. It is, 
however, only latterly, since the French invasion of the island, that any 
attention has been directed to its inhabitants, and to the fate of its queen, 
Pomare ; I shall therefore recapitulate as briefly as possible what has 
been -going~ on. 

Cook found the island divided between ten principal chiefs, and two 
hundred of inferior rank, all under a so-called king. At a later period, 
Pomare the Great succeeded in becoming the actual ruler over the whole 
island. Under her, idolatry was abolished and Christianity introduced, 
This took place in the year 1813, by the help of missionaries from 
London. These missionaries did here, as elsewhere, much good. Churches 
were built, schools were established, many horrible practices abolished, 
dishonesty and idleness discouraged, and in many respects their zeal and 
energy were exercised to advantage. But, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the gogd they effected was more negative tham positive. 
They did away, it is said, with many of the old disorders and much of 
what was bad, but did not substitute any very visible good in the place 
of all this; they banished all innocent amusements, and forced the people to 
assume a hypocritical outward appearance of godliness, without their 
religious or social condition being in reality improved; and they took all 
authority into their own hands. The English lauded their usefulness to 
the skies. The North Americans were more moderate in their praise of 
these missionaries, and earnestly protested against their sectarian inter- 
diction of all the pleasures of life. ‘The French could not find words 
strong enough in which to condemn their unwise zeal, their tyranny, both 
ima spiritual and worldly point of view, their selfishness, and inordinate 
love of power. Probably, as often happens in such cases, there was much 
of exaggeration in all these various views, none of them being entirely 
consonant to the actual: truth. Here, as at the Sandwich Islands, the tree 
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of know has borne good and bad fruit. The opinions so unsparingly 


the French in respect to these missionaries may partly be 
traced to their national antipathy to the English, partly to Roman 
Catholic intolerance, which would make them look with an evil eye on 
the labours of the Protestant missionaries. 

In 1836, two Catholic priests sought to acquire sole sway over the 
stubborn souls, but were expelled the island soon after their arrival. This 
circumstance afforded a pretext to the French for overrunning the 
defenceless island; their excuse was, that they must protect the rights of 
their brethren in faith. Pomare the Great was dead. The new queen, 
Pomare,* her daughter, was married first to the very dissipated King of 
Borabora Toma Toa, but as he refused to leave his own island, and 
Pomare would not leave hers, they agreed upon a divorce, and Pomare 
afterwards united herself to Art Faiti, who now bears the title Pomare 
Tani, which means nothing but ‘ Pomare’s husband.” 

After a good deal of altercation had arisen between the natives and the 
few French settlers, Admiral du Petit Thouars arrived at the island in 
1838, and levied a fine of 2000 piastres on account of the pretended 
annoyances to which the French had been exposed. Laplace visited the 
island the following year in the frigate Arthemise, which stranded on 
the coral reefs, and had to remain two months in the harbour to undergo 
repairs. Before his departure, he called the chiefs together, and com- 

lied them to annul the law which had declared Protestantism the only 
awful religion in the island, and also to present.some ground to the Ca- 
tholics for a church and school. Another quarrel broke out soon after. 
The queen’s dog had unluckily fought a pug dog which belonged to Cap- 
tain Maurais. This gave great offence ; other causes of dispute followed; 
and, in 1842, Du Petit Thouars returned and demanded 10,000 piastres 
as a remuneration for alleged grievances to the French settlers, of whom 
there were not more than nine in the island, and the following year he 
returned a third time, and hauling down Queen Pomare’s flag, under 
pretence that it was English, took possession of the island on account of 
France. The missionaries, meanwhile, and the English consul Pritchard, 
had taken care to inspire Pomare with anti-French sympathies, which so 
displeased Du Petit Thouars that he seized an opportunity to imprison 
Pritchard while he carried on his ferocious plans. 

Pomare fled to Raiatea after she found that Tahiti was divided into 
two parties, of which one remained faithful to her, the other had attached 
itself to the French. Several chiefs of this last-named party had formally 
placed themselves under the protection of the French, which afforded a 
show of legality to their usurpation. War succeeded war, and the French 
ws of the island would probably have led to hostilities between 
England and France, if the French government had not hastened to dis- 
avow all the acts of Du Petit Thouars. The feud, which continued be- 
tween the invaders and the natives, was no child’s play. Foot by foot 
the Kanaks defended their native soil, and it required all the intrepidity 
of the French to conquer, not exactly the valour of the Kanaks, for that 
is not invincible, but the natural bulwarks of the country. Fortune 
favoured the intruders, however, and in 1847, under the name of a pro- 
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* Though called Pomare, this second queen’s own name is Aimata. 
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tectorate, they established their rule, placed a garrison of from three to 
four hundred men in Pomare’s kingdom, and the queen was thenceforth 
treated, as we have before remarked, more like a prisoner than a soye- 
reign. 

he position of the missionaries then underwent a total change. In 
1848 it was enacted that all the churches and missionary stations should 
become national property, but no mention was made of any compensation 
to the missionaries for what they had spent on these buildings. It was 
further decreed that the clergymen of each district should be chosen by 
the chiefs, and that no district should have more than one. No one 
was to preach in the language of the country except by permission of the 
French governor. The old missionaries are now almost all gone, and 
their places are supplied by young natives, who are ordained at a college 
or seminary at Papiti, and who possess by no means the qualities and 
jearning necessary for their high calling. The prospects, therefore, for 
the religious and moral future of the Tahitans are somewhat dark; that 
civilisation which had commenced to take root, that religion which might 
have prepared a new era for them, will probably soon both bow beneath 
the rude sway of ignorance and barbarism, the sad fruits of military des- 
potism and sabre power. 

It may be asked why the chivalric French have placed such an ugly 
spot on their fair shield as to have played the somewhat ignoble _ 
they have done in seizing on a poor little country, oppressing such a 
mild and well-disposed race, kindling the torch of hatred amidst peaceful 
hills and dales, and evincing the utmost intolerance towards men who, 
in the name of religion, were spreading light and knowledge around ? 
Why should they come as usurpers among a people who had never as- 
sumed a hostile attitude towards them, and who did not deserve to be 
dragged at home into subjection, almost into slavery and barbarism, when 
they had begun to emerge from the darkness and errors of paganism P 
The answer is simply this, that Tahiti is well situated, lying in the centre 
of an immense ocean, between Asia, America, and Australia, amidst 
many well-peopled, fertile groups of islands ; that it is an excellent station 
for ships of war, and also where any necessary repairs can easily be made, 
aud where provisions of all kinds can be obtained. It is for these reasons 
that Tahiti is so important, and to understand this fully one has only to 
observe how the English gnash their teeth because the French have og 
stalled them in taking possession of a post which in so many respects may 
be called the key of the Pacific Ocean. 

I am not able to say much about the statistics or constitution of the 
island. The government is divided between the queen, the chiefs, the 
Frenchmen, and the people. The land is portioned out into a certain 
number of districts, te in each of these the chiefs (and their name is 
legion, as every one of the chiefs’ sons inherit their fathers’ rank) hold the 
right of appointing a governor and naming the members of parliament. 
For there is a sort of parliament composed of natives under the direction 
of a self-elected president, but it is easy to imagine how little qualified 
these men can be for statesmen, and that the French commissioner has 
the whole of the foreign department entirely under his own control. 

Not far from the governor’s villa stands a half-finished building, with 
exterior galleries and a large cupola, destined to be at once the deputies’ 
July—vou. Cx. NO. CCCCXXXIX. 2a 
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house of assembly, and a theatre; a genuine French idea. As it may be 

many of the natives dance attendance on the French, and not 
a of them are decorated with the Legion of Honour. I could not, 
without a kind of pity, pass an old chief at Papiti, who, feeble and grey. 
haired, lounging in an arm-chair on the outside of his bamboo hut, with 
feet and legs bare, and clothed only in an old blue military frock-coat, 
actually displayed the red ribbon in his button-hole! Ah! even here, 
amidst nature’s inimitable grandeur, a paltry pleything among mankind 
can become a tempting allurement ! 

But it must not be thought that Tahiti and its inhabitants are alto. 
gether Gallican; the French are much disliked, and proofs are daily 
given of the hatred the natives bear to their self-imposed rulers. I was 
often myself a witness of the women springing up when a Frenchman 
approached their huts, and crying out “Tabu,” which signifies “ holy, for- 
bidden;” whilst the men evinced the most unmistakable signs of ill-will. 
Sometimes, though, the races amalgamate. Children are to be seen run- 
ning about the streets whose faces have European features, and who un- 
doubtedly have French blood in their veins. But my own impression is, 
that the French hold on this island is very insecure, and that by-and-by 
the natives will recover their original independence. And we Europeans, 
what shall we do when that time arrives ? 








TRAVELS IN NEGROLAND.* 


WE left Dr. Barth, in our previous notice of his remarkable explora- 
tions of Central Africa, at Kuka, or Kukawa, the capital of Bornu, 
situated in the hollow in the centre of which lies the great lake Tsad, 
and whither he had returned after his adventurous journey to Adamawa, 
and the discovery of the great river Bénuwé. Unfortunately, it was the 
rainy season (August, 1851), the large termites had disappeared from 
the ground, and filled the air as short-lived winged creatures, in which 
state they were eaten by the natives fried. Succulent grass and fresh 
crops sprang up all around, supplanting the dull uniformity of the As- 
clepias gigantea, the common weed of the country, and extensive water- 
pools formed everywhere in the concavities of the ground. Being desirous 
of exploring the shores of the great lake, and anxious at the same time 
to get away from Kuka at such an unhealthy period, Barth and Overweg 
consented to join a foraging expedition of the Welad Sliman, rather than 
forego the opportunity presented to them by that means of reaching the 
eastern shores of the lake. 

A desultory kind of start was effected in September, by a monotonous 
but fertile district, dotted at this season of the year with swampy ponds. 


_—— 
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This was succeeded by the sand-hills, which constitute the borders of the 
lake, and whose valleys are clothed with mimosa and broom (Spartium 
monospermum ), or are in part cultivated with millet and sorghum. Passing 
hence a forest interrupted by open patches, and then a pleasant hilly 
country full of verdure, and affording pasture to a great many cattle, our 
travellers arrived at Yo, situated on the Komadugu, the Bornu 
tributary to Lake Tsad. The banks of this stream, which have been 
supposed to carry the superfluous waters of the Tsad into the Kwara, are 
described as very picturesque, being bordered by splendid tamarind-trees 
and dum-palms, as also fine acacias. A ve kind of cotton and 
wheat were grown at the foot of the tamarind-trees, but the principal 
employment of the inhabitants was fishing. Barth says there were seve- 
ral very palatable species of fish in the river, especially one with a very 
small mouth, resembling the mullet. Electric fish were also met with; 
one, only ten inches long, was sufficiently charged to numb the arm of a 
man for several minutes. 

The passage of the river was effected by a makara, or boat of the 
country, a mere raft supported by empty calabashes; and, once on the 
other side, the lawless freebooters with whom they were associated be 
to plunder whomsoever they met. The country consisted of stiff black 
soil, clothed with short grass, with a few trees far between. If a troop 
of sheep were encountered, the Welad Sliman gave chase till they had 
captured three or four. At the town of Barruwa they once more got 
among the sand-hills that fringe the lake, the borders of which were here 
swampy and clothed with luxuriant reed grass. ‘The country in the 
interior now began to be clothed with the siwak ( Capparis sodata). The 
natives obtain their culinary salt from this plant, which they boil, after- 
wards evaporating the water. Beyond Ngégimi, which they were dis- 
appointed at finding to be an open, poor-looking village where they had 
expected a town, their course lay over an unbroken plain, sometimes dr 
and barren, at others clothed with rich verdure, and bordered towards the 
lake by the usual sand-hills. In the evening they encamped on a broad 
promontory of the range of sand-hills. 


It was a delightful spot, where the heart might have expanded in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. In front of us to the south-east, the swampy lands of the 
lagoon, one immense rice-field (as it ought to be at least), spread out to the 
borders of the horizon; but no “white water,” or open sea, was to be seen, not 
even as much as connected channels, nothing but one immense swampy flat, 
stretching out as far as the eye could reach. To the south the green pasturages, 
along which we had come, extended far beyond Ngégimi. It was a picture of 
one of the most fertile spots of the earth doomed to desolation. 


Descending the next morning from this lofty encampment, they con- 
tinued their march over a narrow, grassy plain, having the sand-hills to 
their north, and a blue inlet of the lake to the south, where the rich pas- 
ture-grounds extended further into the lake. 


It was about seven o’clock in the morning when we had the good fortune to 
enjoy one of the most interesting scenes which these regions can possibly afford. 

ar to our right was a whole herd of elephants, arranged in regular array, like 
an army of rational beings, slowly proceeding to the water. In front appeared 
the males, as was evident from their size, in regular order; at a little distance 
followed the young ones; in a third line were the females; and the whole were 
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brought up by five males of immense size. The latter (though we were at some 
distance, and proceeding quietly along) took notice of us, and some were seen 
throwing dust into the air; but we did not disturb them. There were altogether 


ninety-six. 

Fine fresh pasture-grounds, and melancholy tracts clothed with nothing 
but heath, with scarcely a single tree to break the monotony, led the way 
to Beri, a village of some importance on the banks of the lake, which the 
road to Kanem leaves at that point. There were many natron lakes in 
this district, but these lakes derive the soda from the soil, the water itself 
being fresh, as is that of Lake Tsad. The character of the country also 
underwent a change on leaving the shores of the lake. It was more or 
less thickly wooded with mimosas, and full of herbage, with other plants 
below. It also abounded in gazelles, ostriches, and other wild animals, 
including the lion. Large snakes were also met with on the trees, as, 
for example, on the 29th of September. 


Started early: the character of the country continued the same as yesterday, 
and presented beautiful specimens of the mimosa, here breaking down from age ; 
at another place interwoven with creepers, one species of which produces the red 
juicy fruit called “fito” by the Kanuri, and has been mentioned by me before. 

t was nearly eight o’clock when, proceeding in groups, two of our horsemen, on 
ing near a very large and thick gherret, suddenly halted, and with loud cries 
iastened back to us. We a the spot, and saw a very large snake 
hanging in a threatening attitude from the branches of the tree: on seeing us it 
tried to hide itself; but after firimg several balls, it fell down, and we cut off its 
head. It measured eighteen feet seven inches in length, and at the thickest part 
five inches in diameter, and was of a beautifully variegated colour. Two natives, 
who had attached themselves to our troop the day before, cut it open and took 
out the fat, which they said was excellent. 


On the Ist of October our travellers reached the encampment of the 
Welad Sliman, where they were detained some days. On this occasion a 
handsome female slave—part of the spoil recently captured by these free- 
booters—made her escape during the night, and was anxiously sought 
after the next morning. At length they discovered her necklace and 
clothes and the remains of her bones—evident proofs that she had fallen 
a prey to the wild beasts. 

What is called the Shitati—the eastern and more favoured district and 
valleys of Kanem—lay beyond the site of the encampment of the Welad 
Sliman, and our travellers advanced into this district on the 11th of Oc- 
tober. It is described as a more or less sandy level, richly overgrown 
with trees of moderate size, almost all of the genus mimosa, and in favour- 
able seasons well adapted for the cultivation of Indian corn, now and then 
broken by deep hollows of larger or smaller extent, as the Bir-el-Kurna, 
“the spring of the Kurna trees,” and Bir-el-Ftaim ; all these valleys 
having a sufficient supply of water to produce fine plantations or corn- 
fields, and being overgrown with luxuriant vegetation. 

The most southerly point attained was the country of the Woghda, 
where were several fine valleys with villages, date-trees, camels, horses, 
cattle and sheep, cotton, corn, and other cultivation. Here the Welad Sli- 
man enjoyed a successful razzia, which lasted for several days, till they 
heard of the approach of some Waday horsemen, when they decamped 
with their ill-gotten booty. ‘“ Thus,” writes Barth, “we left the most 
interesting part of Kanem behind us, the country once so thickly studded 
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with large, populous, and celebrated towns, such as Njimiye, Aghafi, and 
all those places which I shall describe in the Appendix, from the account 
of the expeditions of Edris Alawoma, with many rich valleys full of date- 
trees.” ' 
Our travellers returned by a more westerly route, or one that was 
nearer to Lake Tsad, but without getting within sight of its eastern 
shores. This was a great disappointment. They had spent all the 
property that mnaielll to them to enable them to undertake this ex- 
——. and to return to Kuka was, under the circumstances, very dis- 
eartening. They were so far fortunate, however, as to perform their 
home journey without any serious accident, although they had several 
alarms. The whole march from Ngégimi to Barrowa partook, indeed, 
more of the character of a flight than anything else. The Budduma 
harassed them in the forest and in the jungle; a single lion deprived 
them of a horse, a camel, and a bullock. 

Barth and Overweg left Kuka ten days after their return, with an 
army bound to Mandara, a mountain state south of Lake Tsad. This 
was on the 25th of November ; and passing Ngornu, they reached, on the 
26th, the cotton-fields of Yedi, described as being a town of considerable 
magnitude. On the 28th they were quartered at Marte, another large 
town, with a clay wall in a good state of repair, and on the 30th at Ala, 
also a town of some importance, similarly fortified. The huts of this 
latter town were remarkable for their high conical roofs, the thatch of 
which was interlaced by the clasps of the Cucurbita lagenaria, giving 
to them a very pleasing appearance. 

There was no want of towns in this part of Bornu. On the Ist of 
December they arrived at Dikowa, a large town, the aspect of which, 
with its walls overtowered by the regularly-shaped crowns of magnificent 
fig-trees, is described as being very imposing. The “ngaufate,” or 
encampment, formed before the walls of the town, comprised some 20,000 
men, with 10,000 horses, and at least as many beasts of burden, camels, 
and pack-oxen, laden with tents, furniture, and provisions, and mounted 
by the wives and concubines of the different chiefs. This vast assem- 
blage was being daily increased by the flocking in of the Kanuri people, 
and of the indigenous Arab or Shuwa population. Dikowa, which the 
natives designate as a royal city, is situated on the Komadugu, or 
occasional river of Yalowe. It was a very charming watercourse, wind- 
ing along through a rich and varied forest, and bordered by an uninter- 
rupted line of the finest fig-trees. 

It was not till the 6th of December that the sultan and his army, with 
its vast host of camp followers, left Dikowa. There were three other 
large walled towns—Afagé, Kodége, and Zogoma—in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The whole district, favoured as it is by nature, and cele- 
brated for its cotton plantations, seems to have been once in a very 
flourishing condition. 


I had scarcely pitched my tent, when that cruel minister of police, Lamino, a 
man whose character my friend Haj Edris used significantly to describe in the 
few words, “ kargo dibbi, kindi dibbi”’ (bad in heart, and bad in deed), brought 
into my presence a famous cut-throat of the name of Barka-ngolo, whose neck 
was secured in a large machine called “bégo,” consisting of two pieces of wood 
from four to five feet in length, and very heavy, so that every movement was 
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accompanied with the greatest pain. Nevertheless my mischievous friend per- 


himself that it would gratify me to see this miserable wretch fight with 
another culprit secured in the same manner, by giving to each of them a lon 
whip of hippopotamus-hide, and forcing them by threats to flog each other. It 
was a horrible sight; and 1 had great difficulty in convincing my cruel friend 
that such a scene was far from bemg eable to me. In order to get rid of 
him, I presented him with a quantity of cloves to give to his beloved Aaisha, of 
whose culinary powers we had already had several proofs. He was greatly 
leased with my present ; and with an amorous smile he described to me how 
aout he was in love with his darling, saying that he loved her, and she loved 
him also: “and,” added he, in a very sentimental way, “such a mutual love is 
the greatest bliss on earth.” 


Zogoma was the farthest town of Bornu, and the following day they 
entered into hostile territory—the country of the Shuwa Arabs. The 
cottages had conical roofs rising to a great elevation, the thatch 
pleasantly adorned by climbing gourd plants. The army remained for 
the space of five days at a place called Diggera, where was one of those 
great swampy sheets of water called ngaljam,* im Bornu, and not un- 
common throughout Central Africa. Whilst at this place, the chief of 
Mandara sent in a present of ten beautiful female slaves to the Sultan of 
Bornu, with an offer of submission. 

The sultan, in consequence of this turn in affairs, retraced his steps to 
Kuka, whilst the vizier remained with the larger portion of the army, to 
go on to Musgu, and our travellers were invited to accompany him. They 
were enabled, by these means, to visit a large tract of entirely new 
country. This was amusingly enough attested at the very onset of their 
journey. 

The country at once presented a new and interesting feature. Already in 
Bornu a considerable proportion of our diet had consisted of native rice, nl we 
had been rather astonished at its black colour and bad quality. We had heard 
that it grew wild in the southern provinces of the country; but we had never 
yet seen it, and it was only this morning, after we had left Diggera and had 
traversed extensive stubble-fields of millet intermixed with beans, that we ob- 
tained a first view of a “shinkafaram,” or wild rice-field, in the midst of the 
forest. We were then no longer surprised at the quality of the rice brought to 
the market in Kukawa being so bad, as we felt wustified in presuming that the 
elephant would have sense enough to take the best for himself, and leave the 
rest for the people. As we proceeded we found the whole wilderness, although 
not thickly wooded, full of pools of water and dense rice-fields. 


At the place of encampment the same evening, the soil was so full of 
the footprints of the elephant, that scarcely a level spot of two or three 
feet in diameter could be found. The next day a giraffe was caught. 
This timid animal is by no means uncommon in the wildernesses which 
alternate with the densely-populated regions of these districts. The 
same evening Barth had the misfortune to be stung by a scorpion, On 
the 21st of December the army entered upon a forest region, abounding 
in elephants and other wild beasts. Several were killed upon the march, 
and their flesh was eaten, On the 23rd they reached Gabari, the first 
of the Musgu villages: the inhabitants had fled, and the place, as well 








* A predilection for the (to us) unpronounceable ng seems to be common to 
most of the languages of Central Africa, as seen in the Ngaufate, or encampment, 
Ngaljam, or lake of Bornu, and Ngami, or lake of the south. 
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as the corn-fields around, were given up to pillage. On approachin 
Kakala, one of the most considerable places in the Musgu country, Bart 
became 80 interested contemplating the scene of rural industry and 
civilisation, as shown not only in the architecture of the huts, but in the 
modes of burial, that he became, before he was aware of it, cut off from 
the army, and it was with difficulty, and not without running many 
dangers, that he rejoined the host of merciless and sanguinary slave- 
hunters in whose company it was his misfortune to travel. 


Looking around me, I found only a small number of Shuwa horsemen near 
me, and keeping close to them pursued the path; but when we re from 
the thick forest, and entered another well-cultivated and thickly-peopled district, 
every trace of a trodden footpath ceased, and I became aware that Fees entirely 
cut off from the main body of the army. A scene of wild disorder here presented 
itself. Single horsemen were roving about to and fro between the fences of the 
villages ; here a poor native, pursued by sanguinary foes, running for his life in 
wild despair ; there another dragged from his place of refuge; while a third was 
observed in the thick covert of a ficus, and soon became a mark for numerous 
arrows and balls. A small troop of Shuwa horsemen were collected under the 
shade of a tree, trying to keep together a drove of cattle, which they had taken. 
In vain did I address Shuwa and Kanuri, anxiously inquiring what direction the 
commander-in-chief had taken; nobody was able to give me any information 
with regard to his whereabouts. I therefore scoured the village in all directions, 
to see if I could find by myself the track of the army; but the traces ran 
in every direction. 


When he at length did join the main body of the army, it was only to 
see greater horrors. 


A large number of slaves had been caught this day; and in the course of the 
evening, after some skirmishing, in which three Bornu horsemen were killed, a 
great many more were brought in: altogether they were said to have taken one 
thousand, and there were certainly not less than five hundred. ‘To our utmost 
horror, not less than one hundred and seventy full-grown men were mercilessly 
slaughtered in cold blood, the greater part of them being allowed to bleed 
to death, a leg having been severed from the body. Most of them were tall 
men, with not very pleasing features. 


On the 30th of December the army arrived at Demmo, where the 
travellers came in contact for the first time with one of the great tribu- 
taries of the Shari, the main feeder of Lake Tsad. 


Here we stood awhile, and looked with longing eyes towards the opposite 
shore; it was a most interesting and peculiar scenery, highly characteristic of 
these level equatorial regions of Africa, What an erroneous idea had been 
entertained of these regions in former times! Instead of the massive Mountain- 
range of the Moon, we had discovered only a few isolated mounts; instead of a 
dry, desolate plateau, we had found wide and extremely fertile plains, less than 
one thousand feet above the level of the sea, and intersected by innumerable 
broad watercourses with scarcely any inclination. Only towards the south-east, 
at the distance of about sixteen miles, the low rocky mount of the Tuburi was 
seen. ' 

But not less interesting than the scenery of the landscape was the aspect of 
the host of our companions, who were here crowded together at the border of 
the water. Only very few of them had penetrated as far before; and they 
looked with curiosity and astonishment upon this landscape, while most of them 
were rather disappomted that the water prevented them from os the poor 
pagans, the full-grown amongst whom, with few exceptions, had just had time to 
escape. But a considerable number of female slaves and young children were 
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captured ; for the men did not take to flight till they became aware, from the 
thick clouds of dust which were raised by the army, that it was not one of the 
small expeditions which they were accustomed to resist, that was coming to 
attack them. Besides the spoil in human beings, a considerable number of colts 
and cattle were brought in. 


The whole village, which only a few moments before had been the 
abode of comfort and happiness, was destroyed by fire and made desolate. 
Slaughtered men, with their limbs severed from their bodies, were lying 
about in all directions, and made the passer-by shudder with horror. 

After a day or two’s rest, the army wended its way to the district of 
Wuliya, a peculiarly well-watered, exceedingly fertile, and densely 
inhabited region, situate upon the river Serbewuel, or Arre (Ere), the 
chief tributary to the Logon, which latter is again a tributary to the 
Shari. 


After a short time we stood on the banks of the stream. It was a consider- 
able river even at the present moment, although it was greatly below its highest 
level, and probably represented the mean depth of the whole year. At present 
it was about four hundred yards wide, and so deep that six Shuwa horsemen, 
who, in their eager desire for spoil, had ventured to enter it, were carried away 
by the stream, and fell an easy prey to about a dozen courageous pagans, who, 
in a couple of canoes, were gliding up and down the river to see what they 
could lay their hands upon. They felt that we were unable to follow them 
without canoes, although for any active body of men it would have been an 
easy affair to construct a few rafts for crossing over, there being a plentiful 
supply of timber. 


Dr. Barth feels persuaded that in less than fifty years European boats 
will keep up a regular annual intercourse through this remarkably well- 
watered and fertile district of Wuliya, from the bay of Biafra to the great 
basin of the Tsad. 


An almost uninterrupted communication has been opened by Nature herself; 
for, from the mouth of the Kwara to the confluence of the river Bénuwé with 
the mayo Kebbi, there is a natural passage navigable without further obstruction 
for boats of about four feet in depth, and the mayo Kebbi itself, in its present 
shallow state, seems to be navigable for canoes, or flat-bottomed boats like those 
of the natives, which I have no doubt may, during the highest state of the 
inundation, go as far as Dawa in the Tuburi country, where Dr. Vogel was 
struck by that large sheet of water which to him seemed to be an independent 
central lake, but which is in reality nothing but a widening of the upper part of 


the mayo Kebbi. 


The return from this slave-capturing expedition was as inglorious as its 
progress. It is well known that swarms of bees almost caused the destruc- 
tion of Mungo Park’s as well as Major Grey’s expedition, and on this 
occasion the whole army was seen running away from these little creatures. 
Settling behind their ears, Barth relates, they tormented the men to the 
utmost, as if they wanted to take revenge for the mischief that had been 
done their masters, and to defend their favourite resting-places against 
these cruel intruders. 

On the Ist of February, 1852, our travellers re-entered Kuka on their 
return from this expedition, which had opened to them a glimpse into the 
richly-watered zone of equatorial Africa, hitherto supposed to form an in- 
surmountable barrier of a high mountain chain, but which they expressively 
designate as the African Netherlands. On the 4th of March, Barth set 
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out on a journey to Bagirmi. Mr. Overweg accompanied him as far as 
Ngornu. He was to make an excursion along the shores of the lake 
towards Maduwari—the very place where, in the course of a few months, 
he was destined to succumb. Passing the little state of Kotoko, situated 
at the south-east extremity of the Tsad, and whose capital, Afade, 
averaging a population of some 8000 souls, is described as being a heap 
of rubbish, Dr. Barth entered upon the territory of Logon, the capital of 
which, Logon Birni, or Karnak Logon, situated upon the river of the 
same name, having been previously visited by Major Denham, need not 
detain us. 

Beyond this point, however, were regions as yet untrodden by European 
foot. Passing the river Logon, shallow watercourses were ound, as in 
Musgu, to be one of the most characteristic features in this of 
Central Africa, and which was formerly deemed to be a dry, elevated 
waste. In one of these, naked young lads were seen splashing and play- 
ing about in the water, together with wild hogs, in the greatest harmony. 
“Never in any part of Negroland,” Barth remarks, “have I seen this 
animal in such numbers as here about the Shari. Calves and goats were 
pasturing in the fields, with wild hogs in the midst of them.” It was not 
long before he reached the latter river. 


I had gone on a little in advance, when suddenly I beheld, through the 
branches of the trees, the splendid sheet of a large river, far larger than that of 
Logon. All was silence! and the pellucid surface of the water undisturbed by 
the slightest breeze ; no vestiges of human or animal life were to be seen, with 
the exception of two river-horses (called “ niyé” by the people of Logon), which, 
me been basking in the sun on the shore, plunged into the water at our ap- 
er 1. This, then, was the real Shari, that is to say the great river of the 

.otoko (for Shari, as I have said before, means nothing else but river), which, 
augmented by the smaller but very considerable river of Logon, forms that 
large basin which gives to this part of Negroland its characteristic feature. 


Our traveller's greatest discomforts began at the Shari, the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bagirmi. To the inconveniences of poverty, the prostra- 
tion of sickness, and the torments of insects, were now superadded the 
hostility of the natives. The passage of the river was refused to him, and 
he had to retrace his steps to cross it, which he succeeded in doing at 
another point. The “a of this great river were tenanted by a great 
variety of birds and quadrupeds, and the waters were no less animated. 
Besides innumerable fish, crocodiles, hippopotami, or river-horses, and 
rhinoceroses, these great rivers of Central Africa are all more or less 
frequented by river-cows, the ayus of the Bénuwé and the Niger—the 
Manatus Vogelii. The province seems also to be peculiarly afflicted 


with insects. 


In no country in the whole extent of Negroland which I have travelled over 
have I seen such vast numbers of destructive worms, and such a predominance 
of ants, as in Bagirmi. There is especially a large black worm called “ hallu- 
wendi,” as long as the largest grub, but much bigger, which, ne 
millions, consumes an immense proportion of the fn of the natives, Bu- 
Bakr showed me also another far smaller, but not less voracious insect, which 
they call “kunjungjudu,” a beetle about half an inch long, and of a yellow 
colour; but the poor natives, like the inhabitants of other countries in the case 
of the locust, do not fail to take their revenge, for when the insect has grown 
fat and big at their expense, they devour it themselves—a habit which may be 
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one of the numerous relics of their former pagan existence, it being still a 
general custom with the Sokoro to cat a large species of beetle called “ der- 


nana. 

Of other species of worms I shall have oecasion to speak further on; but 
with the white and black ants I myself waged repeatedly a relentless but unsuc- 
cessful war during my residence in the country. Airbed, the second day of my 
stay in Bakada, I observed that the white ant (¢ermes fatalis) was threatening 
my couch, which 1 had spread upon a very coarse mat, or “siggedi” as the 
Kanuri, “laba” as the Bagirmi people call it, made of the thickest reed, with 
total destruction. I therefore, for want of a better protection, contrived an ex- 
pedient which I thought would guarantee my berth against the further attacks 
of those cruel intruders, placing my couch upon three very large poles; but I 
soon had cause to discover that those ferocious insects were not to be deterred 
by such means, for two days afterwards, I found that they had not only built 
their entrenchments along the poles, and reached the top, but had eaten through 
both the coarse mats, finished a large piece of my Stambuli carpet, and destroyed 
several other articles. And during my further stay here I had the greatest 
trouble in preventing these insects from destroying all my things; for their 
voracity and destructive —— seem to increase towards the beginning of the 
rainy season, which was fast setting in. 


The natives not only suffer from thé depredations of insects, but they 
are also the cause of disease. Not only is the so-called ‘ guinea-worm ” 
very common, but a kind of insect that penetrates the toe—similar, ap- 
parently, to what is met with in South America—commits such ravages, 
that amongst ten people, Barth says, you will find at least one who has 
only four toes. 

turning to Mele, our traveller’s intentions of leaving this inhospitable 
country were frustrated by force, and he and his servants were put in 
irons until relieved by the arrival of a friend—one Haj Bu-Bakr Sadik 
—who undertook to conduct the doctor into the presence of the Sultan 
of Bagirmi at his capital of Mas-ena. Of this city, Barth says: 


The town of Mas-ena extends over a considerable area, the circumference of 
which measures about seven miles; but only about half of this area is inhabited, 
the principal quarter being formed in the midst of the town on the north and 
west sides of the palace of the sultan, while a few detached quarters and isolated 
yards lie straggling about as outposts. The most characteristic feature of the 
place consists in a deep trough-like depression or bottom, stretching out to a 
great length, and intersecting the town from east to west, in the same manner 
as the town of Kano is intersected by the Jakara; for this hollow of the capital 
of Bagirmi, after the rainy season, 1s filled with water, and on this account is 
called “beda” by the natives, and “el bahr” by the Arabs, while during part of 
the dry season it is clothed with the richest verdure. It is remarkable that not 
only in this respect the town of Mas-ena resembles that of Kano, but, like the 
great market-place of Hausa, its surface is also broken by many other hollows, 
which contain the wells, and during the rainy season are changed into deep 

onds, which, by accumulating all the refuse of the town, cause a great deal of 
mnsalubrity ; but in general the soil, consisting of sand, dries very quickly after 
a fall of rain. 

Dilapidated as was the appearance of the whole town, it had a rather varied 
aspect, as all the open grounds were enlivened with fresh pasture; but there is 
no appearance of industry, and the whole has the character of a mere artificial 
residence of the people immediately connected with the court. The market- 
place is rather small, and not provided with a single stall, the people being 

iged to protect themselves as well as they can, by forming a new temporary 

every market-day. ‘The most interesting aspect is afforded by the beda, or 
bahr, which is bordered on the south-west side by a few picturesque groups of 
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and other trees of fine foliage, while at the western end, near the 
market-place, there is a large extent of kitchen-gardens, as well as near the 
south-eastern extremity. In consequence of the peculiar nature of the beda, the 
direct communication between the northern and southern quarters, which duri 
the dry season is kept up by a good path, seems to be occasionally interrupte 
during the rains. 

The construction of the houses in general is good, and the thatchwork of the 
roofs formed with great care, and even with neatness; but the clay is of rather 
a bad description for building, and the clay houses afford so little security 
during the rainy season, that most people prefer residing during that part of the 

in the huts of reeds and straw; and I myseif had sufficient opportunity of 
Gosithe acquainted with the frail character of these structures. There are, 
however, some pretty-looking houses on the road to Abu-Gher. 

The walls of the town, in most places, are in a state of great decay, so that 
the gates in reality have lost all importance; nevertheless there are still nine 

tes, or rather openings, in use. Most of them lie on the south side, while 
wat is not a single gate towards the north, this quarter of the town being so 
deserted that it is even overgrown with dense underwood. All around the 
place, as well on the south side, where a large pond is formed in the rainy 
season, as on the other sides, there are villages inhabited by Shuwa or Shiwa 
(native Arabs), principally of the tribe of the Beni Hassan, who supply the town 
with milk and butter. 


Barth spent some time in this metropolis of Bagirmi, studying, roving 
about, paying, in the absence of the sultan, official visits to the lieutenant- 
governor and friendly visits to others, and at the same time practising the 
healing art among the natives. This not only obtained him friends and 
enabled him to gain a better insight into the habits of the people, but 
was also attended with some amusing incidents, 


The princesses also, or the daughters of the absent king, who in this country 
too bear the title of “mairam” or “ meram,” called upon me occasionally, under 
the pretext of wanting some medicines. Amongst others, there came one day a 
buxom young maiden, of very graceful but rather coquettish demeanour, accom- 
panied by an elder sister, of graver manners and fuller proportions, and com- 
plained to me that she was suffering from a sore in her eyes, “ ring me to see 
what it was; but when, upon approaching her very gravely, and inspecting her 
eyes rather attentively without being able to discover the least defect, I told her 
that all was right, and that her eyes were sound and beautiful, she burst out 
into a roar of laughter, and repeated, in a coquettish and flippant manner, 
“beautiful eyes! beautiful eyes !” 


Luckily, a parcel of despatches and letters, forwarded by caravan from 
Fezzan to Kuka, and thence to Mas-ena, arrived whilst our traveller was 
at this latter city, to his infinite comfort and very great relief. They 
brought encouragement and supplies, but, unluckily, no money, That 
is generally the last thing that travellers are supposed to be in want of. 
Barth had given up by this time all idea of being enabled to poner 
from the country in which he then was to the sources of the Nile. 


The number of private letters from England, as well as from Germany, was 
very considerable ; and all of them contained the acknowledgment of what I had 
done, the greatest recompense which a traveller in these regions can ever aspire 
to. No doubt the responsibility also thus thrown upon me was very great, and 
the conclusion at which I had arrived from former experience, that 1 should not 
be able to fulfil the many exaggerated expectations which were entertained of 
my future proceedings, was oppressive; for, in almost all the letters from 
private individuals, there was expressed the persuasion that I and my companion 
should be able, without any great exertion, and in a short space of time, to cross 
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the whole of the unknown region of equatorial Africa, and reach the south- 
eastern coast—an undertaking the idea of which certainly I myself had origi. 
nated, but which, I had become convinced in the course of my travels, was 
utterly impossible, except at the sacrifice of a t number of years, for which 
I found the state of my health entirely inanlliciont, besides a body of trust- 
worthy and sincerely attached men, and a considerable supply of means. 


He is one more proof how gradual discovery in the interior of Africa 
is destined to be. His predecessors paved the way for him, and he 
extended the boundaries of previous discoverers. Many others will pro- 
bably have to follow in his footsteps ere Central Africa shall have been 
traversed from the west to the east, or from the east to the west. In this 
perplexity, he says, he was delighted to find that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and Lord Palmerston in particular, held out a more practicable 
project by inviting him to endeavour to reach Timbuktu. To this plan, 
therefore, he turned his full attention, and with that object, after sundry 
interviews with the Sultan of Bagirmi, who had returned in great pomp 
to his capital, he retraced his steps, without any very particular incidents, 
to Kuka. 

Barth was much grieved, on his return, at finding that his fellow- 
traveller, Overweg, who had in the mean time made a very interesting 
trip into the south-western mountainous districts of Bornu, was much 
shaken in health. As he was also anxious for a little change of air, the 
two travellers agreed, instead of remaining at Kuka, to keep roving about 
during the unhealthy season as much as possible. 


It was on this account (Barth relates) that we arranged a visit to Dawerghu 
on Sunday the 20th; but, unfortunately, some business which we had to transact 
eee our setting out at an early hour in the morning, and, my friend’s head 

sing that day rather affected, I proposed to him putting off our excursion till 
another day; but he thought that the fresh air might do him good. We there. 
fore started in the heat of the day, although the sun was not very bright, while 
my companion did not neglect to protect his head as well as possible from the 
rays of the sun. 

Having refreshed ourselves in the cool shade of a fine hajilij, Mr. Overweg 
thought himself strong enough to go about shooting, and was so imprudent as 
to enter deep water in pursuit of some waterfowl, and to remain in his wet 
clothes all the day without saying a word; and I only became aware of this fact 
late in the evening, after we had returned to the town, when he dried his wet 
clothes at the fire. 

Although he had been moving about the whole day, he was not able to enjoy 
our simple supper; but he did not complain. However, the next morning he 
felt so weak that he was unable to rise from his couch; and instead of taking a 
sudorific, which I most earnestly advised him to do, he was so obstinate as not 
to take any medicine at all, so that his illness increased with an alarming 
rapidity, and rather an alarming symptom appeared on the following day, when 
his speech became quite inarticulate and almost unintelligible. He then became 
aware himself of the dangerous state he was in. He informed me that in the 
town he should never recover, that it was absolutely necessary for him to get a 
change of air, and that he entertained the hope that, if I could take him to Ma- 
duwari, he might speedily regain his health in the house of our friend the 
kashella Fugo Ali. 

It was a difficult task to take my sick companion to the desired place, which 
is distant from Kukawa more than eight miles; and though he began his 
journey on Thursday morning, he could not reach the Pee. place until the 
morning of Friday. Having made a present to our friend Fugo Ali, that he 
might be induced to take sufficient care of him, and having left the necessary 
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orders, I returned to the town in order to finish my despatches; but the same 
evening one of the servants whom I had left with Mr. Overweg, came and 
informed me that he was much worse, and that they were unable to understand 
a single word he said. I mounted immediately, and found my friend in a most 
distressing condition, lying outside in the court-yard, as he had obstinately 
refused to sleep in the hut. He was bedewed with a cold perspiration, and h 
thrown off all his coverings. He did not recognise me, and would not allow me 
or any one else to cover him. Being seized with a terrible fit of delirium, and 
muttering unintelligible words, in which all the events of his life seemed to be 
confused, he jumped up repeatedly in a raging fit of madness, and rushed 
against the trees and into the fire, while four men were scarcely able to hold 
him 


At length, towards morning, he became more quiet, and remained tranquilly 
on his couch; and, not becoming aware that his ee was broken, and 
hoping that he might have passed the crisis, 1 thought I might return to the 
town. After asking him if * had any particular desire, he said that he had 
something to tell me; but it was impossible for me to understand him, and I 
can only fancy, from what happened, that, being aware that death was at hand, 
he wanted to recommend his family to me. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning, Mr. Overweg’s chief servant came to 
me with the sad news that the state of my friend was very alarming, and that 
since I had left him he had not spoken a word, but was lying motionless. I 
mounted immediately on horseback ; but before I reached the place, I was met 
by a brother of Fugo Ali, who, with tears in his eyes, told me that our friend 
was gone. With the dawn of day, while a few drops of rain were falling, after 
a short struggle, his soul had departed. 

In the afternoon I laid him in his grave, which was dug in the shade of a fine 
hajilij, and well protected from the beasts of prey. Thus died my sole friend and 
companion, in the thirtieth year of his age, and in the prime of his youth. It 
was not reserved for him to finish his travels, and to return home in safety; but 
he met a most honourable death, as a martyr to science; and it is a remarkable 
fact that he found himself a grave on the very borders of that lake by the navi- 
gation of which he has rendered his name celebrated for ever. It was .certainly 
a presentiment of his approaching death which actuated him in his ardent desire 
to be removed to this place, where he died hard by the boat in which he had 
made his voyage. Many of the inhabitants of the place, who had known him 
well during his repeated visits to the village, bitterly lamented his death; and 
no doubt the “tabib,” as he was called, will be long remembered by them. 


Such was the end of the second—Mr. Richardson, Dr. Overweg—out 
of the three original members of this interesting expedition into Cen- 
tral Africa. Dr. Barth has much reason to congratulate himself in 
having returned safe and sound to receive the hearty congratulations of 
his countrymen and of all Europe, and well-earned rewards, we hope, 
from those for whom he toiled. It is to be regretted that the account 
of Overweg’s boat explorations of Lake Tsad is not attached to the first 
three volumes, in order to have completed the subject, as we shall have 
to return to it when the course of our traveller’s explorations may lead us 
to more westerly provinces. 
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HARFORD’S MICHAEL ANGELO.* 


No educated person is unacquainted with the life of Michel Angelo,t 
The sculptor, painter, poet, architect. 


His patrician descent ; his early manifestations of talent ; his patronage 
by the Medici; his connexion with the building of St. Peter's ; his rival- 
ries, his quarrels, and his wrongs, are familiar facts. Of his public life 
as a citizen of Florence, of his character as a poet, and of his fervid and 
high-toned piety, our recollectiqns are more dim. To these, and to much 
more that is connected with his life and times, Mr. Harford has recalled 
our attention in the volumes before us; and, since the publication of Mr. 
Roscoe’s first and ablest work, we do not remember any English contri- 
bution to Italian biography which, without having attained the Roscoe 
standard, is so likely to be read, or may be read more pleasantly. The 
best-known life of Michel Angelo that we previously possessed was by 
Mr. Duppa, a writer of the same generation and circle as the elder 
Disraeli. He was a barrister—not in much practice—devoting himself 
to letters rather than to law; and some of our older friends remember 
meeting him at the dinners given by Sharon Turner, in Red Lion-square, 
where very humble viands—often little more than a boiled leg of mutton 
—were made attractive by the talents or celebrity of the guests. He 
was also a friend and early correspondent of Southey. There is vitality 
in his work, for Mr. Bohn has thought it worth while to include it in his 
valuable republications. For the life of the great artist himself, both 
Mr. Duppa and his successor are chiefly indebted to the contemporary 
biographies of Condivi and Vasari. Vasari-—his Giorgio amico caro— 
more especially enjoyed the privilege of Michel Angelo’s intimate friend- 
ship, and while he was yet living included a memoir of him in his “ Vite 
de’ piu eccellenti Architetti, Pittori, e Scultori Italiani.” But while Mr. 
Duppa confines himself to the life and works of Michel Angelo, merely 
touching upon the public affairs of Florence as far as they are directly 
connected with his subject, Mr. Harford finds fresh quarry at every turn. 
In mentioning the young artist’s patronage by Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
we have a sketch of his patron’s character, tastes, and pursuits ; and 
another chapter devoted to sketches of the learned and celebrated men 
by whom he was surrounded, from Politian down to our countryman 
~ Seaaee Linacre, a man so eminently distinguished, says Roscoe, by the 
elegance of his manners and his singular modesty, that he was selected 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici as the associate of his children in their studies. 
After an account of the modern Platonists, we have again a chapter on 


* The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, with Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters. Also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna. 
By John S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. &c. Two vols. 8vo. Longman 
and Co. 1857. 

t Occasionally written Agnolo: but this is merely the phonetic expression of a 
peculiarity in Tuscan pronunciation. The Bolognese, in like manner, have 
Angiolo, and the Venetians Anziolo. See Preface to Life of Michel Angelo Buo- 
narroti by R. Duppa. 
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the political character of Lorenzo. Of this the tone is taken from Sis- 
mondi rather than from Roscoe, and we do not think it does justice to 
the great man of whose public life it professes to be an estimate. If 
Lorenzo established a more arbitrary form of government; if he became 
an autocrat “ surrounded by republican institutions ;” it must be admitted 
that his power was founded upon the ruins of as absurd and impracticable 
a species of democracy as ever wasted the energies of a nation. The 
executive government was changed every two months, and was under the 
control of two councils, one (300 in number) consisting of plebeians, and 
another (250) into which nobles, under certain restrictions, might enter. 
The admission to office was by lot, and the traveller who has seen the 
drawing of the lottery at Florence may fancy that he has witnessed the 
great republican ceremony of choosing a government. The accessories 
were the same. At last the triumph of democracy was so complete that 
nobility rendered a man ineligibée for office, while, at the same time, there 
was so little of consistency in its principles, that a dictatorship was occa- 
sionally resorted to, in the person of some foreign prince. Of these the 
titular Duke of Athens will most readily occur to the reader’s memory. 
The Medici, amongst others, acquired their power, in the first instance, 
as leaders of the popular party, and it was strengthened through various 
dangers and vicissitudes, until it reached its culminating point in the 
person of Lorenzo. It wus by him that the two councils, who had 
embarrassed the executive for centuries, were reduced to one ; and their 
numbers from five hundred and fifty to seventy. Mr. Harford (on the 
high authority of Hallam’s “ Middle Ages”) also attributes the dis- 
continuance of the ancient magistrates, the Podesta and Capitano del 
Popolo, to the innovations of the Medici. This is somewhat loosely 
expressed. In the time of Lorenzo they certainly existed: for a volume 
which has always, in connexion with these subjects, been kindly placed 
at our disposal,* contains a minute account of the installation of a Podesta 
of Florence in 1490, only two years before Lorenzo’s death. Mr. Harford 
adopts unhesitatingly the opinions of Hallam and of Sismondi on these 
points, and does not even advert to their able refutation by Roscoe in 
his “ Illustrations Historical and Critical,” published in 1822. What- 
ever might have been the selfish objects of Lorenzo, his personal aggran- 
disement and influence were uniformly employed in raising his country 
in the estimation of the other powers of Europe, and she then occupied 
a position which, during three centuries and a half, she has never since 
enjoyed. He had the sagacity to see that the interests of different states 
might be made more potent than their arms in the promotion of peace ; 
that if the imperfection of human nature left us little hope that war 
would ever be abolished, its frequency might at least be diminished. 
Under this conviction his efforts produced the first example of that poli- 
tical arrangement which has since been denominated the balance of 
power; and it bore its fruits. Fora few years before his death Italy had 
enjoyed a period of tranquillity to which she had been little accustomed, 
and Guicciardini acknowledges in eloquent language how much of it was 


. . S a bd 
attributable to the industry and virtue of Lorenzo. It was not (says his 
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* MS. “ Memoirs connected with the Life and Writings of Pandolfo Collenuccio 
of Pesaro.” 
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eminent biographer) by the continuance but by the dereliction of the 
system he had established that the Florentine Republic sank under the 
degualing yoke of foreign power ; and to his premature death we may 
unquestionably attribute not only the destruction of the commonwealth, 
but all the calamities that Italy soon afterwards sustained. Some of 
these, we must agree with Sismondi, it was beyond the power of any 
individual to hasten or retard ; as regarded many of them, one of the 
most sagacious of his contemporaries, King Ferdinand of Naples, foresaw 
the evils that would follow Lorenzo’s death. But we may safely rest the 
defence of his character as a statesman upon the authorities so carefully 
collected by Mr. Roscoe, and we scarcely think that Mr. Harford can 
have given them the attention which their importance (as connected with 
such a subject) demanded. 

We may here also notice that almost the only reference made to the 
work of his predecessor is in an extract purporting to be the “ Genealogy 
of Michael Angelo, translated from Condivi by M. Duppa.”’ To ignore 
the existence of a work that forms one of Mr. Bohn’s collections would 
have been useless, and Mr. Harford’s character and position forbid us to 
suppose that he had any wish to do so; but it is remarkable that he 
should not more specially have adverted to it. 

Amongst the other episodical chapters which, we were noticing, when 
led astray by the political character of Lorenzo, we have a biographical 
sketch of Savonarola; “A Brief Sketch of the Life and Works of 
Raphael ;” the Sack of Rome by the Duke of Bourbon; and a rather 
extended Memoir of Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, whose 
talents and piety were regarded by Michel Angelo with sacred affection, 
“with a depth of feeling and admiration never perhaps before conceded 
by him to any human being.” It is an interesting account of a noble 
and very beautiful example of female character. We can well believe 
how many temptations of this description may beset the writer of Italian 
biography. If he stray into a pleasant by-path he often finds it lead to 
another, and another; and lingers on, careless whether he shall have 
willing companions to enjoy the beauties he has discovered or not; but 
all this may bring a charge of “ book making,” even ayainst a gentleman 
who writes for his own pleasure: and it is not in every case that the 
necessity for such episodes will justify an acquittal. 

As a citizen of Florence, Michel Angelo had always been of the 
popular party. During the life of Lorenzo he was restrained from 
taking any part that might have seemed ungrateful to his early patron, 
whom he regarded with the deepest reverence and affection ; and he had 
something of the same feeling towards his immediate descendants ; but 
when the question lay between the power of their unworthy successors 
and the liberties of his country, and when it was attempted to support 
that power by foreign dictation, he threw himself at once into the ranks 
of the people. They had taken advantage of the disturbed state of 
Italy, during its invasion by the Constable Bourbon, to expel the Medici; 
and, being determined to prevent Alessandro—the most unworthy of 
them—from seizing upon the vacant sovereignty, they were preparing 
to resist the troops of the emperor,* who favoured his pretensions. In 





* Charles V. 
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the struggle which followed, the great sculptor had to play an important 

part. He had accepted the responsible office of commissary-general of 
the fortifications, and (towards the close of 1528) he zealously entered 
upon its duties. The defences of 8. Miniato, which he anticipated 
would be the principal object of the enemy’s attack, occupied him for 
six months, and were executed with a skill and knowledge that gained 
them in a later age the admiration and approval of Vauban. We need 
not remind our readers that the hill upon which they were placed rises 
above Florence, on the opposite side of the Arno, and it looks down 
upon a scene so beautiful, that one can scarcely believe it to have been 
constantly desecrated by outrage, and violence, and death. 

Though the efforts of the enemy were foiled in this quarter by the 
preparations which had been so — made, the Florentines were 
unable to contend both against a powerful enemy without, and treache 
within its walls, and, in 1530, the Imperialists entered the city, of which 
Alessandro became the ruler. The terms granted to its brave defenders 
were violated, and the blood of some of its ‘most heroic citizens was shed 
upon the scaffold. It was then, as we see it now, a revolution abortivel 
attempted, and a tyrant’s sanguinary revenge. Michel Angelo, whose 
life was as much in danger as any, saved himself by flight; and, with the 
fall of Forence, the last hopes—though not the last aspirations—of 
Italian liberty expired. 

His sympathy with the people was strengthened and encouraged by 
his admiration of Savonarola, who was now devoted, with all the wild 
enthusiasm of his character, to his political and religious reforms. This 
strange man also appears to be one of the objects of the hero-worship of 
Mr. Harford. We must confess that our own respect for him is more 
tempered. If we did not know how much of lofty purposes, and good 
intentions, and active talent, may lie upon the very verge of insanity, 
we should regard him as a madman. His boy- -inquisitors, whom he 
taught and stimulated in their destructive impertinences; his strange 
crusade against art; his challenge to the ordeal of fire, to be followed 
only by ignominious endeavours to retreat, were sufficient to have de- 
prived any cause of its dignity. Mr. Harford says of the ordeal of fire, 
that Savonarola “ was from first to last” opposed to it; but we take the 
higher authority of the life, written by Burlamacchi, the Dominican 
“suo familiare,” who states with distinct simplicity, Vedendo EGLI ogni 
gorno surgere maggvor guerra, non senza pericolo della salute delle 
anime, oltri altri sperimenti gid narrati, propose che sarebbe entrato 
nel fuoco con qualeuno delli aversar) suot, acco st manifestasse in 
questo modo da quale parte era la veriti. This was some time before 
the miserable folly actually took place. 

Of his fitness as a political reformer, the establishment of a council 
consisting of nearly two thousand members, will be a sufficient proof. 

The most vexatious part of Michel Angelo’s artist-life was connected 
with the commissions confided to him by the Popes. The astute and 
ambitious Julius II., the first of the holy pontiffs by whom he was 
employed, was one of the most remarkable personages of modern his- 
tory. From youth to age (we quote from Mr. Harford’s sketch) his 
life was one continued career of bold, daring, and successful enterprise. 
As to the moral qualities of Christian wisdom, forbearance and equity, 
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or the ral virtues which ought to dignify and adorn the alleged 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, they were wholly foreign from his disposition and 
habits; but to no pontiff are the fine arts more indebted. He loved art 
for its own sake, and he loved it still more as a means of exalting the 
grandeur and extending the influence of the Romish Church. 

One of his most cherished projects, when he first sent for Michel 
Angelo, was the erection of a monument to himself, of unexampled 
grandeur; and the ideas of the artist whom he had selected being as 
elevated and expansive as his own, a structure was conceived so mag- 
nificent in its extent, that—wild as the suggestion may appear to us, 
who only spend millions on public offices and Houses of Parliament—it 
was proposed to rebuild St. Peter’s in order to receive it. The sculptor 
was despatched to Carrara, to superintend the raising of the marble. 
This was in itself an inconvenient and disagreeable exile ; and though 
he was rewarded on his return by the unbounded favour and confidence 
of the Pope, the intrigues of rival artists deprived him, before long, of 
the ascendancy he had obtained. He was soon made aware of the success 
of their machinations. On seeking an audience of his patzon, he was 
repulsed with studied indignity; and, hastily leaving Rome in disgust, 
he never stopped till he had passed the Tuscan frontier. The Pope had 
sent messengers to bring him back; but they had now no power, and 
Michel Angelo returned to Florence. His Holiness then despatched 
brief after brief to the Signory, demanding the fugitive, and the affair 
became so complicated, that the artist (after balancing between an offer 
of employment from the Sultan, and a reconciliation with the Pope) 
determined to seek his presence, when he was elated by victory, at 
Bologna, which had just been taken from the Bentivogli by the papal 
troops; and, at the close of a characteristic interview, he was again re- 
ceived into favour. 

Of all this vexation and annoyance—and it was continued even after 
the death of Julius, in disputes and litigations with his family—the chief 
artistic results were the statue of Moses, now in S. Pietro in Vincoli, and 
two statues of Slaves which Mr. Harford informs us may be seen in the 
Galerie de la Renaissance at the Louvre. 

Upon the whole, however, the effect of this commission upon art may 
be considered detrimental, as it interrupted the progress of his finest 
painting, the cartoon of Pisa. 

While at Bologna he was commissioned to execute a colossal statue of 
Julius in bronze ; and there is an anecdote connected with it of which 
we prefer Mr. Duppa’s version to Mr. Harford’s. 

The air and attitude of the {statue are said to have been grand, au- 
stere, and majestic. In one of his visits to the artist, his Holiness, 
making his remarks with his accustomed familiarity, asked if the ex- 
tended right arm was bestowing a blessing or a curse? Michel Augelo 
replied, with somewhat of courtier-like dexterity, that the action was 
only meant to be hostile to disobedience. He then asked his Holiness 
whether he would not have a book placed in the other hand. “No,” 
replied the Pope, ‘a sword would be more adapted to my character ; | 
am no book-man.” 

We must admit that, in the eatalogue of his vices, hypocrisy does not 
seem to have been included. 

The statue was finished, and placed in front of the great church of 
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S. Petronius; but during the popular excitement upon the return of the 
Bentivogli to Bologna in 1511, it was thrown down ; and with the frag- 
ments into which it was broken, the Duke of Ferrara cast a piece of 
ordnance that he used to call Ais Julius ; a fitter emblem, Mr. Harford 
thinks, of the spirit of the pontiff than the figure which furnished the 
materials. 

When other objects had superseded the grand scheme of his mauso- 
leum, the Pope rendered one of his greatest services to the fine arts by 
inducing Michel Angelo, against his own wishes, to undertake the paint- 
ing of the vast ceiling of the Sistine Chapel; a work which, after all 
that it has suffered from time, repairs, and the smoke of Titanic wax- 
lights, and seen under a thousand disadvantages, is regarded with con- 
tinued wonder and admiration. 

Of the progress of his work, and of his quarrels and reconciliations 
with his fiery and impetuous patron, we have a very graceful epitome. 

This was Michel Angelo’s last commission from Julius II.; and the 
first which he received from his successor, Leo X., may be justly consi- 
dered as one of his greatest calamities. 

*‘ During the two closing years of the life of Julius, nothing (says 
Mr. Harford) could be more friendly and pacific than his relations with 
Michel Angelo. He had long ere this learnt duly to appreciate his moral 
courage and honesty of purpose, no less than his great and various 
talents ; and he, forgetting all past differences, honoured and loved the 
aged Pope for his frank and friendly qualities, and also as his early 
patron and employer. In spite of all the trials and vexations attendant 
upon the abortive tomb, he had reason indeed to feel grateful to the man 
whose potent will had forced him to paint the Sistine Chapel, from which 
he had derived greater fame and glory than from any work in which he 
had been engaged.” Before his death the vain old man had made ar- 
rangements for finishing his projected mausoleam—though upon a very re- 
duced scale of expenditure—and Michel Angelo was proceeding vigorously 
with his work when he was suddenly summoned by Leo to complete the 
front of the church of 8. Lorenzo at Florence. In vain he pleaded that 
he was bound both by duty and honour to finish the tomb of Julius: the 
self-willed voluptuary promised to make arrangements that might enable 
him to do both ; but he put it out of his power by despatching him to Car- 
rara for the marbles ; and scarcely had his operations there commenced, 
when he was capriciously directed to proceed to a remote and almost in- 
accessible spot in the mountains of Pietra Santa, where Leo had been 
informed that there was marble equally good. Here surrounded by dif- 
ficulties of all kinds, cut off from the society of his friends, and his 
labour diverted from his professional avocations, Michel Angelo lost five 
or six of the best years of his life. ‘In the mean time the ardour of 
Leo had cooled; he was engaged in what Mr. Harford calls ‘a Lom- 
bardese war,’ his treasury became exhausted; he declined advancing 
money for the transport of more marbles ; and the undertaking was 
abandoned.” Of all that had been done and suffered, the great result 
was jive finished columns, only one of which ever found its way to the 
Piazza of San Lorenzo; and to this day, the front of the church, like 
many others in Tuscany, remains in the same rough and uncompleted 
state. 
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Whatever had hitherto been his vexations in connexion with his ponti- 
fical employers, Miche! Angelo had encountered them in the vigour of 
his youth and manhood. 

is painting of the “ Last Judgment,” suggested by Clement VIL., 
was undertaken at a later period at the earnest solicitation of Paul ITI. ; 
and (in his seventy-first year) under the same pontificate, he also under- 
took the painting of the Pauline Chapel; though fresco-painting, as 
he assured Vasari, was attended, at this advanced age, with overpower- 
ing fatigue.* But his greatest labour wasstill before him. The discus- 
sions upon the original scheme of the Julian monument had suggested 
to Bramante (an architect then high in favour at the papal court) the 
rebuilding of St. Peter’s: and reasons uconnected with the monument 
led to its being afterwards done. “Tie mind of Julius fired at a project 
so congenial to his ambition.” Ele commenced the work ; and, during a 
succession of pontificates, it absorbed the treasures of the Holy See. 
After being superintended by various artists, and after several changes 
of plan, it was confided by Paul III. te Michel Angelo, in his seventy- 
second year, and it occupied the remainder of his protracted life. 

He formed a new plan for the building, which, had it been fully car- 
ried out, would have been free from all the objections to which the pre- 
sent structure is obnoxious. But though he had called God to witness 
that it was against his wish, and by foree only, and not ambition, that 
he accepted the office ; and though he had refused to receive any stipend 
for his new labour, preferring, when he had once undertaken it, to devote 
himself religiously to a work which he deemed for the glory of the 
Deity, it is possible that in a court filled with greedy expectants his dis- 
interestedness rather increased than lessened the number of his enemies. 
He was vexed and annoyed by continued misrepresentations and in- 
trigues, but he believed that his destiny was bound up with the work he 
had undertaken, and he would not abandon it. Mr. Harford gives an 
interesting account of its progress and details. Michel Angelo was en- 
gaged upon it for seventeen years, under five successive pontiffs ; and he 
died at his task, struggling to his eighty-ninth year through a life 


which 
Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong, 
And the mind’s canker in its savage mood, 


had been unable to shorten. 

Taken with all its accessories, the interior of St. Peter’s may be con- 
sidered the greatest work of art in existence ; and the effect of its dome, 
as seen from the Campagna or from the Pincian Hill at sunset, has some- 
thing of more than earthly grandeur. A nearer approach, if it discovers 
other beauties also develops serious defects. Had it been completed as 
finally designed by Michel Angelo, it would have exhibited, with more 
a proportions, the graceful symmetry of St. Paul’s. But, after 
lis death, the plan was again changed. The nave was lengthened, thus 
throwing back the cupola so far from the fagade as to prevent a con- 


* We are told that after painting the ceiling of the Sistine, with his eyes con- 
stantly fixed in an elevated direction, he had become unable to read a letter or 
look at a drawing without holding it above his forehead. From this he gradually 
recovered. 
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siderable portion of it from being seen, and, however the traveller may 
have been schooled into admiration, the first feeling, on approaching it, 
is a feeling of disappointment. 

As a poet Michel Angio ranks high amongst the Rimatori, or minor 
ay of his age. His sonnets, of which sixty-four have been printed,* 

r. Harford justly considers the most beautiful and finished of his 

ms ; and a very agreeable chapter is devoted to tracing, through these 
and tie whole of his compositions in verse, those platonic tendencies of 
thought which in his later years deepened into a tone of genuine piety. 

When the learned master of Trinity College, Cambridge, announced 
to the inhabitants of a fashionable ilaing land that he would deliver 
a lecture upon Plato, the numerous audience, with which his high repu- 
tation had surrounded him, were somewhat disappointed to find that, in- 
stead of a dissertation upon the genius and character of the great philo- 
sopher, they were listening to the synopsis of a single dialogue, and not 
one of his best. Mr. Harford dwells only upon a few salient points ; but, 
in connexion with these he brings the peculiar doctrines of Plato clearly 
and agreeably within the comprehension of the unlearned reader.t 

The sesulie- diatom of the Florentine academy he considers to have 
been founded very much upon the doctrines of Ammonius Saccus, a 
Christian of Alexandria, who was ambitious of founding a sect that 
should combine the most attractive principles both of heathenism and 
Christianity. It admitted the wildest latitudinarianiem of opinion, the 
strangest combinations of angels, spirits, demons, and inferior s, all 
emanating from “the Eternal Cause, the Fountain of Deity w ich lay 
hid in the impenetrable abyss of his own Infinite Essence ;” and it 
placed the Saviour below Plato as “a teacher of heavenly wisdom.” If 
such doctrines were ever countenanced by meu of cultivated minds, we can 
only suppose, with Mr. Harford, that, turning from the sin and corrup- 
tion in which the Church of Christ was then steeped, they found relief 
in the lofty sentiments and elevated pretensions which more or less 
belong to every form of Platonism. 

But Michel Angelo had probably studied Plato for himself in the 
translation of Ficino. He regarded beauty, or the love of the beautiful, 
as his inspiring principle in art, and the constant object of his thoughts. 
He willingly received the doctrine of his great master, that “‘ That which 
is divine is the Beautiful, the True, the Good, and all that congenialises 
with them ;” that the “ wings of the soul” are weakened by what is 
morally base or bad; and that, “imprisoned in the body and pressed 
down by matter, it cannot behold and apprehend the essences of things, 
as when it first emanated a pure ray from the Divinity.” 





* Harford. We have not his collected works before us. 

t Vol. i. chap. v., and vol. ii. chap. vii. See also his account of Marsiglio 
Ficino. 

t In most of the productions of the age there was a strange blending of 
Christian feeling, Platonism, and pagan allusions. ‘The following passage from 
an Ode to Death, which we find in the MS. memoirs already referred to, has a 
strong affinity to the words we have last quoted: 

“The soul to this dark frame 
Descends from Heaven divine and pure, 
And takes the vestments which obscure 
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It isa ‘tone like this which gives to much of Michel Angelo's poetry 
an elevated character of thought and feeling. 
Of the poems themselves we select from the volumes before us 
translation by Southey : 
Til hath he chos’n his part who seeks to please 
The worthless world—ill hath he chos’n his part, 
For often must he wear the look of case 
When grief is im his heart ; 
And often in his hours of happier feelmg, 
With sorrow must his countenance be hung, 
And ever, his own better thoughts concealing, 
Must he in stupid grandeur’s praise be loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 
Assent with lying tongue. 
Thus, much would | conceal, that none should know 
What secret cause I have for silent woe ; 
And, taught by many a melancholy proof 
That those whom fortune favours it pollutes, 
I, from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Nor fear its envy nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways.* 


Some of his madrigals are merely the usual effusions of amatory verse ; 
the best (as in the specimen we have quoted) are of a graver and 
higher character. Dante and Petrarch are said to have been his favourite 
authors, and we trace the latter as his model in one of the sonnets (Von 
vider gli occhi miei cosa mortale) translated by Wordsworth.t— But 
there is another of them that we prefer : 


Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetray’d ; 

For if of our affections none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit? Better plea 

Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 

Glory to that eternal Peace is paid 

Who such divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all gentile hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only, whese love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hour ; 

But in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 








Its bright and glorious flame. 
"Tis doomed tq wander here 

Midst terror and desire, 

Grief, and vain gladness, wrongs, and ire, 
Outrage, and strife, and fear. 

How beautiful to turn from such a state 
And gaze upon the skies! 

Then grant, in mercy, his first liberty 

To one who long has panted to be free, 
And seeks by thy prevailing hand to rise 

Above his cruel fate: 

Looking for his relief, O noble Death! to thee.” 


* This, and one or two other pieces given by Mr. Harford, appeared originally 
in the “ Life” by Duppa. 

t No mortal object did these eyes behold 
When first they met tbe placid light of thine. 
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In the decline of life (says Mr. Harford) he ceased to blend platonism 
with his religious sentiments, and wrote many beautiful sonnets and 


other pieces in the spirit of an humble and enlightened Christian. 
Some of these rank amongst the most exquisite and impressive examples 
of devotional poetry to be found in any language. 

It is scarcely fair to a translator to sound this note of preparation ; 
but we venture to give one of these devotional pieces from “ Translations 
and Imitations,” printed for private circulation, by the Rev. R. Pennell ; 
in whom neither extreme old age, nor the almost total loss of sight, has 
diminished the love of letters to which he has been, through life, devoted. 
As far as our language has the power, he has done justice to his original ; 
but it may seem to many that it is the tone of Christian feeling, the 
humility of true faith, rather than any high poetic excellence which dis- 
tinguishes the devotional poetry of Michel Angelo. We have selected 
the following : 


Lord! if by thee deserted I remain, 
No viler reptile creeps upon the ground ; 
Weary of treading error’s mazy round, 
Thy help I ask, the path of truth to gain. 

Draw me to thee by Faith’s mysterious chain, 
Where closely linked all heavenly gifts are found, 
And break those carnal fetters, which have bound 
My soul, to drag her to eternal pain. 

The gift of Faith we should most firmly bind, 

As a rich jewel, round the heart; for they 
To whom that precious favour is not given, 
Peace nor contentment in the world can find, 
Nor true repentance can they feel; no key 
But this la to man the gate of Heaven. 

The structure of his verse, in almost all his sonnets, seems to bear great 
resemblance to that of Petrarch ; and Wordsworth complains of the diffi- 
culty of translating it. ‘1 can translate,” he says, “and have translated 
two books of Ariosto, at the rate, nearly, of one hundred lines a day ; but 
so much meaning has been put by Michel Angelo into so little room, and 
that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, that I found the difficulty 
of translating him insurmountable.” * 

As regards his character and disposition, the popular impression, how- 
ever it may have been received, seems incorrect. He is often looked 
upon as a burbero; and not always a burbero benefico. He was hasty : 
it is one of the common failings of an ardent temperament; but he was 
kind to those about him, generous to his dependents, a considerate master, 
and a sure friend. When involved in strife and contention, he was the 
victim rather than the aggressor ; his wealth was gained by honest labour, 
and spent on no unworthy objects‘ and he was pious in an age when 
piety was not an ordinary virtue. In English biography there is nothing 
finer than the letter in which Southey, then comparatively prosperous, 
acknowledges his early obligations to Joseph Cottle; and, in the pathos 
of real life, we know of few things more touching than Michel Angelo’s 
account of the death of the old and faithful servant of whom he had 


been a kind and generous master. 


—————$ —— ee 





* Letter to Sir George Beaumont. + Duppa, Bohn’s edition, p. 123. 
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Writing as we do at present, with the commencement of the month 
approaching to chide our delays, we do not presume to dwell upon his 
genius. It was appreciated by our greatest painter, whose opinions upon 
art were never hastily formed, and who has expressed them with chaste 
and manly eloquence. 

Of his works, Mr. Harford tells us all that can now be known. With 
the exception of the effect of surface, which nothing but the original 
marble can give, our untravelled countrymen may judge of his sculpture 
from the fac-simile casts at Sydenham. We have a translation, in the 
Life by Duppa, of Zappi’s fine description of the Moses ( Chi é costui, &c.), 
which we shall transcribe. It brings the figure itself before us: 


And who is he that, shaped in sculptur’d stone, 
Sits giant-like ? stern monument of art 
Unparallel’d, while language seems to start 
From his prompt lips, and we his precepts own ? 

Tis Moses ; by his beard’s thick honours known, 
And the twin beams that from his temples dart ; 
’Tis Moses ; seated on the mount apart, 

Whilst yet the godhead o’er his features shone. 
Such once he looked, when ocean’s sounding wave 
Suspended hung, and such, amidst the storm, 
When o’er his foes the refluent waters roar’d. 

An idol calf his followers did engrave ; 


But had they rais’d this awe-commanding form, 


Then had they, with less guilt, their work adored. 

In all that he has left us, there is the unquestionable impress of a 
great mind; but as a painter, it is at Rome only that we can judge of 
his powers. It is on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel that his poetical 
feelings are fully shown, and his genius and imagination are most ex- 
panded.* Whatever, as compared with this, may be the merits of his 
Last Judgment, it is now but the wreck of what it was; and must be 
looked at with as much of regret as of admiration. But these are sub- 
jects which would lead us on too far. Our immediate business is with 
the volumes before us. 

Merely as a life of Michel Angelo, we do not consider that Mr. 
Duppa’s has been superseded. Mr. Harford has taken a wider range; 
and fully availing himself of the researches of previous writers, as well as of 
his own, he has given us a work that may be read, both by the learned and 
unlearned, with pleasure. The style, though occasionally weakened by 
phrases from the common stock of authorship, is flowing and unaffected ; 
and it is this absence of affectation, perhaps, which constitutes its prin- 
cipal charm. 

Amongst the engraved illustrations are some portraits from medals, of 
very great interest, and very beautifully executed; and, in every way, it 
is the graceful offering of a man of cultivated tastes to the memory of 


Michel Angelo. 





* Duppa. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


XV. 


The Provincial Press—The Travelling Press of the Civil Wars—The first Country 
Newspaper—The early Country Journals—Stamford—Norwich—Worcester— 
Salisbury — York—Exeter—Leeds—Gloucester—Manchester, &c.—Troubles of 
Country Editors in the last Century—The first Leading Article. 


Havinc kept our eyes so long upon the London press, and watched it 
through perils and persecution, through the troubles of the Civil Wars, 
the trials of the Restoration, the temptations of the Walpole times, and 
the terrors of the French Revolution; still on its march, advanced or im- 
peded by circumstances, but never stopped; having watched it in its 
onward course till we have seen begotten the papers which we read to- 
day,—we will go into the provinces and inquire how the newspaper has 
flourished away from the intelligence, the wealth, the excitement, and the 
business of great London. 

The first papers published in the provinces were not, strictly speaking, 
the progenitors of the provincial press—they were birds of passage, 
which perhaps dropped the seed as they flew across the country from 
which the country newspaper has issued: but they were in no way 
identified with the place at which they were published; in fact, they 
were not locai organs, but the reports of the contending armies during 
the civil wars, issued from a travelling press just wherever the army to 
which they were attached might happen to halt, or whenever the head of 
it had occasion to communicate anything to the public. Thus, in 1639, 
Robert Barker, the king’s printer, published a few numbers of a paper 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and for some time from January Ist, 1642, 
the Mercurius Aulicus, of Birkenhead, was printed ‘by H. Hall for 
W. Webb, bookseller, near to Queen’s College, Oxford.”” In 1644, the 
Mercurius Hibernicus was printed at Bristol. Inu fact, the press was 
here to-day and there to-morrow throughout the civil wars. But when 
the struggle was over, all was dark and silent in the provinces; no Mer- 
cury flew from town to town; no Diurnal, Post, Messenger, or Intelli- 
gencer carried news among the villages; the brief political busy life was 
over, aud the country was silent as the tomb. It was not until 1695 (as 
far as our researches have discovered) that a really local organ of informa- 
tion—what can be fairly considered as a country newspaper—made its 
appearance, and that paper was the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 
Mercury. We look in vain over a waste of ten years but find no town 
following the example of Stamford in setting up a press of its own till 
1706, when the Norwich Postman first appeared in small quarto size, 
“printed by S. Sheffield for J. Goddard, bookseller, Norwich,” the price 
being “a penny, but a halfpenny not refused.” The newspaper soon 
struck root and fructified in Norwich. After the passing of the Stamp 
Act came forth the Norwich Courant, or Weekly Packet, in 1714, 
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price three-halfpence, of which Cave had the manageinent for Collins his 
master ;* in 1721, the Weekly Mercury, or Protestant’s Packet, at the 
same price; tlosely followed by the Norwich Gazette, or Henry Cross- 
groves News ; and, in 1723, by the Norwich Journal. These Norwich 
papers were curiosities in their way. In another place t we have given 
Crossgrove’s quaint announcement of his raising the price of his News, 
and we have before us a Norwich paper containing a coarse woodcut re- 

resenting a man riding towards a gallows with the devil in pursuit, this 
oe considered a likely way of calling public attention to an advertise- 
ment of a stolen horse. The often-quoted advertisement of a chandler 
for a journeyman “who has had the small-pox,”’ is in one of these 
Norwich papers.t 

No doubt other towns were now sending out newspapers which have 
left no trace behind them ; ‘but we still have, in a green old age, Bur- 
rows’ Worcester Journal, started in June, 1709. Salisbury soon had 
its Postman, started September 27th, 1715 (and of which we gave the 
curious prospectus in the “ Eighteenth Century”§), and York its Mer. 
cury, sending forth also, in 1720, its Courant, as it has continued to do 
to this day. Exeter must have been as prolific as Norwich in ‘news- 
papers ; for, in 1718-19, we find the Exeter Mercury, Protestant Mer- 
cury, and Postmaster, or Royal Mercury, all printed in that city, and 
all in trouble for publishing the reports of parliamentary proceedings || 
Leeds first boasted a newspaper in the Leeds Mercury, started in May, 
1720, a paper which the enterprise xnd talent of Mr. Baines (the Walter 
of the provincial press) did so much in our own time to make famous. 
Raikes first gave to Gloucester a Journal on April 9th, 1722 (still in 
existence), and would seem to have launched it with spirit, for he 
secured for it the services of Cave, who sent him the proceedings of par- 
liament, which brought him into collision with the * oem of Commons 
in 1728. Manchester was destitute of a newspaper till 1730, when the 
Manchester Gazette (a title afterwards changed to Manchester Maga- 
zine) was started by Mr. Whitforth, and remained without a competitor 
till 1752, when the Mercury appeared. In 1740, the Oxford Journal 
appeared under the editorship of William Jackson, who gained it a cha- 
racter for the boidness of its political remarks; and, in 1745, the rebel- 
lion of the Young Pretender called into existence at Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, a paper called the British Courant, or Preston Journal. 

These were among the earliest provincial journals, but they were not 
the only ones. The following newspapers still existing date their foun- 
dation in the first half of the last century, besides those we have more 
particularly mentioned : 

Newcastle Courant, August 11, 1711. 


Northampton Mercury, May 2, 1720. 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 1720. 





* Eighteenth Century, p. 103, and New Monthly Magazine, vol. ciii. p. 227. 
Gre Monthly Magazine, vol. cviii. p. 446. 
Such advertisements were rot at all uacommon; no shopman or 2pprentice 
was wanted who had not hal the then terrible scourge. 
} Eighteenth Century, ». 116, and New Monthly Magazine, vol. ciii. p. 227. 
New Monthly Magazine, vol. cviii. pp. 376, 377. 
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‘Chester a 1721. 
i ercury, February 8, 1723. 

ow oe Chronicle, about 1730. 
Derby , 1732. 
Sherbourne Mercury, 1736. 
Hereford Times, 1739. 
Ipswich Journal, 1739. 

ottingham Journal, January, 1741. 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, November 16, 1741. 
Keene’s Bath Journal, 1742. 
Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, January, 1744. 
Sussex Advertiser, 1745; and 
Cambridge Chronicle, May, 1748.* 


It was no easy matter, when the publication of parliamentary reports 
was prohibited, to fill these country papers, small as they were ; no such 
thing as a leading article had yet appeared, and the columns were filled 
with vapid essays and tales. in 1752, the editor of the Leicester Jour- 
nal was so embarrassed by the want of matter that he commenced re- 
printing the Bible verbatim, and got as far as the 10th of Exodus, before 
things temporal furnished him with sufficient matter to fill up his journal. 
Many of these papers (and among them the one we have just named) 
were sent up to London to be printed, there being no press in the town 
which they represented, so that, considering that the post took, for 
example, two days to travel from Leicester to London and two days to 
return, and the printing must have occupied a day more, the news must 
have been nearly a week old when it came out. 

But the provincial press strode manfully after its older brother, till, 
towards the close of the century, many country newspapers need not 
have feared a comparison with the London ones. The introduction of 
leading articles by Mr. Flower, of the Cambridge Journal, during the 
ig of the French revolution, in which he was soon after copied by 

r. Baines, of the Leeds Mercury, led to their general adoption as one 
of the principal features of the country newspaper, and gave to it the 
weight and power which it had not enjoyed in a commensurate degree 
with its London contemporary, although under the influence of circum- 
stances more favourable to their growth. 


XVI. 


The Scottish Press—The Travelling Press in Scotland—The first Native News- 
aper—Thomas Sydserfe—Scotland in the Dark—The Edinburgh Gazette and 
ames Donaldson—The Edinburgh Courant and Adam Boig—Shall News bea 

Monopoly ?—Great Struggle for the Exclusive Privilege of Printing News— 
Donaldson’s Petitions—Boig's Replies—Decision of the Lords of the Council— 
Boig signs the Remarkable Terms prescribed—And the Courant goes on. 


Tur civil wars were the means of introducing newspapers into Scot- 
laud. Spalding, writing from Aberdeen in December, 1642, says, ‘‘ Now 
printed papers daily come from London, called ‘ Diurnal Occurrences, 
declaring what is done in Parliament ;’”{ and, after the defeat of Dunbar, 





* Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory, &c. 
¢ Spalding’s History of the Troubles of Scotland, vst. i, p. 336. 
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Cromwell sent his printer up to Leith, and, “in Hort’s Close, oppo- 
site the Tron Church,” aczording to Mr. Chambers,* set up the press from 
which was issued tne first newspaper ever printed on the Scottish soil, the 
Mercurius Politicus, which firs: ap on October 26th, 1653. It, 
however, was a mere reprint—intended chiefly for the information of the 
English troops who had come to garrison Leith—of a paper published in 
London, under the title of “The Diurnal of some P and Affe*-s.” 
In November, 1654, it was transferred to Edinburgh, where it continued 
to be published until April 11th, 1660, when it changed its name, in 
deference to the prevailing fashion of ‘‘ Mercuries,” to Mercurius Publicus. 
But even this print can only be considered as an importation and not a 
native production ; it was first brought out by an invading army for a 
special purpose, and can therefore scarcely be looked upon as the parent 
of the Scottish press. 

The earliest legitimate journal in Scotland appears to have been the 
Mercurius Caledonius, a small weekly quarto, printed by a society of 
stationers, which was started in Edinburgh, the 31st December, 1660, and 
was described beneath its title as “ Comprising the Affairs in Agitation 
in Scotland, with a Survey of Foreign Intelligence.” Thomas Sydserfe, 
a son of the Bishop of Orkney, was the editor of this publication—a man 
whom Chalmers disparagingly describes as imagining “ that he had the 
wit to amuse, the knowledge to instruct, and the address to captivate the 
lovers of news in Scotland ; but he was only able, with all his powers, to 
extend his publication to ten numbers, which were very loyal, very illiterate, 
and very affected.” On the 28th March, 1661, this paper issued its last 
number, leaving the field to the Mercurius Publicus, which had survived 
the Restoration, and which continued to filter news from the South, for 
the edification of the North, till it was superseded by the Kingdom's 
Intelligencer, which is said by Arnot to have run for seven years. 

The Scotch, now distinguished for their craving after information, 
would then seem to have had little desire for news, and as for politics, 
they were proscribed. Education was but feebly groping its way in the 
large towns, and most of the lairds and proprietors gloried in their igno- 
rance. What wonder, then, that they accepted the only paper which it 
pleased the powers to give to them, and were satisfied with it ?—what 
wonder that a press trammelled with the chains of the licenser and the 
censor, but grudgingly allowed to stand in a country, where the people 
themselves cared little for its existence and gained nothing by it, should 
not send forward a single newspaper? Law, which was almost martial, 
the executive in hands which were arbitrary and to all purposes irrespon- 
sible, from the time occupied in communicating with the government in 
London, and the indifference of the government in London when applied 
to—in the breath of these, the newspaper press of Scotland, such as it had 
been, sickened and died. In the year of the Revolution, 1688, there was 
not a single journal published in the length or breadth of the land, nor 
do we find a trace of one for the next eleven years—the saddest and most 
suggestive of the signs of distress which Scotland was silently making— 
not even a groan from the wounded spirit. The Scots Mercury, “ giving 
a true account of the daily proceedings and most remarkable occurrences 
in Scotland”—a paper first issued on May 8th, 1692—has been thought 


* Edinburgh Journal, July 7th, 1334. 
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to belong to the Scottish press ; but glance at the bottom of the and 
ou will see it was printed in London, by R. Baldwin, and probably very 
few copies found their way beyond the Tweed. 

In 1699, a r eruggled into existence, but it is wonderful it was 
not strangled in its birth when we see how it was immediately swacdled 
up in the bonds of the licenser. In the collection of curious historical 
documents given to the world by the Maitland Club of Edinburgh, we find 
the original license for the printing of the Edinburgh Gazette, which 
had been started in February, 1699. 

“ Act in favors of James haloes, for printing the Gazette, Mar. 10, 

1699. 
“* Anent the petition given to the Lords of his Majesties Privy Coun- 
cill, by James Donaldson, Merchant in Edirburgh, shewing, That the 
petitionar doeth humbly conceive the publishing of ane Gazett in this 
place, Containeing ane abridgement of fforaigne newes, together with 
the occurrances at home may be both usefull and satisfieing to the leidges, 
and actually hath published one or two to see how it may be liked, and 
so ferr as he could understand, the project was approven of by very many, 
and therefore Humbly supplicating the said Lords to the Effect after 
mentioned ; the pa | of his Majesties Privy Councill haveing consi- 
dered this petition given in to them by the above James Donaldsone, 
They doe hereby Grant full warrand <od authority to the petitioner for 
publishing the above Gazette, and discharges any other persones whatso- 
ever to pen or publish the like under the penaltie of forfaulting all the 
coppies to the petitioner, and farder payment to him of the soume of 
ane hundred pounds Scots money, by and altour the forsaid confiscatioun 
and forfaulture ; and Recommends to the Lord high Chancellor to nomi- 
nat and appoint a particular persone to be Supervisor of the saids 
Gazetts, before they be exposed to public view, printed, or sold.”* 

With this gracious but somewhat obscure “ warrand” and authority, 
then, the Edinburgh Gazette crept forth, protected from competitors in 
the bear’s hug of the licensers, a modest little folio, having two columns 
to the page, price one penny, and appearing every Tuesday and ‘Churs- 
day. The first forty numbers were edited by James Watson, the author 
of the “ History of Printing,” who seems to hase been succeeded by John 
Reid. But Watson, who was probably galled by the chains he wore in 
the Gazette, was some time after concerned in bringing out another 
paper in Edinburgh, the authority for printing which is thus accorded : 

Act in favors of Adam Boig for printing the Edinburgh Currant. 

“ Anent the petition given in and presented by the Lord high Chan- 
cellor and remanent Lords of Privie Councill, by Adam Boig, Humbly 
shewing, That, whereas their petitioner intends to sett forth a rage by 
the name of Edinburgh Currant which will come out thrice weekly, viz. : 
Monday, Wednesday, and Fryday, containing most of the remarkable 
fforreign newes from their prints, and also the home Newes from the ports 
within this kingdome, when ships comes and goes, and from whence, 
which its hoped will prove a great advantage to merchants and others 
within this Nation (it being now altogether neglected), And Seeing 
thir petitioner has ro inclination to give offence theiby to the Govern- 
ment, and that he cannot safely doe the same without he be impowered 
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* Miscellany of the Muitland Club, vol. ii. pp. 23%, 233. 
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therto by their Lordships, and Therfore craving to the effect after mex. 
pets ow said petition bears; The Lords of her Majesties Privie 
Councill, having considered the above petition given in to them by Adaro 
Boig and samen being read in their presence, The saids Lords do heirby 
allow and grant warrand to the petitioner to sett furth and print ane 
paper entituled Edinburgh Currant, containing the remarkable forreign 
newes from their prints and letters, as also the home newes from the 
within this kingdome, when ships comes and goes, and from whence, 

e alwayes being answerable for the samen, and for the newes therein 

ified and sett down.”* 

This paper, which would appear to be the first to give the desiderated 
information “ when ships comes and goes,” came out under the manage- 
ment of Watson, on the 14th February, 1705, price three halfpence. Wat- 
son seceded from it on the publication of the fifty-fifth number, and whoever 
may have been his successor got it and poor Adam Boig into sad trouble, 
as the following mournful confession and submission will testify : 

“ Proceedings in the Cause Adam Boig and James Donaldson. 

“ To His Grace, Her Majesties High Commissioner and the Right 
Honourable the Lords of Her Majesties Most Honourable Privy Council, 
the petition of Adam Boig, Humbly Sheweth, That your Petitioner having 
obtained your Lordships liberty and permission for Emitting a Newspaper 
under the title of the Edinburgh Courant, in which I have carryed ever 
since with great care, diligence, and caution, to the satisfaction, not 
only of your Lordships, but of the Leidges in general; until by misfor- 
tune upon the 22nd and 28th days of June last, your Petitioner being 
importun’d by Mr. Evander Me Iver, Tacksman of the Paper Manufac- 
tory, to insert an advertisement given in and subscribed by the said 
Mr. Me Iver, herewith produced, your Petitioner did most inadvertently 
suffer the same to be insert in the Courant, which (to your Petitioner's 
great grief) has given offence to your Grace and Lordships, whereupon 
your Grace and Lordships have justly stopped the printing and emitting 
the said Courant, the continuance of which stop will intirely ruine your 
Petitioner now, after he hath been at great charges in settling Corre- 

ndents at home and abroad ; 

“* May it therefore please your Grace and Lordships to accept of your 
Petitioner’s humble and sincere acknowledgment of his fault, and of your 
Grace and Lordships’ goodness to repone your Petitioner to the Printing 
and Publishing of the Courant as formerly; and, according to my duty, 
I shall hereafter be more cautious and circumspect, and am most willing 
that in all time coming no Inland News nor Advertisements shail be pub- 
lished nor put into the Courant, but at the Sight and Allowance of the 
Clerks of Council.’’+ 

A curious discussion now arose as to whether the previous permission 
granted to Donaldson to publish news was not intended as the right to a 
monopoly of publication, as indeed it seems to us to have amounted to. 
That such an idea could have been entertained appears now astonishing, 
but it caused poor Donaldson much more astonishment to think it could 
be otherwise. With something as near to a reproachful tone as he dare 
assume, he petitions the High Commissioner and Lerds of Couneil to 
stop the Courant. He urges his loyalty, his poverty, and his harmless- 


* Miscellany of the Maitland Club, vol. ii. p. 241. 
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ness upon their conzideration ; he reminds them that, in 1689, he raised 
a. company of horse at his own expense, which aot only impoverished 
him, but caused him to neglect his business, so that he got into debt, 
“which put your Petitioner to think of all possible means of subsistence,” 
the most likely at last seeming to be the setting up of a newspaper. But 
just as he fancied he had got the privilege — to himselé, lo ! per- 
mission is granted to Adam Boig to do the same thing ; and Boig, who 
appears to have been a more enterprising man, not only gives information 
when “ships comes and goes,” but undersells the Gazette after all. 
“‘ He gave his paper to the Ballad criers 4s. a quair below the common 
price, as he did likewise to the postmaster, who used to take a parcel of 
Gazettes weekly. This obliged your Petitioner to lower the price of his 
Gazettes likewise. But the said Adam, and those who assisted him, did 
still so practice the paper cryers as to neglect the selling of the Gazette, 
to deny that there was any printed when enquired at, and also to extol 
Mr. Boig and the Courant, as a paper much preferable to the Gazette, 
both in respect of foreign and domestick News. Tho’,” continues the 
humble petition of James Donaldson, “ such little artifices should seem to 
merit but little regard, yet, by abstracting the Gazette and the other 
methods aforesaid, the Courant gain’d credit with some, tho’ your Peti- 
tioner cannot understand upon what considerations, for all the foreign 
News that ever was in the Courant were taken verbatim out of some of 
the London papers, and for the most part from Dyer’s Letter and the 
London Courant, which are not of the best reputation; so your Peti- 
tioner did never omit any domestick News that he judged pertinent, 
though he neither midled with matters that he had cause to believe 
would not be acceptable, nor every story and triffling matter he heard ; 
Moreover your Petitioner doth just now suffer for Adam Boig’s falt in 
having the Gazette stop, tho’ that disagreeable paragraph was not in, 
which being in the Courant was displeasing to your Lordships, as well as 
by his practicing the paper sellers, so that, by their contributions, they 
neither would sell the Gazettes, nor permit any other person whom I em- 
ploy’d, pretending to be countenanced by the Magistrats,” &c. &c. 

The Lords of the Council, tired of the bother, and determined to act 
impartially, by an order on the 26th June stopped both papers till such 
time as they had examined the merits of the case. In the mean while 
Boig replies to Donaldson’s petition, and, with reason on his side, points 
out to their lordships that it was no fault of his that Donaldson charged 


more than he for his news. In these days, when newspapers tell up their. 


incomes with five figures in a row, it is amusing to see what importance 
he attaches to a gain of eight shillings a week: “ And I must say that 
his Profit cannot but be Considerable, when he sells at my Price, for all 
my News comes by the Common Post, and I pay the Postage; whereas 
John Bisset his Conjunct gets his News all by the Secretaries Pacquet 
free of Postage, which is at least Eight Shillings sterling a week free gain to 
them.” Then, ever proud of himself giving the accounts of ‘* when ships 
comes and goes,” he twits Donaldson about the meagreness of his shipping 
news : “ Mr. Donaldson, tho’ he had a Yearly Allowance from the Royal 
Burrows, never touched anything of that nature, nor settled a Correspon- 
dent at any Port in the Kingdom, no, not so much as at Leith.” 
Donaldson puts in a petition in reply, in which he asserts that “ there 
is no possibility of two News Writers daidieg by that employment in this 
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;” but as he did not give in his patent with the petition, it could not 
entertained, and he to moye the Council again. He adopts the 
tone of an ill-used man, showing, “ that your Petitioner having some 
Years bygone obtain’d the Sole Privilege of Publishing the News, which 
Project was look’d on as a general Benefit, and has been Prosecute with 
so much Care and Diligence that by this means he made a shift to sub- 
sist himself and Family, and was thereby supported under the great 
Losses he sustain’d by his early Zeal and Affection to the Government, 
as is well known to many of your Lordships. 

“ Tho’ this Project encroach’d on no Man’s Province, but was set on 
foot by your Petitioner for supplying the pinching Necessities he was 
Reduc'd to, yet this could not skreen him from Envy. Adam Boig, 
out of a design to wrest this small Benefit to himself, contrived with a 
Printer, formerly employed by your Petitioner (whom he found it his 
Interest to disengadge himself of), to undertake a News Print”—and in 
this strain he proceeds to solicit its suppression. On the 24th of July, the 
Council granted permission to Donaldson to cite Boig before them to 
give an account of himself, and on the 28th of August a committee was 
appointed to consider the matter, and, after examining Boig, they came to 
a resolution of recommending that Boig should be allowed to proceed 
with his Courant, on condition of his undertaking to write nothing 
offensive to the government. The matter seems to have got into the 
Circumlocution Office, for it was not until the 2nd of October that the 
Council accorded permission to Boig to resume his publication, getting 
from him the following remarkable undertaking : 

“Oct. 5,1705. Be it knowen To all men be thir presents, Me, Adam 
Boig, Author of the Edinburgh Curant, Forasmuch as the Lords of her 
Majesties Privie Councill be their Act of the date. the second day of 
October, did take off the Stop formerly made by their Lordships to my 
printing and publishing the Curant, and allowed me to publish and print 
the samen as formerly, upon my enacting of myself to the effect efter 
mentioned ; Therefore with ye me to be bound, obleedg’d and enacted 
Likeas I be the tenor, heir of bind, obleedge and enact myself in the 
books of her Majesties Privie Councill, That I shall publish nothing in 
my Curant concerning the Government till first the samen be revised 
by the Clerks of her Majesties Privie Councill. And I consent to the 
registration hereof in the books of her Majesties Privie Councill to have 
the strength of ane decreet, that letters on six dayes, and others, if need 
be’s, may be direct hereon. In form as Effeirs. And to that effect 
Constitutes my procurators. In witness whereof, written be John 
Braid, writter in Edinburgh, I have subscrivit thir presents at Edin- 
burgh the fifth of October I" VII° and five years, before these witnesses, 
David Caw, writer in Edinburgh, and the said John Braid. 

* Apam Boie.’’* 


Such were the conditions imposed upon the early news-writers in Scot- 
land. We shall see how soon the press burst its bonds and declared 
itself independent. 





* Maitland Miscellany, vol. ii. pp. 251-71. 





